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Railway Profits 
“Recaptured” As 


Excess Earnings 


f 


~ 


First Ruling Under Clause o 
Transportation Act Is 
Announced by 


I. C. C. 





Tentative Valuation 
Basis of Calculation 


Revenues of St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon Railroad for Several 
Years Surpass 6 Per Cent 
Provision of Law. 








Holding that “the value of the property 
of a railroad for rate-making purposes 


approaches more nearly the reasonable Caution Asked in Cashing 


and necessary investment in the prop- 
erty than the cost of reproduction of 
it at a particular time,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued its first 
decision March 31 interpreting and ap- 
plying the so-called “recapture clause” 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. The 
“recapture clause” provides for payment 
to the Federal Government of one-half 
of the net railway operating income of 
a railroad system in.excess of 6 per cent 
on its value for any year fololwing the 
passage of the act. 

By a vote of 6 to 4, a majority, of 
the Commission held that Congress in- 
tended it to fix values of railway prop- 
erties for recapture purposes without 
awaiting completion of “final” valuations 
under the provisions of the Valuation 
Act. It also held that, for that purpose, 
it is warranted in basing its valuation 
on its tentative valuation figures as of 
1919, as far as available, plus net addi- 
tions to property in succeeding years 
at actual cost less depreciation, without 
giving effect to the cost of reproducing 
the original property at present-day 
prices, 

Rulings on Two Railroads. 
ndered: in Finance 
8s Ipgome of the 
St. Louis & « allost “ vy and 
Finance Docket No. 4026, Excess Income 
of the Manufacturers’ Railway, which 
were treated as test cases as to the 
method of ascertaining value for recap- 
ture purposes. The roads in question are 
two short lines operating in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, Mo., controlled by the 
Adolphus Busch estate. 

The Commission also has pending a 
large number of similar cases, including 
some affecting the larger railroad sys- 
tems, in which it has instituted investi- 
gations to ascertain if the roads have 
been earning more than 6 per cent. On 
many of these hearings have been held, 
while*others are in progress. 

Counsel for the railroads had con- 
tended before the Commission that a 
valuation for recapture purposes made 
in advance of the final valuation would 
be premature, and also that the Com- 
mission should give some recognition to 
the cost of reproducing the property at 
the prices prevailing at the date as of 
which the valuation is to be applied. 

Recommendations Followed. 

In a general way the decision of the 
Commission follows the recommenda- 
tions made in a proposed report pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Bureau of 
Valuation made public April 10, 1926. 

According to the findings of the Com- 
mission the two roads, although under 
common control, are not operated as a 
single system within the meaning of the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 








Exports of Trucks 


Set New High Mark | 


February Shipments Reach 10,- 
120 Units, Gaining 72.2 
Per Cent Over 1926. 


A new high record in shipments of 
American motor trucks to foreign mar- 
kets was established in February, the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
March 31, when 10,120 units, or a gain 
of 72.2 per cent over February, 1926, 
were exported. 

The _ total February production 
amounted to only 38,029 trucks, showing 
that exports registered 26.6 per cent of 
the output. The exportation of passen- 
ger cars for February declined. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The value of automotive exports from 
the United States during February 
amounted to $32,265,148, an increase of 
7.2 per cent over the figure for the cor- 
responding month of 1926, when exports 
were valued at $30,103,506. 

Exports of passenger cars and trucks 
amounting to 81,475 units _represented 
the largest export figure since April of 
last year and was largely accounted for 
by the truck shipments, totaling 10,120 
units, which establishes a new all-time 
record in exports of this commodity. 
These truck shipments registered a gain 
of 72.2 per cent over February of last 
year, when 5,877 were exported, as well 
as an increase of 81.2 per cent over the 
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Changes Sug gested 


In Compensation Acts 


Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Asks Special Funds to 
Rehabilitate Injured. 


Amendments to many of the workmen’s 
compensation statutes, which are now 
rather through the United 
States, were advocated in a speech by | 
Ethelbert’ Stewart, United States Com- | 
missioner of Labor Statistics, before the 
annual meeting of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association in Memphis, Tenn., 
on March 31. 

Mr. Stewart favored new statutes to 
create funds for rehabilitation and re- 
training of injured workmen. Such leg- | 
islation should be entirely separate from 
the laws which permit lump-sum settle- 
ments for injuries under compensation 
acts. 

Since the first official study in the 
United States of the subject of insur- 
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general 
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War Saving Certificates 





Postmasters are without authority to 
cash unregistered War Saving Certifi- 
cates, R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, announced on Mareh 31 
in warning postal employes to observe 
the regulations covering payment of 
these obligations. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s statement 
follows: 

All postmasters will please see that all 
employes are cautioned not to pay un- 
registered War Savings Certificates of 
any series. Many postmasters overlook 
the instructions on pages 42 and 43 of 
the September Supplement of the Postal 
Guide, providing that postmasters shall 
no longer pay unregistered certificates of 
the 1920 and 1921 series, but shall for- 
ward them, to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General for réference to the 
Treasury. 
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Responsibility 
For Attacks in 


China Studied | 


Federal Officers Consider 
Who Is Accountable for 
Mistreating Foreigners 
at Nanking. 


The question of responsibility for the 
attacks on Americans and other for- 
eigners at Nanking on March 24 is under 
consideration by Government officials in 


| Washington, Peking and Shanghai, Cur- 


tis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, an- 
nounéed orally March 3 

The consular representatives of the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries in Peking and Shanghai, he said, 
were considering the question. 

May Send More Marines. 
Secretary Wilbur also stated that the 


ol. 


Navy has been engaged in a study of | 


how additional marine troops could be 
expeditiously moved to China in the 
event Admiral C. F. 
mander-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet, who 
hasbeen delegated full authority, re- 
quested them. He said that the subject 
had been gone into with Maj. Gen. John 
A. LeJeune, commandant of the Marine 
Corps, but that no further instructions 


for mobilization of Marines in this coun- | 


try has been issued beyond those for the 
movement of the Sixth Regiment of Ma- 
rines to China, ordered last week. 

The Sixth Regiment, comprising 1,500 
men, as well as 12 aircraft, will embark 
for China at San Diego probably on 
April 8, when the transport “Henderson” 
will arrive from Corinto, Nicaragua. 

Secretary Wilbur pointed out that 
there are about 2,000 Marines in Nica- 
ragua and the Department of the Navy 
had considered the advisability of hav- 
ing them in realiness for prompt move- 


J 
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weit | 

Williams, com- } ' 

| its wool rates investigation. 
| 

| 


| should not be_ granted. 


Court Makes Ruling 
On Public Drinking 


Owners of Public Places Held 
Nuisance May Not Necessarily 
Be Furnishing Intoxicants. 





Restaurants, night clubs and other 
public places patronized by persons who 
bring intoxicating liquor with them and 
consume it for beverage purposes at 
such places, become nuisances within the 
prohibition of the Volstead Act, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, re- 
cently declared in suits brought to en- 
join and abate such nuisances at Illinois 
resorts known as “The Friar’s 
“The Moulin Rouge” and “Al Tearney’s 
Town Club.” 

The fact that the proprietors of the 
accused hostelries do not sell or furnish 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.1 


Ship Company Opposes 
New Inquiry on Wool Rates 





The Luckenbach Steamship Company | 


has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an answer to the petition of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association 
which asked the Commission to reopen 
The 
its recent decision in 


mission in 


complainant that it establish through 


| rates on wool from Pacific Coast ports 


to the East via the Panama Canal. 


“If there is to be an end to litigation 


| before the Commission,” the steamship 


company says, “petition of complainant 
This question 
| has now been continuously before the 
Commission sinee November 5, 1921, and 
there have been three separate sets of 
hearings at almost every ‘mportant city 
in the United $tates. There have also 
been three sets of briefs and at least 
two oral argumefmts and upon this ques- 
tion, of joint th®ough rates and through 
bills of lading, fhe Commission has never 
deviated from its original decision, that 








| the prayer for through joint rates and 


through bills of lading should be denied.” | 
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Advertising News 
Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., 
Clark Mfg. Co. v. Tablet & Ticket Co., 
holds patent for sign board invalid in 
view of prior art. ; 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Federal Trade Commission orders 
furniture firm to cease advertising “fac- 


factory and acts solely as retailer. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Sweden to permit foreign companies 
to exhibit advertising media at indus- 
trial fair. 





Page 9, Col. 5 
A griculture 


European wheat stocks reported low. 


Sharp rise noted in prices paid for 
Russian grain during first 10 days of 
March. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Weekly cheese market review. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

War Department plans to sell sodium 
nitrate stores at Charleston, S. C. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Growers of corn in corn borer area 
to be allowed extra cost involved in 
complying with State regulations. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Cold, wet weather in central States 
serves to show demand for seeds in 
majority of markets. 








Automotive Industry 


Patent for transmission 
granted to H. T. Thomas. 


Continuation of survey 
Smith, 


by H. O. 
of the Department of Com- 


Division, of which he is chief. 
Page 14, Col. 3 
February exports of motor trucks 
set new record. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
United States autos exhibited at 
motor show in Egypt. 























Page 9, Col. 2 
Failure to abolish tax on horsepower 
and impose instead a tax on fuel 
causes disappointment in foreign auto- 
mobile industry. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Swedish invention keeps windshield 
vision clear of frost and mist. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Automobile is replacing jinrikisha in 
Japan and increased motor traffic is 
stimulating good roads there. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
. 
Banking 
Board of Tax Appeals, in action by 
Clifton City Bank, claims lack of juris- 


diction on receivership. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


legislation to extend Federal Reserve 
System to Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
Virgin Islands. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Summary of All 


in re’ 


tory to you” goods since, it owns no | 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Page 4, Col. 2 


brakes | 


merce, of the work of the Automotive | 


Representsztive McFadden to propose | 





Cost of government in Sacramento, 
Cal., for 1926. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Daily analysis and statement chart 
of the condition of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 
Page 11, Col. 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
See “Railroads.” 


| 

Books-Publications 
Publications issued by the United 

States Government. 

fy oo Page 5, Col. 3 

New books received at the Library 

| of Congress. 

| Page 5, Col. 2 

| 

| 


Claims 


Comptroller General denies claim of 
Spokane International Railway Co. for 
additional shipment allowance charges. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Coal 


Approval given to proposed rate re- 
ductions on coal 
natti. 


shipped to Cincin- 


5 


Page 10, Col. 


' Cotton 


Egyptian Government to aid cotton 
growers by restricting acreage and 
purchasing product. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
' Court Decisions 


Page 12, Col. 1 ; 


| See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 12. 


, Commerce-Trade 


Sharp rise noted in prices paid for 
Russian grain during first 10 days of 
March. 


Page 4, Col. 5 

Chart illustrative of business indexes, 

showing production, stock and unfilled 
orders. 


Page 9, Col. 3 

Sweden to permit foreign companies 

to exhibit advertising media at indus- 

trial fair. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

General revision of Rumanian tariff 
to become effective April 1. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Chinese foreign trade increases in 
; 1926. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
| Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies egg slicers 
as kitchen utensils. 
Page. 6, Col. 7 
| Customs Court rules lamp bases of 
glass dutiable at 55 per cent. 
. Page 6, Col. 7 
| Customs Court sustains duty at 45 
; per cent on knitting needles made of 
vulcanite. Page 6, Col. 6 





Treasury Department rules wedding 
souverirs consisting of booklets duti- 
able as religious booklets instead of so- 
cial greeting cards. 


Foodstuffs 
Weekly cheese market review. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Page 6, Col. 7 


5 

| Forestry 

Softwood slash left on ground found 

to retard new growth for from 15 to 
20 years. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Furniture 
Federal Trade Commission orders 
furniture firm to cease advertising “fac- 
tory to you” goods since it owns no 
factory and acts solely as retailer. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Education 
Continuation of survey by H. O. 


Smith, of the 

merce, of the work of the Automotive 
Division, of which he is chief. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Improved methods cited for re- 


habilitating civilians. 


7 . 
Electrical Industry 
Market for United States electrical 
machinery reported available in New 
Zealand. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
7 e e 
Foreign Affairs 
Navy Department gives location and 
strength of vessels in Chinese waters. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
United States officials in Washing- 
ton, Peking and Shanghai consider 


Revolutionists 
tive in Nicaragua. 


reported as still ac- 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Senator Edge, back from tour, says 

Central Americans approve of marine 

occupation in Nicaragua for duration 
of revolution. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Gov’t Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
9 e 
Gov't Supplies 
Explanation made of method 
standardizing supplies for use of Gov- 


ernment. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of survey by H. O. 
Smith, of the Department of Com- 
merce, of the work of the Automotive 
Division, of which he is chief. 

Page 14, Col. 3 


Highways 


War Department approves’ two 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


question of responsibility for attacks | 
on Americans at Nanking, March 24. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Inn,” | 


Com- | 
this | 
| case failed to grant the request of the 


Redived Number 


Of Radio Stations 
Asked at Hearing 


Two Complete Plans Offered 
For 


Lengths and Assign- 


Allocating Wave 


ing Power. 


of 733 
occupying the ether 
the Federal 


Elimination some of the radio 


stations now 


urged before Radio Com- 
the public hearzngs on the radio situa- 
tion. Although the Commission repeatedly 
| invited practical suggestions that would 
| permit the retention of all stations, most 
of the expert and lay recommendations 
resolved themselves to proposals to cut 
down the number of stations that the 


Discussion of possible solutions of the 
| broadcasting problem during the third 
day of the four-day hearing centered 
| chiefly about two complete plans for al- 
locating wave lengths, assigning power 
; and dividing broadcast hours. These 





| previous two days in the course of which 
! the widening of the broadcasting band, 
| the reduction of ‘the frequency 
tion between 
| power and the division of time were con- 
sidered and, in general, disapproved. 
One plan, presented by a special radio 
committee of the American Engineering 


the available 89 wave lengths for na- 
tional program broadcasters and the re- 
maining 25 for the local service area 
stations, properly separated. This would 
| permit simultaneous broadcasting without 
interference by at least 64 large sta- 
tions and by several hundred local sta- 
tions, but necessarily would reduce the 
number of stations that the Commission 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 





News Contained in. Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Creups and Classifications. 





bridge projects. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


I mmigrations 


Total of 5,804 immigrations 
Denmark during 1926. 
Page 14, Col. 6 


from 


Indian Affairs 


Department of Com- | 





of | 


Board of Indian Commissioners re- 
ports 60,000 to 100,000 Indians still re- | 
main pogans. 

Pagel4,-Col. 7 


Insular Affairs 


Representative McFadden to propose 
legislation to extend Federal Reserve 
System to Porto Rico, Hawaii and | 
Virgin Islands. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Insurance 


.Weekly mortality statistics, with ac- 
companying chart. 
9 


“> 


rc 


Page Col. 5 


Judiciary 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page fr2. 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 

See “Supreme Court.” 


Lumber 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., in re | 
Newell Lumber Co. v. Pacific Improve- 
ment Co., affirms reinstatement of lien 
on land. 


Page 6, Col. 5 





Labor 


Amendments 
pensation laws. 


to workmens”  com- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Manuf acturers 


Commerce conference decides on 
standard containers for machine and 
carriage bolts. 

Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Munici palGov't 


Cost of government in Sacramento, | 
Cal., for 1926. 





10, Col. 7 
National Defense 


War Department plans to sell sodium ; 
nitrate stores at Charleston, S. C. | 
| 


Page 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Board of officers to inspect military | 
academies of nation. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Navy Department gives location and | 
strength of vessels in Chinese waters, 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 
Secretary of War receives applica- | 
tions for appointment of warrant ofii- | 
cers in Army. 
Page 5, Col. 8 | 


Comptroller General rules adjust- | 
ment of Army surplus auction refund | 
| claim is illegal. | 


for Additional Classifications of the News.Summary, See Page 3. 





was | 


| mission during the March 31 session of | 


Commission shall license to broadcast. | 


were presented as supplementary to the | 
technical and general discussions of the | 


separa- | 
stations, the limitation of | 


Council, contemplated the use of 64 of | 


| Prohibition 


a scien a lena neat eesti Se 


| eee at 
Treasury Revieavs 
Revenue Statutes 





Committee of Department Stud- 


ies Adrninistrative Sections 
for Improvement. 





Administrative sections of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1926 which have proved 


| dificult of enforcement are being re- 
viewed by a committee in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury with a _ view to 


presenting recommendations for the 
benefit of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue 
which is to consider changes in the law. 

The work has only begun and no indi- 
cation of what changes will be suggested 
has yet been given, but Charles R. Nash, 
Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and a member of the 
committee, said orally on March 31 that 
there were a “good many sections which 
ought to be straightened out.’”? Mr. Nash 
has been asked by Ogden L. Mills, Act- 





[Continzeed on Page 3, Colzemn 5.) 





Motor Ships Are Fawored 
For South American Trade 


Recommendation that the United 
States Shipping Board Dieselize its ships 
jin the South American trade without 
delay in order to shorten the time re- 
quired to make trips to the comtinent was 
made to the Board, March 51, by E. C. 
Plummer, vice chairman. Ma. 
has jffust returned from 


ditions in South America. 


Taxations, | 


“We should use up every dollar of the | 
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Reserve System 
Urged for Hawaii 
And Porto Rico 


Representative McFadden to 
Propose Legislation to 
E-xtend American In- 

stitution. 





Simailar Aid Later 


| Chairman of House Committee 


om Banking Retuarns from 
Visit to Islazads in 
West Indies. 


tepresentative McFadden ,(Rep.), of 
Canton, Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 


House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, stated orally, March 31, that he 


| expects to initiate legislation at the com- 


Plummer | 
more than a | 
month’s inspection trip of shipping con- 


to extend the 
to cover Hawaii 


ing session of Congress 
Federal reserve system 
and Porto Rico. 


Mr. McFadden added that when the 
present Danish currency grant expires 
in the Virgin Islands, im 1934, under the 
terms of the treaty wnder which the 
United States acquired those islands, 
there should be legislation to give the 


| Americans there the benefit of an Ameri- 


Dieselization fund to convert steam pro- | 


pelled cargo ships of the American Mer- 
chant Marine to internal eombustion 


| 


| engine proportion.” Mr. Plhamamer stated | 


} in an oral announcement. 

| The fund totals $25,000,000, 
which six vessels now in the 
| American trade alreaty have been 
altered, Mr. Plummer explained. He 
pointed out that motor ships are capable 
of making 12 knots an hour. 


out of 
South 





Page 5, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Revolutionists reported as still ac- 
tive in Nicaragua. | 
Page 2, Col.7 | 
Oil | 
Board of Tax Appeals, in we action 
of William Holden, hglds profits from 
sale of oil lease held in escrow is tax- | 
able as income for year 1919- | 
Page 6, Col.3 | 
Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., in re 
Producers’ & Refiners’ Corp., v. Sears, 
et als., affirms infringement on patent | 
for chemical oil treatment. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
High level recorded in daily oil out- 
put in February. 
Page 1, Col.7 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 1 Col. 6 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 12. 
~ : 
Postal Service 
Condensed milk may be sent parcel 
post only when properly labeled. 
Page 14, Col. 3 
Letter carriers addressed Om respon- 
sibilities they bear in good gowernment. 
Page 14, Col. 1 
Airmail schedule revised on Cleye- 
land-Detriot line. 


various 


2 


—>s 


Page 14, Col. 6 
Germany requires Grman stamps on 
mail. 
Page 14, Col.6 | 
Eleven postal quarters leased~ 
‘ Page 14, Col. 4 
Postal employes warned against 


cashing unregistered war savings certi- 
ficates. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., in re 
Frintzel v. U.S., holds plaes allowing 
use of intoxicants are publis muisances, 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Comptroller General denies claim of 
Spokane International Railway Co. for 


additional shipment allowance charges, 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Weekly moriality statisties, with ac- 
companying: chart. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Public Health Service reports prog- 

ress in Campaign to control trachoma. 

Page 2, Col. i 


Public Lands 


Application for entry hereafter must | 
describe tract in terms of last approved 
plat. 

Page 4, Col. 7 
[Continued on Page 3.] 


| 
| 


can currency system. 

“IT have just returned from a trip dur- 
ing which I looked into the conditions 
in Porto Rico and in the Virgin Islands,” 
said Chairman McFadden. “In Porto 
Rico I examined into the Operations of 
the Federal land bank system. 

Extension of System Urged. 

*““W hile I was there bankers and lead- 
ing members of the Porto Rico Chamber 
of Commerte talked with me regarding 
the subject of extension of the Federal 
reserve system to Porto Rico. The 
Chamber of Commerce later adopted a 
resolution asking that the operations of 


| the Federal reserve system be extended 
| to include that insular possession of the 


United States, and it asked me to take 
Such legislative steps ms may be neces- 
sary to assure such an extension to 
Porto Rico of our system, now so suc- 
cessfully in operatiom in continental 
United States. 

“I shall scil from San Francisco for 
Honolula, J :c 9, next, to look into the 
situation the. I shall examine into the 
matter of the extension of the operations 
of the Federal reserve system to Hawaii. 

“T have made no plams for going on to 
the Philippine Islands amd do not contem- 
plate a visit there or comsideration of the 
question of extending the operations of 
the system to the Philippines. 

“IT believe my observations in Porto 
Rico and in Hawaii will be sufficiently 
convicing of the necessity of having the 
Federal reserve systema in both of them 
as a modern Americam banking system 
for Americans in American-owned islands 
which transact substantial commerce 
with the mainland of our country. I 
expect legislation to be formulated at 
the comning session of Congress to bring 
that about. 

“I expect to take the initiative in in- 
troducing legislation fox that purpose and 
I do not anticipate any opposition, either 


| from the Federal Resexr-ve Board or from 


Congress. 
Conditions In Porto Rico. 

“My judgment is that now that Porto 
Rico is owned by the United States, ac- 
quired under the Treaty with Spain, and 
is a part and parcel of this country, with 
a commerce back and forth to the ex- 

[Continued on Page 21, Column 2.] 


| High Level Recorded 


| put 


In Daily Oul Output 


Fields at Seminole, Okla, Are 
Largest Single Factor in 
February Figures. 


Rapid development of the several oil 
pools comprising the Seminole field im 
Oklahoma, proved to be the largest single 
factor in placing the daily average out- 
of petrdleum for February on. the 
highest level in the Khistory of the in= 
dustry, the Bureau of Mines, Departe 
ment of Commerce anmounced March 31. 

Total monthly production, as com-= 
piled from pipe-line reports, the Bureau 
stated, amounted to 67,874,000 barrels, 
or a daily average of 2,424,000 barrels. 
The output showed am increase df 119,- 
000 barrels over January production and 
exceeded the former record figures of 
December, 1926, by 100,000 barrels. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Bureau of Mines follows: 

The production of crude petroleum im 
the United States in February, 1927, as 


; compiled from pipe-lime runs reported 


to the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, amounted to 67,874,000 bar= 
rels, a daily average of 2,424,000 barrels. 
This is by far the highest daily average 
production ever recorded, exceeding that 
of the previous month by 119,000 barrels, 
or 5 per cent, and the previous record 
figures of December, 1926, by 100,000 
barrels. 

The Mid-Continent district was mainly 
responsible for the imereased output of 


CContinued on Page 3, Column 4.3 
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Far East 
Relations 


Foreign Purchases 


By China in 1926 
Shown to Be Larger 


‘Bulk of Trade Increase at | 
Shanghai and Other 
North China 
Ports. 


Unofficial statistics just made avail- 
“able indicate considerable increases 1n 
‘Chinese purchases of foreign products 
during the first nine months of 1926, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the Division of Regional Information, 
“Department of Commerce. 

The bulk of the trade increase was re- 
ported at Shanghai and north China 
ports, where development —_ programs 
could be carried out with little inter- 
Pe eee increase is shown in tobacco 
and tobacco products imported from the 
United States. Of the 3,600 automobiles 
estimated to have been imported into 
‘China during the nine-month period, it 
is reported that America the United 
States shipped 2,815. . 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A considerable advance in Chinese 
purchases of most of the staple articles 
of foreign merchandise consumed in that 
country is revealed in unofficial statistics 
just available giving the import trade 
for the fir&t nine months of 1926 of 45 
ports under the Maritime Customs. The 
bulk of this trade increase was confined 
to Shanghai and to North China ports, 
where quieter conditions prevailed dur- | 
ing the period under survey and deevlop- 
ment programs could be carried out with 
little intereference. 

Tobacco <mports Increase. 

During the 1926 period China imported | 
50 per cent more leaf tobacco and 19 
per cent more cigarettes than during 
1925. For the same months in 1926 the 
United States, which is the chief source | 
of supply for China's tobacco products, 
sold China 10,918,000 pounds of tobacco 
and 9,430,007,000 cigarettes. | China also 
bought 80 per cent more aniline dyes, but 
considerably less artificial indigo and 
sulphur black. 

Of the 3,600 automobiles reported in | 
China’s imports for the first mine months 
“of 1926, approximately 36 per cent were | 
credited to the port of Shanghai, while | 
‘the remaining 64 per cent, as far as | 
specified, were divided among the ports 
of Dairen, Tientsin, Hankow and Kia- 
chow, with Dairen leading. The United 
‘States Customs returns for the same 
period show that the United States 
shipped 2,815 automobiles to China ex- 
clusive of Hongkong and Kwantung | 
Leased Territory. ied 

A heavy military tax upon refined min- 
eral oils in transit, combined with the ; 
clogged traffic routes in “China, which 
tended to discourage traders, was largely 
responsible for a reduction of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent in the total petroleum 
imports into that country for the period | 
surveyed. Of the 179,054,826 gallons | 
of kerosene purchased, America’s share | 
during the 1926 period was 139,391,000 | 
gallons, a slight advance over the same | 
months in 1925. Russia supplied 1,530,- ; 
000 gallons in 1926, or 163 per cent more | 
than the year previously, a gain appar- | 
ently made at the expense of the Borneo, 
Sumatra And Persian companies. Later , 
in 1926, the tax in South China was ar- 
ranged definitely between the oil com- 
panies and the Chinese authorities and 
petroleum moved more freely, especially | 
into the interior ports. 

Imports of Wheat by China. 

Imports of wheat into China rose dur- ! 
ing the first nine months of 1926 to | 
8,456,515 piculs, from 200,900 piculs in | 
the 1925 period. The greater part of this 
increase was apparently absorbed by the 
Shanghai mills, while purchases of flour 
increased more than 100 per cent. Prac- 
tically 75 per cent of the flour was re- 
ceived at the ports north of the Yang- 
tze River, but it is also interesting to | 
note that Canton not only increased its | 
imports of flour 26 per cent, but took ; 
two and one-half times the amount that 
entered through Shanghai. 

Construction work in China, which ab- 
sorbed the iron and steel, lumber, ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment, was 
confined largely to North China, where | 
conditions were conclusive to general de- 
velopment work. Softwood lumber im- | 
ports increased 56 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 35° per cent of this was imported } 
directly through the ports of North and 
Central China, while 65 per cent was 
tredited to Shanghai. 

Although the advance of 11 per cent 
in China’s imports of iron and steel mer- 
chant products was quite evenly distrib- 
tuted among the 45 ports, Hankow, Shang- , 
hai, and Canton showed the largest in- | 
creases. Dairen, however, accounted for 
nearly one-third of the total amount en- 
tering the country. This is attributable 
to the activities connected with the rail- | 
roads in Manchuria and the small towns 
springing up along the railways, as well 
as to the industrial developments of | 
larger towns. In the mater of railway 
supplies, Harbin led with 2,720,452 Haik- 
wan taels to its credit. During this 1926 | 
period the United States sold the whole | 
of China. including Hongkong and Kwan- 
tung, 41,814 gross tons of iron and steel 
merchant products, or practically 11 per 
cent of the total amount imported inte 
the country. 


In addition to large amounts of scrap + 


jron and steel for remanufacturing pur- 
poses, China imports regularly consid- 
erable amounts of second-hand iron and 
steel, which it sells outright. 


ditions the aggregate reaches a much 
larger sum. 
Electric Railroads Extended. 

Not only were Chinese electrical rail- 
roads and lighting facilities extended 
during the nine months of 1926, but con- 
siderable business was transacted in 
motor-driven machinery for buildings and 
*or grinding cereals, As a result China’s 


| while there the last three weeks. 


; of that republic. 


| when the United 


; ural displeasure 


! machinery were 


In the | 
1926 period these imports amounted to | 
$38,000 Hk. taels, but under normal con- | 


Foreign Affairs 


ey 
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Presence of Marines in Nicaragua Approved .|(Jovernment Officers 
By Central America, Declares Senator Ed ge 


Imperialism of United States Not Feared, He Says, and 
Occupation During Revolution Is Favored. 


Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in a written state- 
ment on March 29 said that while he 
unhesitatingly _-pr-ves of policy of 
placing marines wherever American life 
and property is endangered, the situa- 
tion in Nicaragua is, in effect, interven- 
tion. He said the main responbility of 
the United States in the future of Cen- 


tral America is to encourage “the policy 
of fair elections through which to es- 


| tablish or change governments.” 


Mr. Edge, who has just returned from 
Costa Rica and other parts of Central 
America, told of impressions he gathered 
He 
said that none of the responsible people 
he talked with seriously believed charges 
that the United States had any im- 
perialistic designs there. A significant, 
prevailing feeling in Costa Rica, he said, 
is that whenever trouble has threatened, 
the United States always has been, and 
it always will be, the first country ap- 
pealed to by either or both sides in the 
controversy. The full text of Senator 
Edge’s statement follows: 

I refrained from actually entering 
Nicaragua as I feared a visit at this 
time by a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, especially in view of 
all that has occurred, would be misun- 
derstood or purposely misrepresented, at 


: least in some circles. 


It will be recalled I opposed the Com- 
mittee officially visiting this or any 
other country where disturbances existed 
or threatened and while I have always 
felt it should be most helpful for mem- 
bers in an individual or unofficial ca- 


| pacity to acquaint themselves through 


direct contact or in any other manner 
with existing conditions, I repeat I be- 
lieved perhaps more harm than good 
might result from even an unofficial visit 
at this particular time. 


Visited in Country 


| Next to Nicaragua 


However, my trip included a two-day 


| visit to Costa Rica, adjoining Nicaragua 


on the south. I took advantage of this 
opportunity to endeavor to ascertain 
local sentiment both from resident 
Americans and representative Costa 
Ricans. I did not have much time, and, 
of course, 1 would not for one moment 


| give my impressions as more than repre- 


sentative of those I was able to see, 
But from this, it was not difficult to 


| draw justifiable conclusions. 


I had a most interesting and illuminat- 
ing interview with Mr. Roy Davis, the 
American Minister to Costa Rica. After 


all is said and done, Mr. Davis” is the | 


official representative of .the American 
Government, and he has been located at 
San. Jose, the capital, approximately five 
years. I was greatly impressed with the 


grasp he had on existing conditions, not’| 


only in Costa Rica, but in the other Cen- 
tral American republics as well. 


residents, who did not all agree entirely 
with our policy, of the high regard they 
had for Mr. Davis and of their unswery- 


ing support of his generally successful | 


efforts to maintain a proper and clear 
understanding of the underlying friendly 


desire of the United States in its rela- | 


tions with these countries. 
I also talked with the American Consul 
at Fort Limon, Costa Rica, and received 


| very interesting information in connec- 


tion wtih the relation of American busi- 


ness interests with Costa Ricans and was | 


convinced that much of the criticism is 
a type of propaganda that has little sup- 
port among the 
In fact, much 
similar criticism at home. 

One significant prevailing note inter- 
ested me greatly. It was presented to 
me by every man with whom I talked, 
Costa Rican or American resident, in 
effect that while there would undoubtedly 


be criticism whenever the United States | 
assumed a position in connection with | 
movement in Central | 
when | 


any revolutionary 
America, the fact remained that 
any trouble threatened or actually ex- 


isted, the United States had always been | 


and always would be the first country to 
which either or both sides of the con- 
troversy appealed for 
recognition. 

This fact naturally invited 
ther query, how 


the fur- 
is it humanly possible 


power by acoup d’etat, to avoid the nat- 
of the opposing fac- 
tion. A shrug of the 
answer. 

On the other hand, it was plainly in- 


imports of electrical equipment, includ- 
ing’ general supplies, telegraph, iele- 
phone and power station materials, ad- 
vanced 17 per cent, while imports of 
reduced about 2.5 per 
cent, 

Only the returns of the larger ports 
in the Maritime Customs specified the 
kinds of machinery imported. Accord- 
ing to this segregation, however, besides 
general machinery, the chief 


of propelling machinery, 660,000 taels of 
pumps and 5,544,000 taels of textile 
machinery, 

Of the 45 ports under the Maritime 
Customs, Shaghai, Tientsin, Dairen, Can- 
ton and Hankow monopolize about 85 to 
90 per cent of China’s total trade. 
the exception of Dairen, the trade of 
each of these leading ports has 
gressed at a steady rate. In 1916 Dairen 
was fifth in importance among the Chi- 
nese ports, but by 1924 it had captured 
; second place from ‘Tientsin, a rank which 

it has since maintained. In’ collections 
| of maritime customs revenue, for the 
| period 1921-1923, Dairen held _ third 
| place, losing this rank to Hankow in 
| 1924, but regaining it in 1925. Shanghai 

is the chief port of entry and the dis- 
i tributing center for all China. 


I was | 
much pleased to learn from American | 


representative citizens | 
like | 


cooperation or | 


States recognized an | 
| existing government, not brought into 


industrial | 
, centers of China imported 930,000 worth 


With | 


pro- | 


| helping 


dicated that so far as _ representative 
Costa Ricans were concerned, there was 
no desire that the marines should be 
withdrawn as long as_ revolutionary 
forces remained in the field. 

The truth of the first statement 
seemed to be well established by the 
fact that Dr. Sacasa, the revolutionary 
leader, spent considerabel time in Wash- 
ington before launching his revolution, 
seeking the approwal of the United 
States Government. 


People Said to Approve 


Of Presence of Marines 
I asked practically everyone I talked 
to as to their real view of the charges 


frequently made that the United States | 
had imperialistic designs or were in ef. | 


fect intervening by sending marines to 
protect the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens and the nationals of other 
countries, The invariable answer to this 
query was an admission that the words 
“imperialistic designs” were more or 
less stock arguments advanced by the 
opposition and that no representative or 
responsible citizen, no matter where his 
sympathy might lie as to the local govy- 
ernment, seriously believed that the 
United States had a desire further than 
to assist in permitting a stable govern- 
ment to exist with the assurance that 
the business men of the United States, 
| already, through invitation, deeply in- 
terested in these republics, might prop- 
erly continue their activities. 


that the United Fruit Company, an 
American corporation, controls 40 per 


| built railroads and towns and employed 
this statement can under- 
stood. 
| per cent immediately invites the charge 
| of monopoly, but, on the other 
Costa Ricans at least freely admit that 
| without the introduction of outside cap- 
| ital, the republic could never, certainly 


readily be 





| not within the 25 years during which 


| the United Fruit Company has been op- 
erating there, have 
| like the point of fertility and prosperity 
now so apparent. New cotnracts with 


| . - 
| port taxes are now under consideration. 


| Oceu pation Is Held 


To Be Intervention 

I will frankly admit that while I un- 
hesitatingly approve of the policy of 
placing marines wherever American 
| lives or property rights may be in 
danger, we might just as well accept the 
fact that this is in effect intervention— 
not intervention from the standpoint of 
ultimately administering the govern- 
ment, but in addition to the protection 
of lives and. property, it is intervention 
| just the same. 


intervention and believe it justified. I 
believe, however, the time has arrived 
when we should call it by its right name. 
As I see the future of Central America, 





our main responsibility, it seems to me, | 


is to encourage the policy of fair elec- 
tions through which to 
change governments. The average op- 


position party in Central America seems | 
to be convinced that a revolution is, un- | 
| der existing conditions, the most satis- | 
factory type of primary election, and | 
that they have little chance to success- | k 
| seniors. 


fully oppose the party in power through 
the casting and counting of ballots. 

I must admit there is something in 
this contention on the part of the oppo- 
sition, as, of course, it must be conceded 
that so far as protecting elections 


probably 100 years behind us. 

We must further admit that the oppo- 
| sition has a perfect right, from the 
standpoint of self-determination, to 
| change an existing government in an 
orderly manner. The revolutionists con- 


have already stated, and I fear as long 
,; aS present conditions exist, revolutions 


not actually undertaken. When _ this 
happens, we must either send our ma- 
rines or revolutions will be apaprently 


more or less continuous with a loss of | 
| through March 28, Mr. Davis reported. 


life and property, not alone confined to 
the belligerents. Our efforts, therefore, 
should be, if it is possible and accept- 


| able, to assist in helping to provide op- | 
fair | 
| 


portunities for representative and 
elections. 


shoulders—no ! 


More Occupations 


Declared Likely 


Anyhow, the present system will ap- 
| parently never permit us to be free from 
| military occupations. I think it was 
{| Dr. Shephard who 

we had dispatched military forces to 
points in the Caribbean over 30 times 
since 1898, 
In the meantime, the critics of the 
State Department at home must recog- 

| nize that the apparent disagreement in 


encouragement to continue revolutions. 
I cannot conceive any policy that this 


Government can follow, no matter what | 


political party the administration may 


represent, other than to recognize exist- | 
| and the coolie-drawn cart are decreasing | 


ing governments in these countries as 


provided by the 1922 conventions en- | 


tered into by them. 


| the popular pastime of taking issue or 
exception to every act of policy of the 


State Department is prolonging the so- | 


called revolution in Nicaragua more 
than is the actual maintenance of armed 
troops. It was not actually necessary 
|} to go to Central America to ascertain 
that fact, but a brief visit to the vicinity 
has confirmed this viewpoint. 

If the continuation of our policy of 
many years means, in effect, that we are 
to maintain existing govern- 
ments, then in my judgment we are, un- 


, heavy 


| 
| forces 





Of course, the reference to 40 | 


hand, | 


reached anything | 


Personally, I approve of this type of | 


establish or | 


is | 
concerned, we ourselves are far from the | 
| millenium. In Cetnral America they are | 


| that although the 





tend they have not such an opportunity. | 
I cannot pass on this beyond what I | 


will from time to time ‘be threatened if | 


recently wrote that | 
; asaki. 


| ingly 
public circles here as to policy furnished | 


In fact, it is my firm conviction that | 
j consular district, the 





Study Responsibility 


For Chinese Attacks 


Plans Considered Also for 
Sending More Marines 


Orient If 


Needed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment to China, but these plans were 
abandoned because of the seriousness of 
the Nicaraguan situation. 

The Marine Corps, in spite of the 
drain on its personnel both in 
China and Nicaragua, has not started 
any enlarged recruiting activities. Re- 
cruiting has continued on the routine 
scale, he said. 

American forces in Shanghai are co- 
operating with British and other foreign 
in protecting the International 
Settlement, it was stated orally by Sec- 
retary Kellogg March 31, and he has re- 
ceived no complaints regarding lack of 
protection from either American citizens 
or American officials in China. 

Secretary Kellogg said that there was 
no definite report yet as to the exact 
number of Chinese killed during the 
bombardment of Nanking by the British 
and American warships. The only infor- 
mation which the Department of State 
has is the report by Rear Admiral C. §. 
Williams in which he stated that few 
Chinese were killed, the shells being 
scattered over the area normally in- 


to 


| habited by foreigners. 
When in this connection it is realized | 


Warship Goes to Tsingtzo. 
The destroyer “Pillsbury” is now en 


| route from Shanghai to Tsingtao, at the 
cent of the exportation of bananas, the | 
leading product of Costa Rica; that they | 


request of the American Consul at that 
place, Admiral C. S. Williams, comman- 


| der-in-chief of the Asiatic Fleet, reported 
thousands of citizens, the accuracy of | 


to the Department of the Navy in a brief 
dispatch on March 31. 
It also was announced orally at the 


Department that another dispatch had 


been received from Admiral Williams, | pewarded with excellent results, 


but that it was of a confidential nature 


| and could not be made public. 


Americans Leave Interior. 

The evacuation of all Americans from 
interior China, as ordered by John van 
A. MacMurray, American Minister at 
Peking, is progressing steadily, accord- 


L | ing to telegrams received by the Depart- 
the government involving increased ex- | 


ment of State March 31 from American 
consuls in various parts of China. Up 
to the present Americans have been ad- 
vised to evacuate only to Shanghai or 
other cities where they can be safe- 
guarded but recently it appears 
large numbers of them may have to re- 
turn to the United States. The state- 
ment of the Department follows: 

The Department of State has just re- 
ceived a telegram from Clarence Gauss, 
advising that conditions are so con- 
gested in Shanghai that American refu- 
gees should return to the United States 
as soon as possible. 

Alexander G. Swaney, American con- 
sul at Psinan, reported in a telegram 


Northern troops are retreating north- 
ward through Anhwei Province. No 


eral foreigners residing there are in 
danger. 

He also reports that the situation at 
Psinan is characteribed by extreme ner- 
vousness on the part of foreigners and 
Chinese due to the uncertainty of the 
immediate future. All the students of 
the Shantung Christian: University have 
left Psinan with the exception of the 


Tensity at Chunking. 


At Chunking Minister MacMurray re- | 
ports that the situation is tense and that | 


foreign demonstrations are planned for 
March 31, The American consulate has 
been moved aboard the U. S. S. “Mo- 
nocacy”’ in order that the consul, Walter 
A. Adams, may be in communication with 


| the naval authorities and may avoid the 


risk of any incidents. Mr, Adams reports 
Chinese authorities 
are maintaining a satisfactory attitude 
at Chunking their control is inadequate. 
No Americans reside within the city. 
At Nanking, John K. Davis, the consul, 
reports that the American consulate is 
gutted but that the safe has not been 
opened. Many books and volumes of the 
bound correspondence are still there. The 
police are on guard but are disregarded 
by the Cantonese soldiers. Unrestrained 
looting of foreign houses continued 


Automobile Replacing 
Jinrikisha in Japan 


velopment, and also has caused 
crease in the use of the jinrikiska and 
the coolie-drawn cart, according to the 
statement March 31 


from Consul Henry B. Hitchcock, at Nag- 
Mr. Hitchcock indicated in his 
report that the increased activity in 
road building should provide an increas- 
Zood market for American 
building machinery. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


In Japan, as in other countries of the 
world, road improvement is being brought 
about principally through increased use 
of motor transportation. The jinrikisha 


in number, and in their place the auto- 
mobile and motor-truck are 
more and more evident. In the Nagasaki 
automobile has 
ushered in an era of street and road 


der the conditions, justified in such a 


that | 


Latin 
America 





abt STATEMENTS HEREIN Are GIVEN ON OFFICIAL ‘Atinonity ONL? 
AND WitHout Comment 8Y TH® Unittp States DAILY. 


Public Health 


Rate of Mortality for 65 Cities 


SS. 


The accompanying chart, based on telegraphic reports to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, indicates the mortality rate for 65 cities with 


a total population of 30,000,000. 


Campaign to Control Trachoma Reported 
To Be Awarded With Excellent Results 


Surgeon of Public Health Service Cites Instance of Ben- 
efit to Miner in Kentucky. 


The campaign to control trachoma 


: being conducted by the United States 


Public Health Service in cooperation with 
various State Boards of Health is being 


| United States Public Health Service an- 
; nounced in a statement March 31. 





dated March 30 that large numbers of | States are 


| vehicles, are now 


| fares, are undertaking a program 
| street widening and street improvement 
| which must continue for many years 


| mobiles to pass each other. 





by the Department | 
of Commerce, based on consular advices | 


| ciated. 


road- | 


becoming | 


j an 


| limits. 
| tains all national highways in the pre- 





policy. There will always be an opposi- ! 


tion there to criticize us, whatever we 
do, but it seems to me conducive to 
more satisfactory final results if the 
cziticism were confined to tral Amer- 
ica. Otherwise, I repeat, these embar- 
rassments are only aiding and encour- 
aging strife both demoralizing and de- 
structive, 


Surgeon Paul D. Mossman, of the 
Public Health Service, directing this 
work from Rolla, Mo., recently  sub- 
mitted to the Public Health Service, a 


| report on some of the recent achieve- 


ment in the trachoma field. This dis- 
case, it was explained is a communi- 
cable infection of the eye, and is present 
principally among American Indians, 
and among mountaineers of Kentucky, 


western North Carolina, eastern Ten- | 


nesee, and parts of Missouri. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Public Health Service follows: 

For the past several years the United 
States Public Health Service has been 
cooperating with various State Boards of 
Health in the prevention of trachoma. 

Trachoma is a communicable disease 
affecting the conjunctiva of the eye. 
A great many people in,the United 
infected with this disease. 
It occurs principally among the Ameri- 
can Indians living on reservations, and 


: ; ‘ | j i i 
trains are available and the lives of sev- | 4/50 38 quite a common disease among 


the mountaineers of Kentucky, western 


| North Carolina, eastern Tennessee and 


in certain areas in Missouri. At the 
present time the trachoma control work 
of the Public Health Service is being 
directed from Rolla, Mo., and is. under 


| the immediate charge of Surgeon Paul 
| D. Mossman, who has had many years 


experience in this line of public health 
work, 
Benefit to Patient Cited. 

Dr. Mossman has recently sent to the 
Public Health Service two clippings in 
the Richmond Register regarding a 
patient who was treated at the trachoma 
hospital at Richmond, Ky. The article 
briefiy summarized, states the facts in 
this particular case as follows: 

A man named Russell Honshul, age 
27, of Wolfe County, Ky., who was a 
miner and had been earning about $100 
a week, was brought to the hospital on 
October 20, 1926, sightless, having to 
building which should provide an in- 
creasing good market for American road- 
building machinery. 

Narrow streets and alleys, which were 
endurable in the days of coolie-drawn 
too cramped and 
crowded for motor traffic. 
beginning with a few main thorough- 


to come until most of the city streets 
are wide enough to permit two auto- 
As that 


: ~ | part of Japan included within the Naga- 
The increase in automobiles in Japan | 

has stimulated interest in good roads de- | 
a de- } 


saki consular district has been densely 


populated since early times, the cities | 


have been proportionately large for many 
years and possess a relatively large 


number of narrow streets that must be 


subjected to this modernization. 


Motorbuses are proving very popular | 


in city transportation, and taxicabs in 
their sphere are quite as much appre- 
In the Prefecture of Saga, for 
example, fully 90 per cent of the pas- 
senger automobiles in 
for hire. This 
with pre-automobile days, and entails 
increased allowance for street and 
road repairs in prefectural and city bud- 
gets. The prefecture maintans all roads 
classified as prefectural, even including 
such parts of them as lie within city 
The central Government main- 


fecture. 


Road Outlay Increases. 

The countryside as well as the cities, 
is showing the change in transportation 
methods. The old-time noriai basha, or 
horse-drawn bus, is fast giving way to 
the noriai jodosha, or motorbus. The 
greater speed of the motorbus makes it 
possible to travel greater distances in 
daylight, and this greater use 
roads and highways entails 
outlay for road maintenance. 


increased 


the | 


The cities, 


of | 


use are either | 
| motorbuses or taxicabs and similar cars 
means a suddenly in- | 
| creased use of the streets, as compared | 


of the | 


the first patient admitted to this hos- 
| pital when it was opened last fall. 
When he arrived he was suffering 
|from a case of trachoma so far ad- 
vanced that he was practically totally 
blind, being able cnly to distinguish be- 
tween day and night. As a result of 
the treatment given him, he was able 
to return home within two months, en- 
| tirely cured. 

Mr. Honshul made a statement in re- 
gard to his condition in which he said: 
“I couldn’t tell daylight from dark out 
of my right eye for seven years. About 
two years ago my lift eye began going 
out. Last May 10 was the last time I 
went anywhere without someone to lead 
me. A few days after Dr. Sory op- 
erated on me when I came here my eyes 
began to clear up and I can now see as 
good out of my right as out of the left 
eye.’’ 

There are 17 patients in'the trachoma 
hospital at Richmond, Ky., which hos- 
pital is known as the Irvine-McDowell 
Memorial Hospital. The hospital prop- 
erty was bequeathed to the Kentucky 
Medical Association by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Irvine. Drs. O. E. Hume and M. Dunn, 
members of the Kentucky State Medi- 
cal Association Committee, were those 
active in securing the property for this 
useful purpose. 


| led to the hospital. Honshul was 


nomic loss to the community is averted 
through work of this sort, where per- 
sons that are entirely helpless are re- 
turned to self-supporting employment. 

When the first trachoma hospital was 
| established in a Kentucky county, 
several years ago, quite a large num- 
ber of inmates of the county poorhouse 
were operated upon by doctors of the 
Public Health Service, and had their 
sight restored, so that instead of being 
dependent upon a charitable institution, 
they were enabled to leave the poor- 
house and again resume employment. 
This is just one of the numerous cases 
which establish the fact that money 
spent for the prevention of disease 
gives a high return upon the investment. 
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Urban 
Statistics 


Decline Registered 
In Death Rate for 
Sixty-Eight Cities 


Mortality of 13.2 Per 1,000 
Population Noted for 
Week Ended 
March 26. 


A mortality rate of 13.2 per 1,000 
population was reported by 68 cities in 
the United States with a total popula- 
tion of 30,000,000, for the week ended 
March 26, as compared with the rate of 
19.1 for the corresponding week of last 
year, according to telegraphic returns re- 
ceived at the Bureau of the Census of 
the Depattment of Commerce on 
March 31. 

Annual Rates Given. 

The annual rate for these 68 cities, 
the tabulation showed, is 13.8 for the 12 
weeks of 1927, as compared with a rate 
of 15.9 for the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 

The text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Telegraphic returns from 68 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ending March 26, indicate a 
mortality rate of 18.2 as against 19.1 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (22.7) appears for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the lowest (9.1) for El 
Paso, Tex. The highest mortality rate 
(168), appears for Worcester, Mass., and 
the lowest for Portland, Oreg., Spokane, 
Wash., and Wilmington, Del., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

Decrease Not Alarming. 

The annual rate for 68 cities is 13.8 
for the 12-weeks of 1927, as against a 
rate of 15.9 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1926. ; 

Although in some foreign countries 
many deaths from epidemic influenza 


' have occurred recently, the figures from 


the large cities reporting to the Weekly 
Health Index show no alarming increases 
this year in the number of deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia combined. 


Revolutionary Forces 
Active in Nicaragua 


Admiral Latimer Reports Tax- 
ing of Native Fruit Growers 
By Sacasa Soldiers. 


Revolutiontsts, under the leadership of 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, still are active in 
certain parts of Nicaragua, particularly 
along the Mico and the Siquia Rivers 
above the city of Rama, according to a 
dispatch received at the Department of 
the Navy March 31 from Rear Admiral 
Julian L. Latimer, Commander of the 
Special Service Squadrons in Nicaraguan 
waters. 

The dispatch, dated March 30, stated 
that rebels were reported to be “taxing 
the native fruit growers, recruiting sol- 
diers from their forces and looting 
Chinese inhabitants.” 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, U. 
S. N., Commander of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron, has made the following 
report to the Navy Department in a 
dispatch dated March 30: 

At the town of Jinotega on March 29 
a band of revolutionists defeated a lit- 
tle force of Government troops with the 
result that they were able to enter the 
town. After a time, however, they with- 
drew. 

Forces of revolutionists are active on 


! the Mico and the Siquira Rivers in the 


territory above the city of Rama. It is 
reported that they are taxing the native 
fruit growers, recruiting soldiers for 
their forces, and looting Chinese in- 
habitants. 
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Standards 


Specifications 


Government Supplies 
Are Standardized by 


Specifications Board 


Procedure'Is Explained by 
Technical Secretary of Of- 
fice Attached to Bu- 
reau of Budget. 


N. F. Harriman, vice chairman and 
technical secretary of the. Federal 
Specifications Board of the Bureau of 
the Budget, in a written statement, 
March 31, outlined methods used in 
standardizing specifications for Govern- 
ment supplies. At the same time it was 
orally announced at the Bureau 


lating Government master specifications, 
exactly as in other Government bu- 
reaus and establishments, through the 
Federal Specifications Board. 
Standardizing Processes. 

The full text of the statement 
Mr. Harriman follows: 

The Federal Specifications Board was 
organized by the Bureau of the Budget 
in October, 1921. The purpose of the 
Board standardization, coordination 


of 


is 


and economy in the procurement. of ma- | 


terials and services (other than per- 
sonal) used by the Government, to avoid 
duplication of effort, and for the better 
utilization of industries. 

The duty of the board is to adopt 
standard specifications for materials and 
services, such specifications to be in har- 
mony with the best commercial practice 
wherever conditions permit, bearing in 
mind the desirability of broadening the 
field of supply for present economy and 
future emergency. Efficient and econom- 
ical quantity purchase presupposes 
standardization and definite specifica- 
tions. 

The Federal Specifications Board 
conrposed of one member from each de- 
partment and establishment which pur- 
chases materials and supplies in accord- 
ance with specifications. The initial 
meeting of the Board was held on Oc- 
tober 31, 1921, at which time an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the 10 Executive %e- 
partments, the Panama Canal and the 
General Supply Committee, was formed, 
as being more compact for the routine 
business of the Board. 

The Director of the 
of Standards is ex-officio chairman 
the Federal Specifications Board. 
detail work of the board and its 76 tech- 
nical committees is handled by the vice 
chairman. 

Operation of Board. 


is 


National Bureau 
of 


The procedure adopted for the consid- ; 


eration of the specifications is as follows: 
The need of specifications for a given 
article or material, for either technical 
or business reasons, is fully considered 
by the executive committee and the sub- 
ject is then referred to a technical com- 
mittee composed of the Government ex- 
perts in the particular subject, for con- 
sideration of all existing Government 
and commercial specifications. 

These technical committees have been 
formed in recognition of the fact that 
generally the opinion of a small group of 
qualified individuals is better than the 
opinion of any one expert, and differ- 
ences of opinion can best be eliminated 
in informal conferences. 

A specification is selected, or written 
by the technical committee concerned, 
which will be suitable for the use of all 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government. The coopera- 
tion and advice of interested commercial 
and industrial concerns is requested, and 
their recommendations are fully con- 
sidered by the technical committee. 

The specification as agreed upon by 
the technical committee is then sub- 
mitted to all departments and establish- 
ments of the Government, through their 
respective representatives on the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, for comment 


and criticism . At the same time, copies |! 


of the proposed specifications are sub- 
mitted to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, with a request for 
their informal assistance in securing 


comment and criticism from the various. | 
interested engineering and technical so- | 


cieties of the country. 
All criticism received 
back to the respective 


are referred 
technical com- 


mittees, for consideration on their merits. | 
When the specification is finally agreed | 
upon, it is promulgated by the Federal ee 
{ from commercial practice, necessitating | 


Specifications Board official United 
States Government Master Specification 
for use in connection with the purchase 
of material covered by the 
tion. 


as 


Technical Details Covered. 

The master specifications promulgated 
by the Board cover technical details 
only. The individual specifications pub- 
lished by the several departments and 
independent establishments and _ based 
upon these master specifications, include 
such additional non-technical information 
as may be desired, provided it does not 
amend or conflict with the technical de- 
tails of the master specification. 

The circular establishing the Federal 
Specifications Board states that the 
specifications adopted and promulgated 
by the board shall be binding upon and 
govern all departments and independent 
establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and was issued by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget by direction 
of the President. 

The Federal Specifications Board has 
one great advantage over all other stand- 
ardizing bodies in that the standard 
specifications officially promulgated are 
thus required by Executive authority to 
be used by all departments and establish- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

The preparation and use of master com- 
modity specifications for the entire Fed- 


eral Government is an essential step in | 
the economy which results from the pur- | 
chase of materials and supplies in large | 


quantities. In no field of Government 
operation was there greater need for con- 


| 
of | 


Standards that it cooperated in formu- | 








The- 


; he 


| the | 
and idiosyncrasies of officials long since | 


specifica- | 
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Science 


N ews-Summary 


of Today's Issue 


{[CoNTINUED From Pace ONE.] 


Public lands in Alaska to be opened 
for entry on April 15. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
National Park Service describes 
wonders of public recreational reserva- 
tions. 


Radio 


Elimination of some of the 733 radio 
stations of the country is urged of Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Full text of program for regulation 
of broadcasting stations as presented 
to Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Railroals 
Excess profits of St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon Railway fixed by I. C. C. in first 
ruling under receptive clause of Trans- 
portation Act. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


February statistics of earnings and | 


expenses of Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board Air Line, and Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroads. 
Page 13, Col. 2 
February statistics of earnings and 
texpenses of Denver & Rio Grande, Mis- 
|souri, Kansas, Texas, Southern Pacific, 
|and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
| Railroads. 
| Page 10, Col. 2 
February statistics of earnings and 
expenses of Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Galveston, 
|Harrisburg & San Antonio, and Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Summary of rate decisions by the 
BG. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Approval given to proposed rate re- 
ductions on coal shipped to Cincin- 
natti. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
First hearing assigned for investi- 
gation of grain rates in western dis- 
trict. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
Final valuation report on Waynes- 
burg & Washington Railroad. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of ruling 
evidence insufficient to declare west- 
ern freight rates on livestock un- 
reasonable. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Science 
Swedish inventioni keeps windshield 
vision clear of frost and mist. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Bureau of Standards making tests of 
carbon dioxide. 


e . 
Shipping 
Steamship company opposes reopen- 
ing of inquiry on wool rates. 
Page 1, Col: 4 
Shipping Board urged to Dieselize 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Mr. Hoover Says Radio 
Commission Need Time 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 


Hoover stated orally on March 31 that 
in his opinien the Radio Commission 


would have to go through somewhat the | 


same process “as the Department has 
already gone through” in the matter of 
considering proposals. Many.proposals, 
said, might seem attractive until 
they are considered in the light of their 
ramifications and from a background of 


experience. Mr. Hoover stated that “the 


Commission must run the gauntlet of | 


suggestions,” and added that perhaps 
when those who had made the sugges- 
tions were all through, they would come 
to the conclusion that it might be best 
to let the Commisison do the job. 

structive work than in the field of pur- 


chase standards. ; 
For certain classes of materials and 


supplies there were almost as many varl- 


ations in the department’s specifications 
for a given article as there were specifi- 
cation writers. These specifications were 
developed through the years, and bore 
impres of. notions, whimsicalities 


gathered to their fathers. 


The peculiar requirements of certain | 


of these specifications meant departure 


special fabrication, which always in- 
volves great cost. The Government has 
paid large sums of money for this lack 
of standardization. 

Commercial Commodities. 


mercial commodities, ‘and is not consid- 
ering materials and devices of a strictly 
military nature, such as ordnance mg- 
terial, ammunition and explosives, mil- 
itary aeronautics, chemical warfare, gen- 
eral military equipment, materials used 


in connection with the construction of | 


naval vessels, etc. 
The selection of specifications or 
standards by the consumer, without due 


regard to the manufacturing problems | 
involved, would be as serious as the es- | 
tablishment of them by the manufac- | 
turers without a careful consideration of 
In the se- 


the needs of the consumer. 
lection of specifications for Government 


use, the Federal Specifications Board is | 


coordinating these two interests in a 


manner which is fair to and understood | 
3 
by both manufacturer and user. Even- | 


tually all Government purchases will be 


based on correct standards of quality and | 


practice. 

Up to the present time, 476 specifica- 
tions have been promulgated as United 
States Government Master Specifica- 
tions, covering all of the more important 


commodities, and their use by all of the | 


departments, bureaus and activities of 
the Government is mandatory by Execu- 
tive order, 


South American trade. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Supreme Court 


Summary of cases under advisement 
| of Supreme Court of the United States 
| at date of recess. 


| vessels in 


Page 13 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until April 11. 


Tariff 


New Treasury Department tariff reg- 
ulations on burlap bags. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


| Taxation 


Sce special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Puge 6. 
Treasury Department Committee 
studying administrative provisions of 
| revenue laws. 
\ , ' ‘ Page 1, Col. 6 
| Territories 
Public lands in Alaska to be opened 
for entry on April 15. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Representative McFadden to propose 
legislation to extend Federal Reserve 
| System to Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
Virgin Islands. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Textiles 
Figures reported on active and idle 
wool machinery during February, | 
Page 9, Col. 1) 
Department of War approves appli- 
cations for two bridge projects. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


| Tobacco 


Tobacco crop in 
larger than in 1926. 


Corea reported 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Tobacco crop of 1927 in Porto Rico 

estimated at 47 per cent higher than 
| in 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 4 


| Trade Marks 


See special Index and Law 
Page 12. 


Trade Practices 


| Digest on 
' 
| 
| 
| Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against hosiery firm. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Federal Trade Commission orders 
| furniture firm to cease advertising “fac- 
tory to you” goods since it owns no 
factory and acts solely as retailer. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


|W eather 


Cold, wet weather in central States 
serves to show demand-for seeds in 
| majority of markets. 


Wool 


Steamship company opposes reopen- 
ing of inquiry on wool rates. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 2 


| Conditions Studied 
Of Pyrometric Cones 


Use in Ceramic Industry Are 
Considered in Tests by Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


The Bureau of Standards has deter- 
mined the temperature characteristics of 
pyrometric cones under various condi- 
tions of firing, for the use of the ceramic 
industry, the Department of Commerce 
has just stated. 

The effect of various furnace gases in 
changing the softening points from 


it is said, so that corrections may be 
made by each user according to the 
atmosphere presented in his kilns. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 
of triangular cross-section. 
They are made of ceramic materials and 


| pyramids 





| ness from its neighbor in the series. 


| in the ceramic industry, in the control 
of processes which require regulation of 
the rate of firing. 
they may be distributed throughout a 
| kiln and a predetermined heating sched- 


| ule may be maintained by so regulating | 
At present, the Federal Specifications | 
Board is directing its attention to com- | 


the firing as to cause the various cones 
of a series to soften and bend down at 
the proper time. 

Information as to the temperatures at 
which the various cones of the series 
soften as well as to the degree of uni- 
formity with which each member is be- 
ipg manufactured is obviously of very 
great value to the users of these 
pyrometric cones. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards therefore has determined their 
temperature characteristics under vari- 
ous conditions of firing. 

It was found that the temperature 


erally depends on the route at which 
its temperature is raised as well as on 
the gaseous atmosphere surrounding it 
during the heating. 

A table was prepared showing the 
temperatures at which the cones start 
to bend and that at which the tip touches 
the base (end point) for two different 
rates of heating in clear air, 

The effect of various furnace gases 
in changing the softening points from 
those in the table were also determined 
; So that corrections may be made by each 
| user according to the atmosphere pres- 
ent in his kilns. T 
investigation were ptblished in the No- 


| vember, 1926, number of the Journal of 


.4the American Ceramic Society, 





those in the table were also determined, | 


Pyrometric cones are small, slender | 


form a series of about 6Q members, each | . 
| Re 2 F : _ | can be very easily and accurately con- 
| member differing slightly in refractori- | trolled and measured, the knowledge of 





Being inexpensive, | 


| critical 


; atmospheres. 


results of the | 


Oil 


Recovery 


Hich Level Recorded | Treasury Aids Revision 
oO 5 


In Daily Oil Output 
In February Report 


Seminole Fields Are Largest 
Single Factor During the 
Month in Creating 
New Record. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
crude petroleum in February. All of 
the other producing districts, except Cal- 
ifornia and the Gulf Coast, reacted from 
the shut-downs incurred by the winter 
season and increased their production., 
Seminole Oil Pools. 

The largest single factor in the Feb- 
ruary production increase was the Semi- 
nole field composed of several pools in 
the vicinity of the town of Seminole, 
Oklahoma. This field struck its real 
stride in February and, though pre- 
vented from producing at its greatest 
capacity by inadequate pipe-line and 
storage facilities, produced an average 
of about 275,000 barrels per day through- 
out the month. A special canvass of 
Seminole operations showed that the 
major portion of the production was 
being shipped ,as produced, that con- 
siderable was stored in tank-farms, but 


| that very little was added to producers’ 
| storage (storage at wells). 


This is in 
contrast to Smackover where large 
amounts were stored in open pits in the 
boom days. 
Daily average showed 


imports yery 


| little change in February as compared 


with January. Shipments from Mexico 
registered a small decline which was 
more than offset by increased imports 
of Venezuelan crude. 


As was expected, in view of the record | 
| production, crude stocks were increased 


materially in February. Stocks on hand 


east of California at the end of the month | 
| totaled 285,458,000 barrels as compared 


with 278,972,000 barrels for January, a 
gain of nearly 6,500,000 barrels. Though 
this is the greatest increase recorded in 


| this class of stocks since 1923, the total 
is still below that of a year ago. 
of both light and heavy crude in Califor- ! 


Stocks 


nia decreased during February. 
Refined Production. 
Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
crude petroleum in February amounted 


| to 63,351,000 barrels, of which 60,202,000 


barrels was domestic crude petroleum 


and 3,149,000 barrels was foreign crude | 


petroleum. The total represents a daily 
average of 2,263,000 barrels, which is 
very close to the record figures of last 
November. 

Gasoline production for the month 
totaled 25,024,000 barrels, a daily aver- 
age of 894,000 barrels. This was the first 
time since July, 1926, that daily gasoline 
production has failed to increase. In- 
dicated domestic demand rallied from the 
slump of the previous month, the daily 
average of 651,000 barrels being an in- 
crease over January of 15 per cent, and 
over February, 1926, of 15 per cent. 
Stocks of gasoline on hand February 28 
amounted to 49,714,000 barrels, which 
is an increase. over the previous month 
of 38,656,000 barrels, or about half the 
January increase. At the present rate 
of total demand, these stocks (49,714,000 
barrels) represent 64 days’ supply as 
compared with 67 days’ supply on hand 
the previous month and 65 days’ supply 
on hand a month ago. Stocks of gas oil 
and fuel oil continued to decrease as de- 


| mand for cracking and fuel purposes 
| continued heavy. 


Stocks of kerosene, 
lubricants, and wax increased as total 
demand dropped off. 


|Carbon Dioxide Uses 


In Cooling Studied 


Bureau. of Standards Issues 
Statement on Studies Made of 
Thermodynamic Properties. 


Because of its use as a refrigerating 


| medium and because its critical tempera- 


ture is at a point where temperatures 


the properties of carbon dioxide are of 


! . : . . . 
They are used extensively, especially | Considerable importance, it is pointed out 


by the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, in a recent statement. 

The Bureau is engaged in an exten- 
sive program to determine the important 
thermodynamic properties of carbon 
dioxide and other fiuids used in power 
production or refrigeration. 

The full text of the statement by the 


| Department follows: 


The properties of carbon dioxide are 


| of interest, not only because of its use 


as a refrigerating medium, but because 
its critical temperature 31.1 degrees C 
is at a point where temperatures can be 
very easily and accurately controlled and 
measured. The investigations of the 
phenomena in carbon dioxide 
constitutes one of the classical re- 
searches of thermo-dynamics. he temper- 
ature range within Which carbon dioxide 
can exist as a liquid in contact with its 


" : | own vapor is not large, extending from 
at which a given cone will soften gen- | 


the triple (freezing’ point at —56.59 de- 
grees and a pressure of 5.113 atmospheres 
to 31.1 degrees C at a pressure of 72.95 
he publication of the Bu- 
reau’s measurements of the vapor pres- 
sures of carbon dioxide makes available 
accurante data for all temepratures and 
pressures at which liquid and vapor are 
in equilibrium. The measurements give 
the temperature corresponding to any 
pressure to an accuracy of 0.01 degrees, 
and gives the pressure corresponding 
to any temperature to an accuracy of 
a few parts in 10,000. These measure- 
ments are part of an extensive program 
to determine the important thermody- 
namic properties of carbon dioxide and 
other fluids used in power production or 
refrigeration. 





cen + 


| condemnatio 


|} on the contrary, oo a 
' there and consumed there by their cus- | 


Of Revenue Statutes 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

ing Secretary, to take charge of the 
work before the committee. Mr. Nash 
is awaiting further word from Bin We 
Gregg, the Bureau’s general counsel, be- 
fore putting any suggestions in the shape 
of formal recommendations. 

Frequent situations have arisen in the 
Bureau where the administrative officers 


were unable to determine the proper 
course to follow because of statutory pro- 
visions and subsequent construction of 
them by courts. Secretary Mellon has 
said on several occasions that one of 


the tasks to which he felt committed was | 


simplification of the Federal tax laws, 
and the present program was said to 
be another step in line with the Secre- 
tary’s ideas. Mr. Mellon is in Europe 
on vacation, but prior to his departure 
he conferred with Mr. Gregg on some 
of the changes he thought vital. 

Mr. Nash said he expected that the 
conferences between members of the 
committee and the House — ° 
would develop gradually the points which 


had proved troublesome and as each | 


arises, consideration will be given to 
amendments. 


Court Makes Ruling 


On Public Drinking | 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
the liquor drunk by their guests does 


not exclude the operation of the law, the | 


court decided. : 

The court pointed out that a nuisance 
as defined by the National Prohibition 
Act is, “Any room, house, building, boat, 
vehicle, structure, or place where intoxi- 
cating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept 
or bartered in violation of this title 


(title 2), and all intoxicating liquor and 
nd used in maintaining | 


property kept ar 
the same, is hereby declared to be a 


: ” 
common nuisance. 


The defendants contended that their | 


places were not within the scope of the 
n if liquors found on their 
premises were not “kept” by them, but, 
were merely brought 


tomers. It was also contended that the 


word “kept” 


duration, or continuance. And in this 


a dissenting opinion by Circuit Judge | 


Alschuler appeared to agree. But the 
majority opinion pointed out that the 


i statute does not say “kept by. the pro- 


prietor,” nor otherwise limits the act of 
keeping to any particular class of per- 
sons. The court, by resort to other sec- 
tions of the prohibition act, indicated 
that the liquor the customers brought 
to the public place was transported 


Labor 


members | 


implies the idea of time, | 


Om 
INDEX 


i 


| The 


: At the Executive Offices 
March 381, 1927. 

10 A. M. Secretary Wilbur, of the 
; Department of the Navy, called to lay 
latest dis- 


| 
ea 


| before the President the 
| patches on the Chinese situation from 
Rear Admiral Williams, Commander of 
| the Asiatic Fleet. 

10:30 A. M. Former Senator Richard 
| P. Ernst, of Kentucky, called to bid the 
| President good-bye preparatory to leav- 
ing for his home in Covington, Ky. 

12:30 P. M. The President receives 
the delegates from the eastern district 
convention of the American Physical 

Education Association. 

Remainder of Day-——Engaged with 
| secretarial staff and answering mail 

correspondence. 


| Clear Vision Is Possible 
With Windshield Device 


The invention of a device in Sweden 
which will keep windshields clear regard- 


atmosphere, has been reported to the 


that a vacuum provides heat insulation. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A device which is claimed to prevent 


hicles from being coated with frost or 
similar substances which would tend to 
| obscure vision has been invented by a 
Swedish engineer, according to a report 
| from the American consulate at Stock- 
| holm, Sweden. The new invention is re- 
| ported to be constructed on the principle 
and has been the name 
“Vacuum.” 

An article published in Sweden states 
that the device, which is mounted on the 
| inside of the windshield, has eliminated 
the dangers in connection with an ob- 


given 


| vehicle a clear view regardless of how 
| much frost or mist may collect on the 
glass. It is composed of thick glass, is 
said to be of simple construction and is 
fastened to the windshield by suction with 
' such pressure that it remains in fixed 
position. 

During investigations of the device by 
there in violation of the statute and so 
i had been “used” in violation of the act; 
‘ hence its possession became unlawful 
| and it was then ‘kept” in violation of 
law. It was kept for an unlawful pur- 
| pose, and became a nuisance. 

The full text of this decision will 
appear in a later issue under the title 
Mike Fritzel v. United States. 





less of frost and mist conditions of the | 


Department of Commerce by the Ameri- | 
| can consulate at Stockholm. It is said that | 


the invention operates on the principle | starice that something must be done to 


windshields of automobiles or other ve- | ant’s fault, or nobody’s fault—barring, 


| 
' 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
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Workmen’s 


Compensation 


President’s Day | Ethelbert Stewart 


Urges Revision of 


4 


Compensation A 


“ae 
. 


Special Funds Favored for 
Conduct of Rehabilitajion 
Work for Injured 
Employes. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
ance and compensation of workmen for 


industrial activities, undertaken 355 years 
ago by the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, Mr. Stewart explained, 43 
States have enacted legislation along 
this line, 

In 1893, when the investigation of con- 
ditions in the United States was begun, 


| only Germany and Austria had enacted 


| legislation looking toward the protection 





| that a vacuum provides heat insulation | 
of | 


of industrial labor, he pointed out, but 
gradually “this method of treating in- 
dustrial accidents, and in many cases in- 
dustrial diseases also, has practically 
girdled the world, wiping out the old 
common law defenses and saying in sub- 


protect the worker’s family in case of 


| accident absolutely regardless of whether 


it was his own fault, or some fellow serv- 


of course, intentional and deliberate ex- 
posure to accident and in some inci- 


| dents barring drunkenness.” 


Workmen’s compensation legislation in 


| this country, Mr. Stewart told his audi- 
| ence, has received a greater amount of 


investigation and study than has any 
other type of legislation. 

He said: “Forty State commissions 
have been directed to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject and report to the legis- 


| latures of their respective States. Thirty- 


structed vision and gives the driver of the ; 


nine of these forty commissions reported 
that legislation of some sort should be 


; enacted; and even in the case of the one 


commission reporting against it the leg- 
islature seems to haye been convinced 
otherwise by the report itself. At any 
rate it enacted a compensation law.” 


The full text of Mr. Stewart’s ad- 
dress will be published in the issue of 
April 2. 

the Swedish Testing Institute, which 
were carried on over a period of several 
months the article states, the invention 
proved itself capable of meeting all tests 
to which it would be subjected in daily 
use. It is reported to be of equal value 
on automobiles, or on railway and trolley 
cars. The price of the appliance in Swe- 


| den is 30 crowns ($8). 


On the Baltimore & Ohio the Will to Please is expressed in courteous service 


The Will to Please 


Your inquiries at ticket offices are answered with 
thoughtful courtesy. Train employees give every con- 
sideration to your comfort. Good meals at moderate 
prices await you in the dining cars. Modern equipment 
and dependable « on-time” arrival provide for your 
safety and contentment. The will to please has but 
one object — your satisfaction. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is the only route between New 
York — Chicago — St. Louis passing directly through 
Washington, with liberal stop-over privileges in the 
National Capital — 


And in New York, the Baltimore & Ohio is the only 
‘railroad that provides the traveler with the comfort and 
convenience of Motor Coach Service to and from the 
Heart of New York or Brooklyn and trainside at 


Jersey City 


— without extra charge. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


1827 —100 YEARS OF SERVICE — 1927 
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Seed 
Markets 


Different Wonders 
Are Found in Each 
Of National Parks 


Spectacles Include Glaciers, 
Volcanoes, Lava Lake and 
Ruins of Old Civi- 


lization. 


Each of the national parks in the 
United Ctates has a marked “person- 


ality” of its own, it has just been stated | 


orally at the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. a 
It was pointed out that one may visit 


than a decade and see something new and 
remarkable at each visit. 

In speaking of the features of the 
various parks, it was said at the offices 
of the National Park Service: 

“Mount Rainier, in Washington, is an 


extinct volcano, down the sides of which | 
clover appeared to be drawing to a close 


With stocks of do- | 

mestic seed very light, buyers were more | 
| favorable to imported seed and to lower 
showed | 


flow 28 glaciers, or rivers of ice. 
Lake Fills Crater. 

“Crater Lake, in Oregon, fills with 
water of astonishing blue the hole left 
when the top of Mount Mazama, another 
voclano in the same chain as Mount 
Rainier, was swallowed up in some far 
distant past. 


“The Yosemite National Park, in Cali- | 
fornia, in addition to its celebrated Yo- | 


semite Valley and lofty waterfalls, has 
in the north a river called the Toulumne, 
which spouts wheels of water 20 feet 
and more into the air. It has great 
areas of snow-topped mountains. 


“The Sequoia National Park, also in | 


California, contains great numbers of 


sequoia trees, of which scores are from | 


25 to 36 feet in diameter and thousands 
over 10 feet. Some of these trees are 
older than human history. The General 


Grant Park preserves the celebrated Gen- | 


eral Grant tree. 
“The Glacier National Park, in Mon- 


tana, was made by the earth cracking in | 


some far-distant time and one side 
thrusting up and overlapping the other. 
It has cliffs several thousand feet high, 
and more than 60 glaciers feed hundreds 
of lakes. 
summer. 
Plateaus of Minerals. 

“The Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming, besides its geysers, has many 
hot springs which build glistening pla- 
teaus of highly colored mineral deposits. 
It has a canyon gorgeous with all the 
sanctuary. 


“The Rocky Mountain National Park, | 


in Colorado, straddles the Continental 
Divide at a lofty height, with snow- 
capped mountains extending from end to 


end. Its glacier records are remarkable. | 


“The Mesa Verde National Park, in 


Colorado, hides in its deep-cut canyons | 


the well-preserved ruins of a civilization 
which passed out of existence so many 
centuries ago that not even tradition re- 
calls its people. 

“The Mount McKinley National Park, 
in Alaska, incloses a mountain higher 
above the near observer than any other 
mountain in the world; its caribou run 
in herds of a thousand or more. 


“The Hawaii National Park, Hawaiian | 
Islands, besides its three volcano peaks, | 


possesses a lake of boiling lava which 
may be photographed at night by its own 
light. 

World’s Greatest Chasm 


by far in the world. It is one of the 
world’s great wonders. 

“The Lafayette National Park, in 
Maine, exhibits some of the oldest gran- 
ite mountains in America. 
able for its exquisite beauty, combining 
sea and land, and for its remarkable 
variety and luxuriance of trees and 
shrubs. 

“The Lassen Volcanic National Park, in 
California, includes Lassen 
only active volcano 
United States. 

“The Hot Springs National Park, in 
Arkansas, contains 46 hot springs, the 
power of whose waters to alleviate cer- 
tain bodily ills has been recognized for 
many generations. It is the Spa of 
America. 


in Contintental 


“The on National Park, in Utah, ex- 


hibits in Zion Canyon a canyon of vivid 
coloring not dissimilar in conformation 
to the Yosemite Valley. 
the Rainbow of the Desert. 


its limestone cavern of large size and in- 
teresting decorations, is one of the not- 
able attractions of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 

“The Platt National 
southern Oklahoma’s 
springs. 

“The Sullys Hill National Park, in 
North Dakota, contains a wood, a stream, 
and a lake. It is an important wild ani- 
mal preserve.” 


Wheat Sy Rect oi P 


Park 
famous 


contains 
curative 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Makes Survey of 


Dry-Land Areas. 


A survey of costs and earnings on | 


wheat farms in the dry-land area of 
eastern Oregon shows that the best cash 
crop opportunities for success in that 
particular region are in wheat growing, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which conducted the survey, has just 
announced. : 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Wheat offers the best of the cash 
crop opportunities for success in the 
dry-land area of eastern Oregon, de- 
clares the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, announcing the results of 
a survey of costs and earnings on wheat 
farms in that region. 


Perhaps the greatest improvements 


' culture. 


| in some markets. 





| or demand. 


One lake floats icebergs all | 


in | 


It is remark- | 





It is in truth | 


; out shattering, 
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| 


‘ Wet Weather in Central States Serves 


To Retard Demand for Seeds in Markets 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Reports That Prices 
Are Well Maintained in Spite of the Conditions. 


Seed prices were well maintained dur- 
ing the week ended March 26 in spite 
of wet weather in the Central States 
which brought a slower demand than 
previously, according to a report of seed 


| prices just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Continued cold,’ wet weather in the | 
| Central States during the week ended 
| March 26, served to check field work 
| and consequently slowed down demand 


; : ark -h year for more |. ee . 
a new national park each ye | in the majority of markets, according to 


the United States Department of Agri- 
Prices of most seeds were well 
maintained and advances outnumbered 
declines. 
Demand for Red Clover. 
Clovers and Alfalfa.—Demand for red 


qualities of domestic. Prices 
little change but were firm for imported. 


During the week about 404,000 pounds 
was received from France and Germany | 


at one Atlantic port, subject to the Fed- 
eral Seed Act, compared with 33,000 


last week, and 319,000 two weeks ago. | 
Demand for red clover has been good ; 
Imports | 


in some European countries. 
of this seed into Germany during Jan- 
uary, 1927, amounted to 5,862,000 
pounds, compared with 1,076,700 last 
year. 

Alsike clover was in more demand in 
some markets but in less demand in 
others. 
a week ago. 

White clover was unchanged in price 
During the week about 
3,000 pounds was received at one Atlan- 
tie port from Great Britain. 
to Germany of white and “other clovers” 
amounted to 971,100 pounds during Jan- 


uary, compared with 166,200 last year. 
Sweet clover was in fair to good de- 
' swamp, it is stated. 
| cottonwood time timber, and an under- | ca I 
| a limited number available, thus placing 
| them in a firm position. 


The full text of the statement by the | available in normal quantities, remained 


mand in the majority of markets. Prices, 


| however, declined in a few markets. 


Alfalfa showed increased demand and 
prices averaged slightly higher. Like- 
wise reports from Europe indicate firm 
prices. Imports of alfalfa seed into Ger- 
many during January amounted to 
1,425,100 pounds, compared with 198,400 
last year. 


274,000 pounds in 1926, and 22,046,000 
pounds in 1925. The decreased produc- 
tion is attributed mainly to a reduction 
in acreage cut for seed. 


gentine alfalfa seed is nominally quoted 


at about $16 per 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
New York. 


1,629,200 pounds, compared with 130,- 
000 pounds in 1925. 


Turf Seed Prices. 


Turf seed prices were unchanged and 


in principal markets were mostly as 
follows: German mixed bent, $55-$60; 


| Chewings fescue, $26-$28; sheep’s fescue, | 


“ee | $25.50-$26; and red fescue, $26. 
“The Grand Canyon National Park, in | 


Arizona, exhibits the mightiest chasm | 


Miscellaneous.—Hairy  vetch 
were unchanged. 


during the week. About 286,000 pounds 


of hairy vetch and 66,000 pounds of com- | 


mon were received from Germany at two 
Atlantic ports. 

Demand for rape was quiet in most 
markets. During the week about 135,000 


pounds was received from Argentina and | 


Holland at two Atlantic ports. 


Millet demand was again dull. Com- 


| mon millet was being quoted at about | 
Peak, the | 


the same price as German; in one mar- 
ket, higher. 


Demand for Sudan grass failed to im- 
prove and prices were weak. 

Canada field peas were in less demand 
and prices tended to weaken. 


| and soybeans were unchanged. | 
Most seed grains continued in good | 


demand. Prices were slightly lower in 


. . { 
| some markets to correspond with grain | 


prices of wheat and oats. Owing to 


lateness of farm work, a good demand | 


Se .., | Still continues for seed wheat. 
“The Wind Cave National Park, with | ee ee ee 


may be made, says the Bureau, in the | 
| reduction of production costs through 


more efficient management of the labor 


| program, employment of the right size 

| and proper type of machinery, and the | 
The | 
| problem involves also the production of | 


proper choice of motive power. 


more of the feed crops for the livestock 


and the production of a larger propor- | 
| tion of the family food supplies. 


Large Area Operated. 
Growing wheat by the summer fallow 


| method in this region permits the farmer 


In Eastern Oregon | 


| a relatively long period of time is pro- 


to operate a relatively large area, since 


vided by this system in which to pre- 
pare the land for seeding. Favorable 


| climate allows the wheat to stand for | 


two to three weeks after it is ripe, with- 


unit, says the Bureau, is dependent 
largely on the experience and managerial 
ability of the farmer, but at least a sec- 
tion of land is needed on which to make 


a living. Gveater efficiency in the use of ; 


man labor, work stock and equipment, 
and the larger volume of sales are the 
factors mainly responsible for the in- 


creased earnings on the larger farms in | 


this area. 

Full details of the survey have been 
published in Department Bulletin No. 
1446-D, “Cost of Producing Winter 
Wheat and Incomes from Wheat Farm- 
ing in Sherman County, Oregon,” copies 


of which may be obtained from the De- | 


partment 


of Agriculture, 
D.C. 


Washington, 


Prices were mostly the same as 


Imports in- | 


The 1927 crop of alfalfa seed | 
| in Argentina is reported to be about 
26,500,000 pounds, compared with 35,- | 


The quality | 
of the crop is expected to be good. Ar- , 


The Argentine Department | 
of Agriculture reported that exports dur- | 
ing the calendar year 1926 amounted to | 


During January, | 
| 1927, 544,500 pounds was exported. 


prices | 
Arrivals were heavy | 


Prices of Siberian and | 
| Japanese were very firm. 


Cowpeas | 


A heavier | 


and provides a much | 
| longer harvesting season than in more } 
| humid areas. 
The question of the best size of farm | 


{ demand prevailed for seed barley than 
for seed oats, seed rye, or buckwheat. 
Seed corn was in good demand. 

Prices For Grasses. 


Grasses.—Timothy showed but slight | 


improvement in demand; however, prices 


were firm or slightly higher in most mar- | 


kets. During the week about 18,000 


pounds was exported from one Atlantic | 


| port to Germany and Holland. Combined 
ryegrass seed during January amounted 
to 1,113,500 pounds, compared with 104,- 
500 last year. 
Redtop was in fair to good demand at 
| prices which were mostly 
Kentucky bluegrass continued unchanged. 
| Canada bluegrass was in slow demand 
|} at lower prices which ranged 
$17.50-$21 per 100 pounds. 
Orchard grass was in fair 
} all but one market. 
Ryegrass showed some improvement in 
; demand. 
$7-$7.50 prices were unchanged. 


at one Atlantic port from Germany. 
Demand for meadow fescue was poor 

to fair and prices were unchanged. 
Prices of Bermuda grass continued to 

range $28-$32 in principal markets. 


Entry Is Announced 


For Land in Alaska 


| Tract of 7,017.94 Acres Is Sur- 
veyed and Will Be Opened 
on April 15. 


A plat of surveys in Alaska, represent- | 
, ing 7,017.94 acres of public lands, will 
be opened to entry on April 15, it was | 
| stated by the General Land Office, De- 


partment of Interior, on March 28. 


The area has little agriculture value | : . ; 
| ness in evidence on certain styles at 


as it consist principally of muskeg 


growth of alder, willow and smali tim- 
ber, are noted. 


Department follows: 

The plat of surveys in T. 10 N.. R. 8 
W., S. M., Alaska, will be filed in the 
district land office at Anchorage, Alaska, 
on April 15, 1927. 


For 91 days beginning 15, 1927, the | 


unreserved lands represented by said plat 
will be opened to entry under the home- 


stead law by qualified former service | 


men of the World War and also to entry 
by those persons having a preference 
right to the land, superior to that of the 
soldiers. These parties may file their 
applications during the 20 day period 
immediately proceding the filing of 


the plat and all applications so filed will | 


be treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9 o’clock a. m. on April 15, 1927. At 
9 o’clock a. m., on July 15, 1927, the 
land remaining unentered will become 
subject to entry under any applicable 
public lands laws by the public generally. 


This plat represents the survey of 7,- 
017.94 acres of public land. Land: nearly 
level, ranging in elevation from 20 to 100 
feet above mean high tide. Soil: very 
fine sandy loam, and decayed vegetable 
matter on subsoil of glacial formation. 
timber. The area consist principally 
Undergrowth: Alder, willow and small 
timber. The area consist principally 
| of muskeg swamp and has little agri- 
cultural value. There is no indication 
of mineral. 


Labor Cost Allowed 
In Corn-Borer Area 


Growers of sweet and field corn in 
| the corn-borer area of New York, 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
| gan, are to be paid for extra labor in- 
volved in complying with the State regu- 


lations on a basis of cost, not to exceed ! 


$2 an acre, as the result of an amend- 


ment to the regulations governing corn | 


borer campaign. Dr. A. F. Woods, Di- 


rector of Scientific Research of the De- } 


partment, announced the change. 
In the previous order, extra 


per acre for field corn and $1 per acre 
for sweet corn. 

1.ct that a large stalked variety 
of sweet corn and a small stalked 
variety of field corn are grown in Michi- 
gan and other sections responsible 
for the amendment, Dr. Woods ex- 
plained. 


is 


| Army Plans to Sell 
Sodium Nitrate Stores 


Approximately 6,000,000 pounds of so- 

; dium nitrate located at the Ordnance 
| Reserve Depot of the Army at Charles- 
| ton, S. C., will be sold by sealed bids to 
be opened at the depot on April 9, the 
| Department of War has announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department offers for sale 
all sodium nitrate located at the Charles- 
ton, S. C., Ordnance Reserve Depot, less 
150,000 pounds net weight, withdrawn 
; for transfer to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Sealed bids covering purchase 
of this material will be received at the 
Charleston Ordnance Reserve Depot, 
Charleston, S. C., not later than 10 a. m. 
Eastern Standard time, April 9, 1927. 

The records of the Charleston Depot 
| indicate that the original amount of so- 
dium nitrate placed in storage seven 
years ago was 6,743,000 pounds net 
weight. The amount of shrinkage is un- 
determined, so the War Department can- 
not state the quantity remaining availa- 
ble for sale. Furthermore, guarantee 
cannot be given as to the chemical analy- 
sis, moisture content and condition with 
reference to crystallization or other 
4 change, 








imports into Germany of timothy and | 


unchanged. | 


mostly | 


to good | 
demand and prices were maintained in | 


| hand. 
With American seed selling at | 


Dur- | 
ing the week 19,700 pounds were received | 


| usually moves a_ nominal 
| cheese, but is not considered active. 


| from the previous week. 


Spruce, birch and | 


Cotton 


Acreage 


Cheese Movement 
Reported Nominal 
| In Steady Market 


| 


Receipts Light Owing to Bad 
Roads and Board Prices 
Prevail for Week to 
March 206. 


Steadiness, with movement of a nomi- 
nal amount of cheese, characterized the 


ended March 26, according to a review 
of the markets just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Though east- 
ern demand showed improvement, the 
trade was mostly for current needs. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The eastern distributing centers ex- 
| perienced a somewhat improved demand 
in a wholesale way for small lots of 
cured cheese. Fresh goods continued 
| steady with only a nominal volume on 
Some inquiry was received for 
slightly off quality goods, and several 
large blocks changed hands. 

Young Americas continued firm. 
Other styles were considered steady and 
the demand kept current arrivals from 
accumulating. 

In the central West, the bulk of busi- 
ness was transacted for current needs. 
Twins and Daisies were in greatest de- 
mand, while Longhorns continued in 
plentiful supply and moved slowly. The 
total holdings of Square Prints, due to 
restricted production the past few weeks 
and slightly improved demand, are now 





| about normal. 


Buyers, in practically all markets 


| regulated their purchases to actual cur- 


rent requirements. This type of trading 


amount of 


Primary Market Strengthened. 
The cheese markets throughout the 
week under review were governed by 
board prices, which were unchanged 
The market as 
a whole was considered steady with firm- 


various distributing markets. 
Twins were in good demand with only 


Daisies, while 








labor | 


was allowed for at the flat rate of $2 | estimates just received from the Depart- 


; nomics. 


full steady; but Longhorns continued 


| easy due to the quantity on hand. The 
| holdings of Square Prints, having de- 


creased the past few weeks are not con- 
sidered excessive. 

The general sentiment appeared to 
favor unchangd board prices, but suf- 
ficient strength developed at the meeting 
of the. Wisconsin Cheese Exchange, 
March 25, to advance the ruling price 
of Twins % cent. Then on the Farmers’ 
Call Board, Longhorns, Single Daisies 
and Square Prints advanced 14, % and 
% cent, respectively. 

Highways Delay Deliveries. 

The highways in the producing sec- 
tions last week were breaking up, and 
due to rain and snow this week the roads 
became impassible in several sections. 
This will effect deliveries from factories, 
and no doubt they will be irregular un- 
til the majority of the county roads are 
again in shape to withstand heavy traf- 
fic. The weather throughout the entire 
week has been cloudy with some rain- 
fall and frequent snows. 

Receipts of American cheese at Wis- 
consin warehouses, from the first of the 
year to March 19, inclusive, are 5,304,124 
pounds less than for the corresponding 
period in 1926.. Present advices indicate 
some increase in milk receipts but so 
far the actual increase of receipts at 
warehouses, have hardly come up to ex- 
pectations. 

Present climatic conditions cannot be 
considered favorable toward greater pro- 
duction. 


Tobacco Production 
Rises in Porto Rico 


_ 


Crop for 1927 Estimated as 47 
Per Cent Larger Than 
in 1926. 


Considerable increases in both acreage 
and production of Porto Rican tobacco 
in the present season are indicated in 


ment of Agriculture and Labor in Porto 
Rico by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
Production for 1927 will prob- 
ably total 51,412,000 pounds as compared 
with 35,000,000 pounds in 1926 and an 
average of 23,218,000 pounds for the 
five years 1921-1925. The full text of a 
— just issued by the Bureau fol- 
ows: 


The preliminary estimate of the Porto | 


Rican tobacco crop for the coming sea- 
son is confirmed, as previously reported, 
by Assistant Agricultural Director Fi- 
gueroa of the Porto Rican Department 
of Agriculture and Labor in a report to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The estimate for the first crop is placed 
at 50,412,000 pounds and for the second 
at 1,000,000 pounds, from an acreage 
| of 77,000 acres. This indicates a consid- 
erable increase in both acreage and pro- 


35,000,000 pounds was harvested from 
an acreage of 50,000 acres. The per- 
centage increase of production in 1927 
over 1926 is 47 and of acreage 54 per 
cent. 

Due to the adverse weather conditions, 
and the lack of barn accommodations, 
there was much damaged tobacco in that 


ing to the information received from the 
Porto-Rican Department of Agriculture 
and Labor. The weather, however, has 
changed for the better; the harvest goes 
on normally, and the quality of the prod- 
uct has greatly improved. 

The cooperative marketing organiza- 





| tions have announced that they will de- 
stroy all the damaged tobacgo in their 
barns. They have invited independent 
growers to do the same. 


trade ‘of the cheese markets for the week | 


duction over last year, when a crop of | 


part of the crop harvested early, accord- | 
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Egyptian Government to Restrict Acreage 
Of Cotton and Buy Product from Growers Must Describe Tract 


Agriculture Department Advised of Plan to Aid Producer ; 
Restrictions May Reduce Production 300,000 Acres. 


Measures to aid Egyptian cotton grow- 
ers, including government restriction of 
area planted to cotton and the purchase 
of cotton by the government, have re- 
cently been adopted, according to infor- 


mation received by the Department of 
Agriculture from the International In- 
stitute at Rome, and just made public. 

The acreage restriction will reduce 
Egypt’s cotton acreage by at least 300,- 
000 acres if it is rigidly enforced, it is 
estimated. Local speculation in the cot- 
ton markets is the chief evil which the 
government hopes to combat by pur- 
chase of cotton, it is explained. 

Diversification of crops and rotation 
are primary objects of the measure, ac- 
cording to the statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and based 
on the information furnished by the In- 
ternational Institute. The full text fol- 
lows: 

Acreage restriction and government 
purchases of cotton are among measures 


Slash Left on Ground 
Retards New Growth 


Softwood Limbs, Tops and De- 
bris Found More Harmful 
Than Hardwood. 


Softwood slash, left on the ground 
after the cutting of coniferous trees, may 
retard new growth for a period of from 
15 to 20 years, according to a study of 
the effect of the slash of hard and soft 
woods which has just been completed 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The full text of a statement just issued 
advocating that cut-over areas be rid 
of all slash, follows: 

Limbs, tops, and other debris left by 
the lumberman following the cutting of 
a stand of softwood timber in the North- 
east may prevent the establishment of 
new reproduction for a period of 15 to 
20 years, says the Forest Service, in an- 
nouncing the results of a study of the 
effects of softwood and hardwood slash on 
cut-over areas. 

Following the cutting of a mixed stand 
of coniferous and hardwood trees, it is 
of more importance to rid cut-over areas 
of the softwood slash than the hardwood 
slash, the Forest Service finds. While 
there will be a greater volume of hard- 
wood brush left following a cutting of 
equal amounts of both types of timber, 
the coniferous slash forms more compact 
masses and is considerably more damag- 
ing to the possibilities of young growth 
than the hardwood slash. 

Dense softwood slash crushes and kills 
advance reproduction beneath it, unless it 
is removed. Hardwood slash, though 
covering a greater surface area, is less 
compact in nature, 
rapidity with which it disintegrates, con- 
stitutes a menace to reproduction from 
ony one-third to one-half as long as coni- 
ferous debris. 

In studying the relative amounts and 
effects of softwood and hardwood slash 
resulting from logging mixed stands on 
sample plots established in the White 
Mountain region, it was found that on 
the basis of equal quantities of each type 
of timber removed, softwood slash 
covers only about 60 per cent as much 
area as hardwood slash. The data 
showed, however, that only 32 per cent 
of all the hardwood slash consists of 
dense slash, as against 62 per cent for 
softwood or coniferous trees, indicating 
the greater tendency of softwood slash 
to compact itself. 

It is more important, therefore, to rid 
cut-over areas of coniferous than hard- 
wood slash, say the foresters, but in the 
proper cutting of timber in all cases it 
is advocated that all slash be collected 
and piled following a cutting operation, 
in order that it may be burned or other- 
wise disposed of when weather conditions 
are such as to reduce the fire hazard to 
a minimum. ‘ 

Much of the spruce region in the 
Northeast supports a mixed growth of 
conifers with Varying amounts of hard- 
woods. Spruce and fir are the principal 
species comprising the conifers, while 
birch, maple and beech make up the bulk 
of the hardwoods. Although spruce and 
fir find a ready market, hardwoods over 
the region as a whole are cut only 
sparingly except where unusually favor- 
able market conditions exist. 


Sharp Rise Is Reported 


In Russian Grain Prices 


Heavy shipments of Russian grain dur- 
ing the first 10 days of March in com- 
parison with surplus stocks brought a 
sharp rise in prices, according to a re- 


port just received from Agricultural | 


Commissioner G. C. Haas at Berlin by the 
Department of Agriculture. The text 
of a statement of the Department fol- 
lows: 

Russian grain procuring up to March 
10 amounted to 10,653,000 short tons 
according to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from Agri- 
cultural Commissioner G. C. Haas at 
Twenty-five per 


first 10 days. February procurings were 
957,000 short tons making a total up to 
March 1, 10,364,000 short tons as com- 
pared with 8,000,000 short tons for the 
same period last year. 


The stocks.of grain in the Ukraine on | 


March 1 are reported 19 per cent below 
stocks on February 1. Shipments are 
heavy in comparison to the surplus 
stocks and have caused a sharp rise in 
prices. ' 

The Ukraine weather station reported 
crop conditions on March 21 as average. 
Heavy snows have fallen over western 
Siberia, 


and, due to the ! 


cent of the | 
| plans for the month were executed the 


adopted by the Egyptian Government to 
aid_cotton growers. These measures are 
intended to foster the adoption of a bet- 
ter rotation system, and to restrain spec- 
ulation on the Egyptian markets, says 
a report received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The Egyptian Government de- 
clares that its policy of buying cotton 
is not directed in manner toward the 
impossible end of influencing World 
prices, but is designed merely to curb 
local speculation and to prevent Egyp- 


tian cotton markets from being thrown 


out of line with world markets. 
Acreage Restriction Law. 

It is estimated by reliable authorities 
that the acreage restriction law will 
reduce Egypt’s cotton acreage by at 
least 300,000 acres if it is rigidly en- 
forced. In 1926 the country’s cotton 
area was 1,854,000 acres, according to 
the final official estimate. In previous 
years, however, cotton acreage restric- 
tion laws have ~ot been effectively en- 
forced. Favorable cotton markets pre- 
vented their enforcement in 1915, 1918, 
and 1921, and a law passed in 1925 was 
later abrogated by decree because crop- 
ping plans were too far advanced for 
the 1926 crop when the law was pro- 
mulgated. : 

It is nevertheless the announced in- 
tention of the government rigidly to en- 
force the present law, which was passed 
December 8, 1926. 


of his tillable land in cotton. Violations 
of the law are punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both, and acreage 
planted in excess of the permitted 
amount may be uprooted at the farmer’s 
expense. Although last year’s cotton 
acreage aggregated slightly less 


acreage restriction in the new law  be- 


cause considerable areas of tillable land | second homestead entry, under the pro- 


in Egypt are not suitable for cotton. 
Chief Benefit Expected. 


The chief benefit expected from the | 
impulse toward crop | 
diversification, so that the country will | 


restriction is an 


become less dependent on cotton. Un- 


der irrigation methods, the fertility of | 


the Nile valley is not what it formerly 
was. Extension irrigation canals and 


prevented annual flooding, with its re- 
sulting deposit of fertile silt. Only a 
limited portion of the Nile valley is now 
subject to floods. Yields are conse- 
quently decreasing. Extensive irriga- 
tion, it is explained, causes difficulties 
if there is no equally extensive drainage 
system. It is therefore necessary for 
Egypt to improve her cultural methods, 
and crop diversification is sought as a 
means to that end. 

Experiments undertaken by the Egyp- 
tian Government indicate that a three 
years’ rotation would increase the yield 
of cotton by 20 pounds of lint per acre, 
and at the same time release more land 
and water for other crops. The one- 
third cotton restriction law is intended 
to help in establishing such a rotation. 
Under the law it will require three 
years for the farmer to put all his land 
into cotton. The government hopes that 
a three years’ trial will demonstrate the 


value of a rotation system so thoroughly | 


that it will be 
thereafter. 

Besides acreage restriction and gov- 
ernment purchases of cotton, Egypt is 
also making loans to growers at less 
than open market rates, prohibiting mix- 
ing of cotton varieties, and requiring 
certification of seed as to purity and 
germination. 


continued voluntarily 


Wheat Stocks in Europe 
Declared to Be Low 


European wheat stocks in the Hands 
of farmers are low, according to a cable 
just received by the Department of Ag- 
riculture from G. C. Haas, Agricultural 
Commissioner at Berlin. Prices have 
consequently shown an upward tendency 
recently in Vienna, Austria, and Breslau, 
Germany. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

The stocks of German crops in farm- 
er’s hands as of February 15 were low 
with the exception of oats and potatoes. 
The farm supply of wheat was 25 per 
cent of ghe crop. Reports of low stocks 
of wheat throughout European produc- 
ing regions have recently caused an up- 
ward tendency in prices in the markets 
in Vienna, 


It provides that no | 
farmer shall plant more than one-third | 





than | cigs 
|R. M. Pueblo, » 1 strict. 
the stipulated one-third for the country | F wamno, Cocriam, Smamel district 


as a whole, there is a basis for effective | 


; ; | November 
water impounding schemes have largely 





Austria and Breslau, Ger- | 
many. Weather along the lower Danube | 





Homestead 


Entries 


| Applicant for Lands 


In Terms of Suarvey 


Department of Interior Af- 
firms General Land Office 
on Applications for 
Entry. 


The Department of the Interior ina 
decision Just made rules that an appli- 
cation to emter upon public lands, in 
order to entitle it to consideration, must 
describe the land sought to be entered 
in “terms Of the last approved plat of 
survey on file in the district lamd office,” 

This decision affirms previous finding 
by the Commissioner of the Gemeral Land 
Office, fromm ‘which appeal WAS made by 
John A. Bradley of the Pueblo, Colorado, 
land district. 

Bradley’s application to make a second 
homestead entry for land in the Pueblo 
district had been suspended by the 
Pueblo office, and affirmed by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, pending amendment of 
description. In his appeal from this 
action, Bradley states that such conflict 
as existed between his application and 
prior entries arose from a conflict in the 
surveys, that such conflict was a matter 
of record only, and that there was no 
conflict between the actual locations of 
the lands. 

The full text of the Department's de- 
cision, Which is signed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior John He. Edwards, 
follows: 

John A. Bradley has appealed from 
the decisiom of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office dated December 14, 
1926, requiring him to amend the de- 
scription O£ the land sought to be en- 
tered undex his homestead application, 
042086, so as to conform with the plat 
of resurvey of 7,19 S, R. 55 W,, 6th 


Second Entry Filed. 
On October 17, 1925, Bradley filed 
the application in question to make a 


visions of the act of February 19, 1909 
(35 Stat. 639), for land described as the 
N.12, Sec. 18, inthe township and range 
as above. Br-"- claimed to have set- 
tled upon the land on or about March 1, 
1920, 

A plat 


of resuvey of the township 
was filed 


in the district lamd office on 

5, 1925, which shhowed the 
land previously described as the N.%, 
Sec, 18, to be located in part within 
the patented tracts 47, 48, amd 49, and 
the remaining portion as entirely cover- 
ing lots 5 and 6, and the SE % NEY, 
Sec. 18. The district land office sus- 
pended Bradley’s application because of 
its conflict with tracts 47, 48, and 49, 
and allowed him 30 days from notice 
within which to file an amended appli- 
cation containing a description of the 
land in comformity with the plate of re- 
survey. 

On appeal by Bradley the action of 
the local office was affirmed by the Com- 
missioner in his decision Of December 
14, 1926. 

Appeal to Department. 

In his appeal to'the Department, and 
in his appeal to the COmmissioner, which 
he asks shall also be considered by the 
Department, Bradley states that such 
conflict as exists between This applica- 
tion and prior entries arises from a con- 
flict in the surveys, that such conflict 
is a matter of record only, and that 
there is no conflict betweem the actual 
locations of the lands) He contends, 
therefore, that his application should be 
accepted as filed, 

The Department finds that the Com- 
missioner’s action was correct. In or- 
der to entitle an application to enter 
to consideration, it must describe the 
land sought to be entered im terms of the 
last approved plat of survey on file in 
the district land office. 

, The decision appealed from is affirmed. 


Tobacco Crop in Korea 


Is Larger Than in 1926 


While the 1926 tobacco crop of Korea 
is reported larger than last year, in a 
cable just received by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the production 
of 24,251,000 pounds is still 9 per cent 
below the average production for the five 
preceding’ years, The full text of a state- 
ment concerning the cabled information 
follows: 

The 1926 tobacco crop Of Korea is 
placed ,at 24,251,000 pounds, according 
to a cable from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
This is @M increase of 8 PerY cent over 
the 1925 crop of 22,423,000 pounds, but 


is favorable to both the fall sown crops | is still 9 per cent below the average 


and the spring work. 


Daily. 
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Improvement Cited 
In Present Methods 
Of Rehabilitation 


Quality Instead of Quantity 
Production Is Declared 
Outstanding Trend 
Now. 


Quality production instead of quantity 
production the outstanding 
trends in the national program of civil- 


is one of 
ian vocational rehabilitation 
according to H, B, Cummings, Southern 
Regional Agrent of the 
tional Rehabilitation Service of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational 

In the early stages of the work, Mr. 


Education. 


Cummings points out, States vied with 

in the number of 
Now, howeveg, he says, the 
from 


one another persons 
contacted. 
major interest has turned 


nimbers toward the lasting qualities of 


away 


rehabilitation. 

Outstanding Trends. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
One of the outstanding trends in the 
Nationally is toward quality 
production in rehabilitation 
quantity production. 


program 
work as 

In the 
States vied 


against 
early stages 
with one another in the number of per- 
sons contacted, the number 
made, the mumber on the live roll, the 


of the work 
of visits 
of the 


of The 


major interest is no longer in numbers. 


number registered cases, and 


number persons rehabilitated, 


Attention has been turned toward the 
lasting qualities of rehabilitation. States 
are becoming: more and more interested 
in doing a uniformly good 
itisnot as big a job as some other State 
is doing. 

general trend toward 


This improve- 


more care to be exercised in the choice 
of methods through which rehabilitation 
is aecomplished, 

Have Learned Much. 

Many Cases considered eligrible for and 
susceptible of rehabilitation 
ago would not be so considered today. 
The States have learned that with the 
limited funds available and 
staffs it is not possible to render serv- 
ice to all the disabled of a State, Good 
business suggests that funds be expended 
in such way as to yield the greatest 
return to the State. Obviously, this is 
accomplished by rendering service to that 

, group of disabled persons who can be 


rehabilitated in a comparatively short | 


time, Who will earn a living and more 
when rehabilitated, and who. will remain 
rehabilitated when once so 
by the State. 


Experience has demonstrated, not only | 


the wisdom of carefully selecting cases 
for rehabilitation, but also the need for 
careful selection of methods of rehabili- 
tation. The trend in this field is toward 


the use of rehabilitation methods which | 


prepare the disabled man for the em- 
ployment for which he is_ best fitted 
physically, mentally, and vocationally. 
Need of Specialists. 
Reference is had to the tendency of 
the rehabilitation group to become pro- 
fessional in nature. Certain members of 
the group have come to realize that the 
vocational adjustment of disabled per- 
sons is a Work which calls for special- 
ists. 
There is 
tion which 


another trend in rehabilita- 
is worthy of our attention. 
Reference is had to cooperation with 
other agencies in the promotion of a 
State program of rehabilitation. In the 
early days of the work an effort was 
made to have cooperating - agencies be- 
come, in part at least, rehabilitation ag- 
encies. An attempt was made to teach 
these agencies something of the rehabili- 
tation work and have them assume re- 
sponsibility for rehabilitation as a re- 
habilitation agency. As the idea of spe- 
cialization of function already referred 
to has developed we have gradually 
changed our views regarding cooperation 
with other agencies. Just as a rehabili- 
tation agency is organized for the spe- 
cial function of counsel, advice, guidance, 
supervision and placement, so is every 
cooperating: agency organized for a spe- 
cifie function. 

A charity agency is organized for a 
specific purpose and cannot, therefore, 
reasonably be expected to render other 
than charity service to a rehabilitation 
program.-No rehabilitation service should 
he expected to render other than a re- 
habilitation service to other cooperating 
agencies. . It would seem wise, there- 
fore, to make use of such agencies as 
are organized to render a specific service 
when the rehabilitation department is in 
need of that specified service. 

Physical Restoration, 

In the early days of civilian. rehabili- 
tation little was thought of physical res- 
toration. It was the general policy to 
rehabilitate the man in the physical con- 
dition in which he was found, train him 
around his disability, so to speak, The 
trend toward physical reStoration has 
been very marked. The desirability of 
first restoring the man to the best pos- 
sible physical condition now realized 
by all-rehabilitation workers. 

Among the methods of rehabilitation 
the trend seems to be toward training. 
Rehabilitation accomplished — through 
preparation for a specifie job is more 
lasting, generally, than When accom- 
plished through other means, : In some 
States applicants seeking jobs only are 
referred to employment agencies, since 
merely finding a job for = man hasn't in 
many instances proven lasting rehabili- 
tation, 
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job though | 
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ment of the quality of rehabilitation has | 
brought about a more careful selection | 
of cases for rehabilitation and has caused | 
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| Refund Held Illegal 


Tn Army Surplus Sale 


| Comptroller General Issues Rul- 


ing Where’ Recovery Is 


Barred by Contract. 


The claim, it is stated, was adjusted by 
reducing the unit price onarticles sold at 
War Department, and 
refunding to the War Department a part 
of the purchase money because of the 
condition of the goods, 

The full tex® of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 
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Countries Regarding Payment on Ar- 
rival Bills. Compiled by Charles S. 
| Gruny, Division of Chemical Laws, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. From information submitted 
by oversea representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce’ and State. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 464. 
[27-26304] 
The Satin Moth,.a Recently Introduced 
Pest. By A. F, Birgess, Senior Ento- 
mologist, in charge, and S. S, Cross- 
man, Entomologist, Gipsy Moth and 
Brown-Tail Moth Investigations, Bu- 
| reau of Entomology, Department of 
| Agriculture. Department Bulletin No. 
1469. Price 10 cents. [ Agr. 27-153] 
The Rhodes Scholarships. Memorandum. 
The United States of America, 1927. 
Higher Education Circular No, 33, Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. Free, 
LE 19-579] 


‘Plans for Naming 


Of Warrant Officers 

Secretary of War Receiving Ap- 

plications in Accord With 
An Act of Congress, 


Those eligible to reappointment as 
warrant officers in the army have been 
invited by the War Departmeni to submit 
their applications. 

Persons whose commissioned service in 





are such that there can be no recovery | the Army during the World War, added 


by a purchaser of a part of the purchase 
price paid for property bought on the 
ground of a breach of warranty by the 
Government as to the quality, character, 
kind, size, weight or condition thereof, 
the adjustment of a purchaser’s claim 
by War Department officials by reducing 


the unit price of articles sold to it at | 


its bid prices therefor and refunding to 
it a part of the purchase money because 


| 
| 
| 


|to their prior service as quartermaster 
clerk, amounted to 12 years, are eligible 
under the terms of an act approved by 


| Congress on March 4. 


The 
follows: 

An Act of Congress approved March 
4,1927 (Public No. 795—69th Con- 
gress), reads as follows: 

“That the Secretary of 


full text of the announcement 


War is au- 


of the condition of the goods sold, is im- | thorized to appoint as wararnt officers 


proper, unauthorized and illegal. 

The officers who adjusted purchaser's 
claim for reduction of the sales price 
for the goods bought and refunded part 
of the purchase money paid therefor ex- 


of the Regular Army any persons whose 


| commissioned service in the Army dur- 


ing the World War, added to their prior 
service as quartermaster clerk, amounted 
to 12 years or more of continuous serv- 





ceeded their authority as agents or rep- 
resentatives of the Government and their ! 
action could impose no legal liability on | 
the United States. Case of Levy & 
Brothers y, United States, decided by 
the Court of Claims February 14, 1927, | 
distinguished. 


ice prior to June 4, 1920, and who 
were deemed not eligible for appoint- 
ment field Quartermaster 


as clerks, 


| Corps, because of the interruption of 12 
| years’ requisite service as quartermaster 


clerks to render commissioned service 
in the World Wat, and_-who also had 


STATES DAILY: 


27-5084 | 


II. Properties of corn | 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)— | 


. and Claude L, Clark | 
- - Engineer- | 


27-27070 | 


of Congress | 


Army 
a 


Supplies 


Department of Navy 
Reports Position of 


Warships in China | 


Location, Number of Offi- 


cers, Men and Marines 
Are Given in Gen- 


| 
| eral Survey. 
| 


Naval vessels in Chinese waters, loca- 
tion “of stations, number of officers, 
men and Marine strength, is shown in 

| a statement issued by 
of the Navy on March 31, 


(Ph. D.)\—-Uniiversity of Illinois, 1925) | 


The statement follows in full text: 

Shanghai: “Asheville,” gunboat, Com- 
mander Eldred B. Armstrong, 10 
ficers, 132 men and 30 Marines; “Sacra- 
mento,” gunboat, Commander Irving H. 
Mayfield, 8 officers, 149 men and 76 
Marines; “Pittsburgh,” armored cruiser, 
Capt. G. W. Steele, jr., 52 officers, 937 
men and 100 Marines; “Penguin,” mine 
sweeper, Lieut. Commarder Elliot B. 
Nixon, 6 officers and 112 men; “Preble,” 
destroyer, Commander Ralph B. Horner, 
| 7 officers and 106 men; “W. B. Pres- 
| ton,” destroyer, Lieut. 
George B. Ashe, 9 officers and 106 men; 
“Pecos,” oil tanker, Commander Wilfred 
E. Clarke, 8 officers and 147 men; 
| ‘*Chaumont,” transport, en route to 

Shanghai, Commander John H. Black- 
| burn, 27 officers and 225 men; “‘Rich- 
| mond,” cruiser, Capt. A. W. Johnson, 
19 officers and 425 men; “Marblehead,” 
| cruiser, Capt. W. S. Miller, 19 officers 
and 425 men; ‘“‘Cincinnati,”’ cruiser, 
Capt. T. L. Johnson, 19 officers and 425 
men. 


the Department | 
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[ 


| Capt. Paul M. N. Kyle, Med. 





of- | 


Commander | 





En route to Shanghai: “Peary,”’ 
| stroyer, Commander Henry G. Shonerd, 
7 officers and 101 men; “Pillsbury,’’ de- 
stroyer, Lieut. Commander Thomas 
McCloy, five officers and 111 men; 
“John D. Ford,”? destroyer, Lieut. Com- 
mander F. H. Luckel, 6 officers and 106 
men. 


Hankow: “Villalobos,” gunboat, Lieut, | 


Commander Earl A. McIntyre, 3 officers 
Commander Bolivar V. Meade, 6 officers 
and 111 men. 

Nanking: “Isabel,’’ converted 
Lieut. Commander Ellis S. Stone, 7 
ficers and 121 men. 

Changsha: ‘‘Palos,” 


| 
| 
| 
| of- 
| 
| 
| 


gunboat, 


and 57 men. 
Kuikiang: “Pigeon,” minesweeper, Lt. 


Commander John M. Ashley, five officers | 


and 68 men. 
Ichang; “Eleano,” 
{| mander Jefferson S. 
| and 97 men. 
| Chunking: “Monocacy,” gunboat, Com- 
| mander Randall Jacobs, four ofticers and 
49 men. 

Hongkong: 
Lieut. Stanley 
and 35 men. 

Canton: “Helena,” 
John M. Enochs, eight officers, 
and 29 Marines. 

Wuhu: “Noa,” 
mander Roy C. 
and 99 men. 

En route to Wuhu: “Stewart,” 
troyer, Lt. Commander Frank Slingluff, 
Jr., six officers and 106 men. 

| Chung Kiang: “Paul Jones,” destroyer, 
} Lt. Commander Walter A. Reidel, six 
officers and 106 men. 

Philippine Islands: 

destroyer, Commander J. 
> seven officers and 109 men; “Edsall,” de- 
| stroyer, Lt. Commander Lemuel E. Lind- 

say, five officers and 102 men; “Pope,” 


gunboat, Lt. Com- 
Smith, four officers 


gunboat, 
officers 


‘‘Pampanga,” 
C. Norton, two 


Capt. 
men 


gunboat, 
145 


destroyer, Lt. Com- 
Smith, Jr., six officers 


“McCormick,” 
H. Smeallie, 


destroyer, Lt. Commander R. P. P. Mce- | 


Clewski, six officers and 105 men; “‘Trux- 
| ton,” 
| H. Good, six officers and 100 men; 
“Simpson,” destroyer, Lt. Commander 
Rivers J. Carstarphen, seven officers and 
106 men; “Parrot,” destroyer, Lieut. 
| Gordon Sherwood, executive officer, 
| officers and 104 men; “Bulmer,” de- 
stroyer, Lieut. Commander Murphy J. 
Foster, six officers and 103 men; ‘‘Mc- 
Leish,” destroyer, Lt. Commander Theo- 
dore H. Winters, five officers and 109 
} men; “Black Hawk,” destroyer tender, 
; Commander Guy E. Baker, 17 officers 
} and 515 men; “Finch,” minesweeper, Lt. 
| Commander Thomas F. Downer, 
cers and 58 men; “Jason,” aircraft 
tender, Commander Raymond F. Frell- 
; Son, 10, officers and 172 men; “Bittern,” 
| minesweeper, Lt. Commander Robert H. 
Maury, two officers and 58 men; ““Heron,” 
| minesweeper, Lieut. Lloyd E. Clifford, 
| One officer and 50 men; “Avocet,” 
| sweeper, Lieut. F. S. Golmes, two officers 
| ead 41 men; ‘*Canopus,” 
tender, Commander Lucian E. Kimball, 
| 17 officers and 567 men; “Beaver,’’ sub- 
} marine tender, Commander T. A. 
Symington, 15 officers and 304 men; sub- 
marine division 16, six vessels;  sub- 
marine division 17, six vessels; ‘*‘Hart,” 
destroyer minelayer, Lt. Gommander 
Herbert W. Underwood, five officers and 
101 men; “Rizal,’”’ destroyer minelayer, 
Commander Schuyler F, Helm, six offi- 
cers and 105 men. 

Guam: “Gold Star,” cargo ship. 
Hankow: “Pruitt,” destroyer, 
mander Leslie C. 

105 men, 


i 
! 
| Com- 
Davis, six officers and 


i ar a 
provisions of section 4a of the 


June 4, 1920, for appointment as war- 
rant officers, but were not eligible for 
such appointment by reason of having 
returned to a civilian‘status at the end 
of their said commissioned service. 


| Provided, That in determining length | 


of service for longevity pay and retire- 
ment they shall be credited with 
entitled to count the same military serv- 
ice as authorized for wararnt officers 
and all classified service rendered as 
elerks of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment and Quartermaster Corps: Pro- 
vided further, hat the limitation in | 
the Act of June 30, 1922, on the nunm- 
ber of warrant officers, United States 
Army, shall not apply to appointees 
hereunder,” 


i 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


de- | 


Ss. | 


yacht, | 


Lieut. | 
Commander Ralph G. Risley, 4 officers | 


des- ! 


destroyer, Lt. Commander Howard | 


six | 


two offi- | 


mine- | 


submiarine ; 


sufficient military service) under the | 
Act of | 


and | 


| the 


| tation, 





CNDEX 
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Army 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 73 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Order Changes. 

So much of the following paragraphs of 
War Department orders herinafter listed as 
relates to the officers specified is amended 
to direct the officers named to sail from 
New York City on or about September 9, 
1927, via. Government transportation, for 
the Hawaiian Department, instead of July 
1927: 

Paragraph 
44, Feb. 23, 


27, 
Orders 
Edwin, O, Baker, 
Signal Corps. Paragraph No. 8, Special 
Orders No. 46, Feb. 1927, Capt. Clif- 
ford Hindle, Coast Art. Corps. 
9, Special Orders No. 46, Feb. 1927, Capt. 
James P. Jacobs, Coast Art. Corps; Paragraph 


No. 21, Special 
1927, Capt. 


95 


9- 


=o, 


| 


No. | 


Paragraph No. | 


No, 32, Special Orders No. 57, Mar. 10, 1927, | 


Corps. Para- 
graph No. 32, Special Orders No, 57, Mar. 
10, 1927, First Licut. Howland A, Gibson, 
Med. Corps; Paragraph 19, Special Orders 
No. 40, Feb. 17, 1927, First Lieut. Chester 
D. Haisley, Inf. Paragraph 11, Special 
Orders No. 46, Feb, 25, 1927, First Lieut. 
James L. Harbaugh, jr., Coast Art. Corps, 
Paragraph No. 19, Special Orders No. 40, 
Feb, 17, 1927, First Lieut. Ernest T, Hayes, 
Inf. Paragraph No, 19, Special Orders 40, 
Feb. 17, 1927, First Lieut. Hans C. Jes- 
persen, Inf. Paragraph 19, Special Orders 
No. 40, Feb. 17, 1927, First Lieut. Leon- 
ard Murphy, Inf. Paragraph No. 1, Spe- 
cial Orders No. 42, Feb. 19, 1927, First 
Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey, Corps of Engrs. 
Paragraph No. 19, Special Orders No. 40, 
Feb. 17, 1927, First Lieut. Harry G, Ren- 
nagel, Inf. Paragraph No. 3, Special 
Orders No. 28, Feb. 3, 1927, Second Lieut. 
Howard Ker, Corps of Engrs. Paragraph 
31, Special Orders No. Mar. 10, 1927, 
Second Lieut. Lloyd Moore, Med, Admin. 
Corps. . 

So much of the following paragraphs of 
War Department orders hereinafter 
listed as relates to the officers specified is 
amended to direct the officers named to 
sail from New York City on or about Sep- 
tember 9, 1927, for San Francisco, Calif., 
instead of July 27, 1927: 

Paragraphs No. 50, Special Orders No. 
41, Feb. 18, 1927, Maj. Joseph R. Davis. 
Paragraph No. 11, Special Orders No. 60, 
Mar. 14, 1927, Maj. David B. Falk, jr., Inf. 
Paragraph No. 10, Special Orders No. 14, 
Jan, 18, 1927, Maj. Joseph A. McAndrews, 
Infantry. 


Chaplains. 

the following-named 
to duty at the station indi- 
cated after his name, to take effect upon 
completion of his present tour of foreign 
service: Chaplain Frank H. Hayes, U. S. 
Army, to Fort Totten, N. Y.; Chaplain 
Dudley R. Tierney, U.S. Army, to Selfridge, 
Michigan. 

Chaplain James H. O’Neil, U. S. Army, 
is relieved from his present assignment at 


Each of 


is assigned 


chaplains 


: | Selfridge Field, Mich. and will proceed to 
and 50 men; “Hulbert.” destroyer, Lieut. | 


New York City and sail on or about 
July 27, 1927, via Government transpor- 
to the Philippine Islands. 

of the following-named chaplains 
from his present assignment 
at the station imdicated after 


Each 
relieved 
and duties 


is 


| dicated after Ais 





time to New York City and sail on the 
transport scheduled to leave that port on 
or about September 8, 1927, for the Canal 
Zone: Chaplain Willis T. Howard, U, S. 
Army, Fort Totten, N. Y.; Chaplain Ivan 
G. Martin, U. S. Army, Fort Howard, Md. 
Chaplain Henry R. Westcott, jr., foreign 
service to Fort Howard, Md. 
Coast Artillery. 
Each of the following-named 
the Coast Artillery Corps is assigned as 
indicated after his name, to take effect 
upon completion § of present tour of 
foreign service: Col. Harry C. Barnes, 
to 62nd Coast Artillery, Fort Totten, N. Y.; 
Maj. Raymond H. Fenner, to 10th Coast 
Artillery, Fort Adams, R. 1; Maj. Edwin 
K. Smith, to 5lst Coa Artillery, Fort 
Eustis, Va.; Capt. William Hesketh, to 
12th Coast Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va; 
Capt. George T. Rice, to 1th Artil- 
lery, Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
Capt. Aaron Bradshaw, jr., 
lery Corps, is assigned to duty as a stu- 
1927-1928 advanced course, at the 
Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va 
Each of the following-named officers 
the Coast Artillery Corps | is 
the 7th Coast Artillery, Fort Haneock, N. J 


officers of 


Coast 
Artil- 


Coast 


dent, 


Coast 


assi 


{ 
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Vocational 


Training 


Officers 
To Make Inspection 


Of Military Schools 


Dates of Visits to Academies 
Are Announced by the 
Department of 


War. 


Major Paul W. Baade, and Major Eu- 


| gene W. Fales will inspect military aca- 
| demies throughout the country, the De- 


; partment of War 


has just announced, 


; The Board will be away from April 18 


to take effect upon completion of his present | 


tour of foreign service: Maj. 
Humphreys and Capt. Leroy H. 

Each of the following-named 
the Coast Artillery Corps i 


Thomas O. 
Hohmann. 

officers of 
assigned as in- 
name, to take effect upon 
completion of his present tour foreign 
service: Capt. Franklin k. Edgecomb, to dist 
Coast Art., Fort Eustis, Va.; Capt. Frank 
J. McSherry, to 12th Coast Art., Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. 

Col. Charles H. Hilton, foreign 
recruiting duty at Boston, Mass. 

Field Artillery. 

Second Lieut. Ulysses J. L. 
is detailed in Ordnance 
ceed from Fort Bragg, 
timore, Md. 

Capt. Charles W. Gallagher, Fort Bragg, 
C,, to Philippine Islands 

Maj. Stafford LeR. Irwin, Fort 
worth, Kans., to Philippine Islands. 

Maj. Chester B. McCor 
Ohio, to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. Howard W. Turner, foreign service, 
to Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Each of the following-named 
lery officers is relieved from assignment 
and duty at the Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Okla., and will proceed to San Francisco, 
Cailf., and sail on the transport scheduled 
to leave that port on or about Sept. 10, 1927, 
fer the Canal Zone: Capt. Armand §. Miller. 
First Lieut. William C. Huggins and Second 
Lieut. John M. Whistler. 

Each of the following-named 
lery officers is relieved from ts signment 
and duty at the Field Artillery School, Fort 
Sill, Okia., and will proceed to San Francisco, 
Calif, and sail on the transport scheduled 
to leave that port on or about Aug. 18, 1927, 
for the Hawaiian Department: First Lieut. 
Kenneth H. Sanford and Second Lieut. 
Frederick W. Watrous. 

Infantry. 
Charles F. Leonard, 
to Boise, Idaho. 

E. Jones, Fort Sam Houston, 
to commanding officer, 


of 


service to 


Peoples, jr., 
t., and will pro- 
; to South Bal- 


Jen 
c 


l 

N. ( 
N. 
Leaven- 


rick 
nich, 


Field Artil- 


Field Artil- 


Lieut. Col. Fort An- 
drews, Mass., 
. Robert 


will report 


his name and will proceed at the proper Biehth Corps Area. 





Just natural. .. 


Men like the “natural” in all 
things. Chesterfield’s natural 
tobacco taste is no exception 


Here, and here alone, 
will you get natural to- 
bacco taste at its mild and 
meliow best forhere zatu- 
val aroma and character 
are entirely held and 
brought out to the full! 


Chesterfield 


They Scisfy- and yet, they’re MILD 


Liccrrr & Myers Topacco Co. 


; and 


until May 18. 
The full text of the department’s an- 


f | nouncement follows: 


A board of officers, consisting of Major 
Paul W. Baade, infantry, and Major Eu- 
gene W. Fales, infantry, both of Wash- 
ington, will leave in April to inspect 
various military academies located 
throughout the country. The purpose 
of the inspection is to report on the 
progress of training in these academies 
recommend those which should: be 


| designated as “Honor Military Schools.” 
; The itinerary of the Board follows: 


Riverside Academy, Gainesville, Ga, 


; April 18; Georgia Military Academy, Col- 


lege Park, Ga., April 19; Gulf Coast Mili- 


| tary Academy, Gulfport, Miss., April 20; 


| Allen Academy, 


Bryan, Tex., April 21, 
22; New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 


| well, N. Mex., April 24, 25, 


Columbus, j 


Wentworth Military Academy, Lex- 
ington, Mo., April 27; Kemper Military 


School, Boonville, Mo., April 28; Western 


< 


| Military Academy, Alton, Ill, April 29; 


Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, 


| Tenn., May 1, 2; Tennessee Military In- 
| stitute, Sweetwater, Tenn., May 3; Fish- 
burne Military School, Waynesboro, Va., 


| May 5; Staunton 


Military Academy, 


| Staunton, Va., May 6; Augusta Military 
| Academy, Ft. Defiance, Va., May 7. 


| town, 


| 


Bordentown Military Institute, Borden- 
N. J.. May 10; New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, 
Y., May 9; The Manlius School, Manlius, 
Ns Yi May ii. 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., 
May 12, 13; Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., May 16; St. John’s Military Aca- 
demy, Delafield, Wis., May 17; North- 
western Military Academy, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., May 18. 
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Under Traffie Law 


Deduction 


‘Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals Claims Lack of Jurisdiction 
In Action Where State Bank Is in Receivership 


¢—---- Bo ng 


State Savings & Commercial Bank v, An- | 
derson, 165 Cal. 437, 132 Pac. 755; affd. | 
238 U. S. 611; Jeffries v. Brown, 90 | 
Kans. 495; 135 Pac. 582. 

It is the apparent intent of such stat- 
utes to throw the entire control of an 
insolvent bank into the hands of the des- | 
ignated official for the purpose of facili- | 
tating the winding up of its affairs and 
the payment of its obligations. Jackson 
v. United States, 20 Ct. Cl. 298; Bennett 


Rulings 


Probate Allowance 
To Widow Not Final 
As Proper Deduction 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Acts of Receiver 
Subject of Ruling 


Respondent Asked 
Dismissal of Motion 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
in Return for Estate Evi- 
dence Must Decide 
Amount. 


OARD OF TAX APPEALS: Jurisdiction: Bankruptcy.—The taking of pos- 
session by Bank Commissioner of State of Missouri of State bank therein 
for purpose of liquidation on account of insolvency is such a receivership as 
will deprive Board of jurisdiction of a proceeding brought before it subsequent 
to the said action of the Bank Commissioner. (Section 282 (a), Act, 1926.)— 5 Cr Se - 
Clifton City Bank vy. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 310, The Department of the Treasury, in a 
Col. 2. letter to the United States appraiser of 
{STATE TAX: Allowance for Support of Dependents: Evidence.—Amount ap- merchandise at Chicago, which was or- 
proved by local Probate Court as “a sum of money reasonable for support dered circularized throughout the Cus- 


More of Religious Than 
Social Character. 
Concern Has Been in Hands of 
Bank Commissioner Since 
May, 1926. 


Claim Petitioner Was Bankrupt 
at Time Petition 
Was Filed. 


Mary A. Powers, Executrix, ESTATE OF | 
Ricuarp J. Powers, PETITIONER, V. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
RESPONDENT; Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, 
No. 5422. 


CLIFTON Gity BANK, PETITIONER, V. COM- 


INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 18491. 


A deficiency of $1,262.71 in estate tax, 
involved in this proceeding, arose 
through the Commissioner’s reduction of 
the deduction for support of dependents 
from $12,000 to $9,000 and his disallow- 
ance of a claim of the widow for her 
share of the proceeds of a sale of real 
estate formerly held jointly by her and 
decedent. 


MISSIONER OF 


The Board of Tax Appeals declared, 
in this proceednig on motion of the re- 
spondent, to dismiss on the ground that 


the petitioner is, and was at the time | 
of filing its petition on July 13, 1926, | 


in receivership within the meaning of 
Sec. 282(a), Revenue Act of 1926, that 


| it lacked jurisdiction. 


H. W. McCulloch, Esq., for petitioner; | 


L. C. Mitchell, Esq., for respondent. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found that 
R. J. Powers died January 20, 1924, leav- 
ing a gross estate of approximately 
$356,000. Decedent, during later years 
of his life, spent an average of 
than $12,000 annually in the 
nance of his household consisting of a 
wife, unmarried daughter, a maid and 
chauffeur exclusively used for 
purposes. 
quired and actually expended for the 
support of dependents during the settle- 
ment of the estate was not more than 
$9,000. 

Prior to 1922, decedent and 
owned as joint tenants a piece of real 
estate sold in 1922 for $50,000. 
been purchased in 1902, and 
furnished the money. Decedent received 
the entire amount of sale price and 
thereafter during his lifetime trans- 


rred no part thereof to his wife. After | - ; pveRUC 2h 
ferred no F | is without jurisdiction to "hear and deter- 


| mine this appeal. 


his death, the widow made claim for 
one-half of the sale price, $25,000. 
Approved by Probate Court. 

The Probate Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, approved a widow’s award of 
$12,000 and the claim of $25,000. 

The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: , 

Sternhagen: The petitioner contests 
the Commissioner’s reduction from $12,- 
000 to $9,000 of the statutory deduction 
under section 403 (a) (1) of “such 
amounts reasonably required and ac- 
tually expended for the support during 
the settlement of the estate of those de- 
pendent upon the decedent, as are al- 


lowed by the laws of the jurisdiction, | 


whether within or without the United 
States, under which the estate is being 
administered.” The petitioner introduced 
in evidence an itemized statement of the 
amounts included -vithin the $12,000 de- 
duction. 
than $16,000, and at the hearing it was 
said that some of the items were not in- 
cluded within the deduction in question 
because they had been deducted more 
properly as funeral expenses and expen- 
ses of administration. We have, how- 
ever, examined the remaining items and 
find that the statement includes several 
items which, however deductible they 
may or may not be otherwise under the 
statute, are in our opinion not deductible 
as for dependent’s support. They in- 
clude amounts voluntarily given to a 
collateral relative; amounts paid for 
pleasure trips of the family of decedent; 
amounts paid as Federal income taxes; 
amounts paid as interest- on business 
loans; amounts paid to attorneys during 
the settlement of the estate; 
paid as dues of the decedent’s social 
club; amounts donated to charitable in- 
stitutions. 
list leaves something less than $9,000, 
which is the amount allowed 
Commissioner as the proper 
and we are unable to say, 
from the evidence the 
should be greater than that 
the Commissioner. 
Claims $12,000 Deduction. 

The petitioner urges that since the 
amount of $12,000 was approwed by the 
local probate court in settling the estate, 
as a proper amount for the 
award, this should be determinative of 
her right to the same under the Federal 
estate tax law. The contention is un- 
tenable. The deduction in the local 
probate proceeding is of “a sum of money 
reasonable for the support of the widow 
for the period of one year after the 
death of the testator.” Under the Fed- 
eral statute, however, 


by 
deduction, 
therefore, 
that 


allowed by 


It had | 
decedent | 


The statement aggregate more | 


amounts | 


Taking such items from the | 


the | 


widow's ! 


| banking business, and 


more | 
mainte- 


|} of $123.77 
family | 


The amount reasonably re- | 13 


his wife 


; a bank when the 
; ered to be insolvent; authorize a judicial 


} prosecute 


ve, | tions and legal procedings in the name 
deduction | 


| of 


the amount must | 


be not only reasonably required for the | 


support but also actually expended for | 269. et 


such support, and in no case in excess 
of the amount allowed by the local law. 


In other words, the amount allowed by | 
the local law is a maximum and not a | 


minimum. Here the Commissioner has 
determined that the amount reasonably 


required and actually expended is $9,000, i 
and this amount being less than that al- | 
lowed by the local law, such limitation | 


provision of the 
into consideration. 
missioner in this issue. 
Indebtedness Allowed. 
The petitioner deducted as an indebted- 
ness of the decedent $25,000. The 


statute is not 


in- 


called | 
We sustain the Com- | 


debtedness is proven to have arisen by ; 


reason of the fact that when the dece- 
dent sold the joint property for $50,000 
he failed, and had up to the 
death failed, to account to the coowner 
for her share of the proceeds. The evi- 
dence is clear as to the facts upon which 
the claim is based. The Commissioner 
urges that the decedent paid certain 
amounts to his widow and thus wiped out 
the claim, but the facts as to such pay- 


time of | 


| Bank & 


ments, both in point of time and char- | 


acter are not sufficient to support the 
Commissioner’s contention in this re- 
spect. 

As a matter of law the petitioner's 
position is amply supported. Clearly the 
decedent had no legal right to retain the 
full sale price of the propertly held 
jointly by himself and another. The 
sale destroyed the joint tenancy and gave 
each a right in one-half the proceeds. 


Missouri 
to do a 
conducted such a 
of years prior to 


The petitioner is a 
corporation organized 


banking 


business for a number 
1922. It has been in the hands of the 
Missouri Bank Commissioner 
through the process of liquidation due 
to insolvency, since May, 1926. 

The statutory notice of a deficiency 
income tax for 1922 
mailed the petitioner May 14, 1926. The 
petition was filed with the Board July 
1926. 

A. S. Lisenby, Esq., for petitioner. 

The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 


souri in taking possession of the prop- 


erty and effects of the Clifton City Bank | 


and the process thereafter of liquidating 


| the same constitutes such a receivership | 


proceeding as is contemplated by section 
282 (a), Revenue Act of 1926, the Board 
Plains Buying & Sell- 
ing Association v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. 
A, 1147 (I United States Daily, 4168). 
Accordingly, the only question for deter- 
mination is whether the acts and pro- 


| cedure of the Bank Commissioner con- 


stitute such a proceeding within the 


meaning of that section. 


Power of Receiver 
Is Outlined 


The laws of Missouri of 1915, p. 104, ; 


11673, Rev. Stats. Mo., 1919, vol. 
III, pp. 3649, et ’seq., provide for a State 
Banking Department under the manage- 


sec. 


ment and control of the Bank Commis- | 
sioner; empower the latter to take pos- ; 


session of the business and property of 
same shall be discov- 


proceeding, on application of the bank, 
in the district in which the principal 


office of the bank is located, within 10 | 
; days of the taking of possession, to de- 
| termine 


whether the Bank Commis- 
sioner may continue in posesssion; au- 
thorize the Bank Commissioner upon 


taking possession to liquidate the affairs | 
con- |} 


of the bank, collect debts due it, 
serve its assets and business, dispose of 
its property, compound debts, and 
compromise claims against it upon ovr- 
der of the circuit court. 

The Bank Commissioner is required to 
notify creditors to make proof of claims 
and may accept or reject the same, but 


its 


must within 50 days after the acceptance | 


or rejection of the same file a list of 


; such claims in his office and file one copy 


in the office of the recorder of the county 
or city in which the principal office of 
the insolvent bank is located. A judg- 
ment recovered against the bank after 
the Bank Commissioner has taken pos- 
session does not operate as a lien. The 
Bank Commissioner is authorized to 
and defend any and all ac- 


of the insolvent bank and to execute, 
acknowledge and deliver any and all in- 
struments necessary to effectuate 
liquidation. 

The liquidation sections of the banking 
acts of Missouri do not materially differ 
from those of the National Banking Act 
or from those 
the other States. Sec. 5234, et seq., Rev. 
Stats., U. S.; sec. 9821, et a) 
C-m. Stats.; Birdseye’s Cons. Laws of 
New York, vol. 1, pp. 509-526; General 
Alabama, 1923, sec. 6275 et seq.; 
Olson’s Oregon Laws, 1920, sec. 6223; 
Wis. Stats., 1925, sec. 220.01, et seq.; Ver- 
non’s Sayles’ Tex. Civ. Stats. 1914, art. 
525; Vernon’s Ann. Tex. 


Stats, 1925, art. 


seq. 


Comptroller Acts 

As Receiver 

such circumstances the Comptroller of 
the Currency 
and acts as, a statutory receiver. In re 
Bologh, 185 Fed. 825; in re Union Bank 
of Brooklyn, 161 N. Y. S. 29, 36; 
N. Y. 313, 316; 97 N. E. 737; in re Bank 
Y. 8S. 88; Montgomery Bank & Trust Co. 
v. Walker, 181 Ala. 368; 61 So. 951; Ben- 
nett v. Green, 119 S. E. 
620. 

A law authorizing the Comptroller of 
the Currency or a_ superintendent of 
banks to tak« 
erty and effects of an insolvent or un- 
safe bank is not unconstitutional 
legislative. invasion of judicial power or 
as a violation of the due process clause. 
Bushnell v. Leland, 164 U. S. 684; in re 
Chetwood, 165 U. S. 443; Montgomery 
Trust Co. v. Walker, supra; 


156 Ga. 572; 


right had been voluntarily relinquished 
or otherwise destroyed, it was properly 


' a claim against the estate when the de- 


; notice under 


was deductib! 


eedent died. As such it 
» The responds 


‘rom the gross este 
on this issue reversed. 
Judgment will be entered on 20 days’ 
Rule 50, 


March 28, 1927, 


general | 


| States, the property of an insolvent bank 
‘ | can not be sold, 
going | 


| Civ. App., 1913), 160 S. Ww. 
‘Profits Are Taxable 


Korner, Chairman: If the action of the | 
Bank Commissioner of the State of Mis- | 





| tax for 


| agrees 


| the above mentioned amount of 


' turned to C., 


the | 


of the banking acts of | 


seq.. U. S. | thereafter the petitioner stated to Mur- | 


; the 
| Acts of Alabama, 1911, pp. 60-67; Code ! : 


| carried 
| December 31, 1919, Murchison accepted 
; the 
| corded it. 
It has been uniformly held that under | 


204 | 
} follows: 


of Cuba in New York, 191 N. Y. 191 N. | 


| of the 
posesssion of .the prop- | 


as aj 


In the absence of any evidence that this | 


} instructions 


vy. Green, supra. 

Equity will enjoin any unauthorized 
interference with such statutory re- 
ceiver’s possession of the assets of an in- 
solvent bank. Bennett v. Green, supra. 


| Property in his possession as such re- 


ceiver is in custodia legis. Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank v. Ingham, 98 Mich. 173; 57 
N. W. 121. In Alabama the statutory 


' yeceiver administering the insolvent es- 


tate is an agent or receiver of the court. 
Walker v. Mutual Alliance Trust Co., 196 
Ala. 154; 71 So. 697, 698. 

Under the provisions of the statutes 
of the United States and the various 
nor can its debts be | 
compounded by such a receiver, except 


| upon order of a court of competent juris- 
' diction, and a sale or compounding not 


so authorized, or contrary to the order | 
authorizing it, is void. Schofield v. Baker, 

212 Fed. 504; Tourelot v. Booker (Tex. | 
293, and cited | 





On Lease in Escrow | 


Supervision of Payment 
Does Not Affect Status as 
Sale Consummated. 


WILLIAM HOLDEN, PETITIONER, V. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
BoarRD OF TAx APPEALS, No. 5138. 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
tion of a deficiency of $6,947.44 income 
1919, involving the question 
whether a sale of a certain oil lease 
was completed within 1919. 

D. T. Haynes, Esaqa., for petitioner; G. 
V. Witter, Esq., for respondent. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found the | 
following facts: 

On or about November 


22, 1919, the 


| petitioner entered into a contract with 
j;one C, 


W. Murchison for the sale to 
said Murchison of an oil lease upon cer- 
tain property in Wichita County, Texas, 
the material terms of which are as fol- 
lows: 

Party of the second part (Murchison) 
to place fifty-five thousand 
($55,000) dollars in the City National 
Bank of Wichita Falls to be paid to the | 


| party of the first part (Holden) upon 


examination and approval of the title by 


| the attorneys for party of the second 


part. 
Assignment Executed. 

Party of the first part agrees to ex- 
ecute an assignment and plac together 
with this contract and above mentioned 
amount of money in the City National 
Bank of Wichita Falls, and further | 
agrees to furnish party of the second 
part abstract of title to said land and 
allow him five days in which to examine 
same, and if at the end of five days | 
reasonable objections are found party | 
of the second part agrees to allow first 
party reasonable length of time _ to 


| remedy same. 


Should party of the second part fail 


| or refuse to take said lanc aiter good 


and merchantable title has been shown 
money 
is to be forfeited as liquidated damages. 

Should title of said land prove non- 
merchantable, said $55,000 is to be re- 
W. Murchison, and this 
contract is to be null and void. It is | 
agreed that this contract should be 
closed within 15 days from date of this 
instrument. 

This contract together with the pay- 
ment of $55,000 was deposited in the 
City National Bank of Wichita Falls 
on or about November 24, 1919. Either |! 
on that date or at some time shortly 


that he did not wish to realize 
proceeds of the sale during 1919 
and instructions were given to one of | 
the bank’s officials by Murchison in the 
presence of petitioner thar the amount 
of the deposit was not to be paid to 
petitioner before January 2, 1920. 

The terms of the contract were fully 
out during 1919 and prior to 


chison 


assignment of the lease and _ re- 


The Commissioner determined a profit 


' of $31,000 from the transaction, which 
or a bank commissioner is, | 


he included as income to the petitioner 
for 1919 and computed the deficiency 
accordingly. 

The full text of the Board’s opinion 


Phillips: There is no dispute between 
the parties that the‘profit from the sale 
lease was $31,000. It is the 
contention of the. petitioner, however, 


that such profit was not realized until | 


1920. The undisputed evidence is that 
and the assignment of the lease ac- 
cepted by the purchaser and recorded. 
Because the instructions issued to 
the bank, the payment was not made 
to petitioner until 1920 and it is his con- 
tention that no income was _ realized 
until that year. With this ‘contention 


e 
OL 


; we cannot agree. 


Sale Completed in 1919. 
The sale was completed in 1919. 
The purchase price was on deposit with 
the bank and despite the instructions 


's our opinion that it became available 
the petitioner in that year. 
had, or claimed to hay 
ierest in it. it was only because of 
which had been issued to 
the bank at the instance of the peti- 


, any in- 


| with as he pleased. 

had voluntarily instructed the bank, or | 
| caused Murchison to instruct the bank, 
| that the money was not to be paid to | 
{ him until January 2, 1920, is 


| which the 
| the terms 
“iven the bank to withhold payment, it | 


No one | 


eases. 
bank, under order of the court, in ac- 
cordance with the statutory provisions 
referred to, is a judicial sale. In re Third 
National Bank, 4 Fed. 775. 

In Montgomery v. Chemical National 
Bank of New York, 209 Ala. 585; 96 So. 
898, the court, in referring toethe status 
of the statutory receiver of insolvent 
banks in Alabama, stated: 

The Banking Act (Acts 191, p. 50, 
et seq.) indicates that, when the Super- 
intendent takes charge of the affairs of 
an insolvent bank, he becomes.a statutory 


| assignee of its assets, a receiver with 


such powers and duties as are usually 
incident to receiverships * * *. 

In Montgomery Bank & Trust Co. v. 
Walker, supra, the court, in 
of the act of the statutory receiver in 
taking posesssion of the assets and ef- 


fects of an insolvent bank, referred to it | 


as a proceeding in these words: 
Moreover, we do not understand the 


| act as making this proceeding operate as 
| a change in the ownership or legal title 
| to the property, but the superintendent | 
| is in reality a receiver who takes charge | 
of the bank for the benefit of the stock- | 


holders, depositors, and other creditors. 
High Is Quoted 
On Receivers 

High on Receivers, 3rd ed., sec. 39, is 
quoted with approval in the case of Jef- 


fries v. Brown, supra, to the following | 


effect: 


It has been held that the appointment | 
of a receiver is not necessarily a judicial 
act in all cases, in the sense that it must 
And the | 


be made only by the courts. 
right of the Legislature of a State to en- 
act a law, authorizing the Governor of 
the State to appoint a receiver of an in- 
solvent banking corporation, is not a 
violation of the constiutional provision 
limiting each department of the govern- 
ment to its own particular sphere; the 
appointment of a receiver under such 
law being in no manner a decree or 
judgment affecting title to property, 
and not being a final determination of 


' any rights, either legal or equitable. 


It appears from the above review of 
the authorities that the provisions of the 


statutes, which providesthat some ad- | 


ministrative officer in a State whose 
powers and duties require him to take 


| immediate and summary possession of 


the property of an insolvent bank, are 
intended to be substitutes for the method 
of instituting receiverships 
chancery existing prior to the passage of 
such acts. Such statutes represent a 
purpose to obviate delay and expense in 
administering the estates. of insolvent 
banks. They are intended as a protec- 


eral. Such receivership proceedings ap- 
pear to be different from other receiver- 


‘ ships only in the manner in which the 


receiver is appointed. 


_ Intention of Congress 


Is Reviewed 
In this connection it is significant to 
note that Section 282 (a), Revenue Act 


of 1926, is a development of the amend- | 


ment offered by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate to the Senate Journal on 
January 16, 1926. 


No. 52, 69th Cong., 1st sess.): 


If any proceeding for redetermination | 

of such deficiency under the provisions | 
| of this act is pending before the board 
at the time of such adjudication of bank- | 

| He made some payment on the notes, 


ruptcy or appointment of a receiver and 


! no decision of the board, final or other- | Der : te 
pellee that his financial condition was 


| such that he would be unable to pay 

any more on the purchase price, and | 
| offered to reconvey to it all of the un- 
| sold land 


wise, has been rendered therein, then 
such proceeding shall be dismissed by 
the board. 

The embodiment of the amendment in 


| the statute indicates that Congress had 


in mind only a state of receivership 
without reference to the manner in 
which that receivership had legally been 
instituted. Any legal receivership, sub- 
ject to the supervision, control or direc- 
tion of court, was the evident intent of 
Congress. 

The statutory receivership proceeding 
having been pending in the case of this 
petitioner subsequent to the passage of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 and prior to the 
filing of its petition, no jurisdiction is 
conferred on the Board herein. 

Motion granted. Proceeding dismissed. 

March 28, 1927. 


tioner that it was not paid. Had such 
instructions been a part the con- 
tract there might have been some basis 
for a determination that the money was 


of 


| not reecived in 1919 by the petitioner, 
| who reported his income upon a cash 
| receipts basis. As 
| no opinion. 


to this we express 
Here, however, was no con- 
tract or enforcible modification of the 


| original contract; nothing more than an 


instruction (without consideration) at 


the request of the petitioner that pay- | 
; ment be withheld. 
the transaction was completed in 1919 | 


Murchison had no claim to the money 


The bank had no interest in it. 
The money was the petitioner’s to do 
The fact that he 


ficient in our opinion to prevent the 
realization of income in the year in 
sale was consummated and 
of the 


of the money, free from any further 


obligation of the escrow agreement, was | 
| possession in the petitioner. 


Decision will be entered for the Com- 
missioner, 


A sale by a receiver of a national 


of the widow for the period of one year after the death of the testor,” is not 
ipso facto the amount deductible under section 403 (a) (1), Revenue -Act of 
1921; correct amount is determinable from evidence.—Powers, M. A. Exyr. v. 


speaking | 


| Appellate 


| mortgage thereon. 
| the relief prayed for in the bill of com- 


through | 


| tains on the 
| full and final payment of said notes. 


(H. R. 1, Sen. Rep. | 


| secure certificates 
| court of the two parishes showing that | 
he | 
claimed, and that there were no mort- | 
gages or other incumbrances thereon or | 
adverse title thereto; and further, that | 
was | 


| by reason 
| the conveyance by appellee to Duson, 
| after he accepted the assignment of the | 
i: lease. 


insuf- | 


escrow performed, ! 
Thereafter the bank was the agent of | 
the petitioner only, and its possession | 


| of 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 310, Col. 1. 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: Deduction for Widow’s Share of Property Held 

Jointly.—Proceeds from sale of property held jointly by decedent and 
another belong to both and upon decedent’s failure to account to co-owner up 
to time of his death, amount of one-half of such purchase price is deductible as 
a claim against estate.——Powers, M. A. Exr. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) 


—Index II, Page'310, Col. 1. 


GALE: Completion: Escrow.—In 1919 petitioner entered into a contract to sell 
Ww 


a lease. 
deposited with a bank in Escrow. 
were performed within the year. 


The lease with an assignment thereof and payment therefor were 
The terms of the contract and Escrow 
After the contract to sell was made, péti- 


tioner stated to purchaser that he did not wish to realize the proceeds of the 
sale in 1919 and purchaser instructed the Escrow agent, in presence of peti- 
tioner, that payment of the proceeds was not to be made to petitioner until 
January 2, 1920, held: Profit from the sale was taxable income in 1919.—Holden 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 310, Col. 3. 


Land Transfer Void, 
Lien Is Reinstated 


Court Affirms 
Judgment Setting Aside 
Retrocession of Title. 


W. W. Duson AND NEWELL LUMBER Co., 
APPELLANTS, V. PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT 
Co., APPELLEE; CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, FIFTH CIRCUIT, No. 4818. 

A decree setting aside a retrocession 
of land and reinstating a vendor’s lien 
and special mortgage thereon, as prayed 


| for in the appellee’s bill of complaint, 


was affirmed in this appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court, Western District of Louis- 


' jana. 


E. B. Dubuisson, C. A. McCoy (McCoy 


| & Moss, P. S. Pugh, Dubuisson, Perrault 
| & Burleigh on the brief) for appellants; 


S. W. Pauche for appellee. 
Judge Bryan delivered the opinion of 
the court, Walker, Bryan and _ Foster, 


| Circuit Judges, as follews: 


This is an appeal from a decree set- 
ting aside a retrocession of land and re- 
instating a vendor’s lien and special 
That decree granted 


plaint of Pacific Improvement Company, 
appellee. 
In 1919 appellee sold to W. W. Duson 


certain lands located in the parishes of ; 
; Allen and Evangeline, 


Louisiana. A 
part of the purchase price was repre- 


| sented by notes and secured by vendor's 
tion to depositors and creditors in gen- | 


lien and special mortgage. In the acts 


| of sale, which were promptly recorded, 


Duson bound himself ‘‘not to alienate, 


| deteriorate or encumber said property 
| to the prejudice of this mortgage, nor 
| of the special lien and vendor's privi- 


lege which the said vendor hereby re- 
said property until the 
Timber on Lands Sold. 


In 1920 Duson sold the timber on 


| these lands to the Newall Lumber Com- 
pany for $7,500, which was paid in | 


cash. The Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany and its predecessor in title did not 
hav. offices in Louisiana, and Duson had 
been acting as their trusted agent in 


| respect of the lands for many years. 


but in November of 1922 wrote to ap- 


in cancelaltion of his debt. 
After considerable negotiations by cor- 
respondence, that offer was finally ac- 
cepted in November of 1925, on condi- 


tion that Duson reconvey all the unsold | 


land free and clear of incumbrance, and 
from 
his deeds the 


contained acreage 


fee 
and 


attorney’s 
Duson assented, 


he pay whatever 


necessary. pur- 


| suant to the agreement thus entered 
| into, clerk’s certificates were obtained; 


but Duson prepared the certificates, and 
prevailed on che clerks to «mit any ref- 
erence to the sale of the timber to the 
Newell Lumber Co., although the 
act of sale thereof had been duly 
recorded. Those certificates were then 


submitted to appellee’s attorneys, who, | 


in reliance upon them, accepted for it 


acts of retrocession dated December 6, | 
Duson paid the attorneys a fee | 


1925. 
of $500. 
The title to about 400 acres, a rela- 


| tively small part of the land involved, 


of a tax sale made before 


failed prior to the retrocession, because 
it was not redeemed within the statutory 
period. On March 8, 1924, Duson, acting 


, as appellee’s agent, and by its authority, 


sold to Leon S. Haas 80 acres that had 


| theretofore been included in the act of 


retrocession. Appellee accepted the pur- 
chase price, less Duson’s commission, 
but on April 1, 1924, before its deed had 
been delivered, it was informed of the 
timber sale to the Newell Lumber Co. 
It thereupon repudiated the sale, and 
later offered to return the purchase price, 


but Haas refused to accept it, and claims | 


title to the 80 acres. 
Unless Dr 
the decree, ihe Newell Lumber Co. 
is not, for it took title to the timher sub- 
ject to appellee’s mortgage. The 


son 


dis- 


i land he reconveyed. 


! otherwise 


| restitutio 


the clerks of | 





is entitled to complain | 


trict judge, as uppears from his opinion 
in the record, set aside the retrocession 
and reinstated the mortgage on the 
ground that Duson was guilty of fraud, 
because he intentionally concealed the 
fact that he had sold the timber on the 
To overcome this 
view, it is argued that appellee only re- 
quired the clerk’s certificates to disclose 
that the land, as distinguished from the 
timber on it, was clear of incumbrance. 
It is said also that Duson’s silence un- 
der the facts disclosed did not consti- 
tute fraud. We are of opinion that the 
view of the district judge is the correct 
one. 
to get back the same title it had con- 


} veyed to the land that Duson had not 


sold. It did nct agree to take a title 
that was subject to the right to remove 
the timber. 


the concealment of a material fact that 
would have been disclosed. 
The conclusion that it was Duson’s in- 
tention to conceal from appelle the fact 


; that he had sold the timber is inescap- 
| able, since it was at his direction that 
the recorded act of sale conveying that | 


timber was not disclosed by the clerk’s 
certificates. Fraud was clearly shown. 
Farrar v. Churchill, 135 U. S. 609. Ap- 
pellants further contend that the trans- 
action, though it be tainted with fraud, 
should not have been set aside for the 


reasons that appellee did mot offer and ; 


was not required to return the $500 at- 
torney’s fee paid by Duson, and was not 
in position to convey to Duson the title 
to the 80 acres claimed by Haas, or the 
title to the 400 acres that was lost be- 
cause of a failure tu pay taxes. 
basis of these contentions is the doctrine 
that he who seeks the cancellation of an 
instrument must be able to make 
in integrum. A 
restoration of the parties to their orig- 
inal situation is all that is 
where, because of fraud, one or the other 


| is unable to make complete restoration. 


48..C. L. 511; 9 C. J. 1210, 


Appellants never became obligated to 
payrthe attorney’s fee, and received no 


| benefit by reason of the fact that Duson 


paid it. 


Besides, the obligation to pay any fee | 
} arose out of the fraud. Duson could not 
make his fraudulent conduct binding on 

appellee, and thus prevent a rescission, | 
| by subsequently making a sale to Haas. 


If that sale conve, :d title, Duson is en- 


titled to the purchase price which it is ! 
| not contended was inadequate; if it did | 
| not convey title, he owns the land. Nor 


is any difficulty presented by the fail- 
ure of the title to the 400 acres, be- 


time of the retrocession is reinstated, 
and the parties are restored to whatever 


that time. 
The decree is affirmed. 
March 21, 1927. 


Duty on Knitting Needles 
Affirmed at 45 Per Cent 


: In over- 
ruling the importer’s protest claiming 


| duty at only 35 per cent ad valorem un- 


Subscription 


oe er | ing cards and all other social and gift 


Duson’s conduct amounted | 


| to more than silence, for it resulted in | ingly. 


The | 


substantial | 


required | 








toms Service on March 31, affirms the 
position taken by the appraiser at New 
York and rejects the view of the Chicago 
appraiser with respect to classification 
of certain litho booklets. 

It was held by the Chicago appraiser 
that the merchandise was dutiable as 
greeting cards under one provision of 
Section 1310 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
while the New York classification made 
the articles dutiable as booklets of a re- 
ligious character under another provision 
of the section. 

The full text of the letter which fol- 
lows explains the difference in the two 
classifications: 

The department is in receipt of a let- 
ter from the Customs Information Ex- 
change dated the 17th instant, inviting 
attention to a difference of opinion be- 
tween your office and the office of the 
Appraiser at New York in the classifi- 
cation of litho booklets similar to the 
sample submitted which consists of a 
litho booklet intended as a souvenir of 
weddings, containing pictures, quotations 
from the Bible and one page intended 
to have the certificate of marriage in- 
scribed thereon. 

It appears that in your opinion these 
booklets are property dutiable as social 
or gift cards under paragraph 1310, 
whereas the Appraiser at New York re- 
turns them for duty at the rate of 7 
cents per pound under the same para- 
graph. 

The department does not regard book- 


! lets of this kind as falling within the 


provision of paragraph 1310 for greet- 


cards as they are of a religious rather 
than social character. The practice of 
the Appraiser at New York is, therefore, 
approved. You will be governed accord- 


Egg Slicers Classed 
As Kitchen Utensils 


New York, March 31.—A protest filed 
by Benjamin & Leipzig, Inc., against the 
collector’s assessment of duty on certain 
egg slicers, has just been overruled by 
the United States Customs Court for the 
reason that the importer did not make 
the proper claim ih asking for a lower 
tariff rate. 

On entry, duty was assessed on the 
articles, the subject of this decision, at 
11 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 339, Act of 
1922, as kitchen utensils composed wholly 
or in chief value of aluminum. The im- 
porter, in protesting against this classi- 
fication, claimed duty at only 40 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 339, as man- 
ufactures of metal not specially provided 
for or at 30 per cent under paragraph 
372 as machines not specially provided 
for. 

Judge Fischer held in his opinion that 


| duty should have been taken on the egg 


slicer's in question at 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 339, as kitchen 
utensils composed wholly or in chief 
value of base metal. This claim, how- 
ever, not having been made by the im- 
porter, the protest is overruled without 
upholding the collector’s assessment. 
(Protest 84760-G-2007-25). 


Glass Bases for Lamps 
Dutiable at 55 Per Cent 


New York, March 31.—Lamp bases of 


| black and blue glass, used merely as a 


j ; ° | support for an electric light bulb and 
cause the situation as it existed at the | 


the wires conveying the electric current 


| thereto, are not dutiable as glass illumi- 


¥ 2 nating articles at 60 per cent ad valorem 
rights they had against each other at | under paragraph 218, act of 1922, but at 


55 per cent ad valorem under the same 
paragraph as colored glass articles not 
specially provided for. 


This ruling, just handed down by they @ 


United States Customs Court, sustained 
protests of Koons Wilson & Company, of 
Philadelphia, and the International For- 


| warding Company, of Chicago. 
New York, March 31.—The Syndicate ! 
Trading Company lost before the United | 
States Customs Court in a decision af- | 
| firming the collector’s assessment of duty | 
at 45 per cent ad valorem under the | 
| specific provision in paragraph 343, 1922 
tariff act, for knitting needles composed | 
| of vulcanite or other material. 


(Protests 110202-G-68915, etc.) 

der paragraph 1440, as manufactures of 
hard rubber, Judge Fischer concluded his 
opinion as follows: 

“Since the plaintiff has failed to prove 
that the collector was wrong and that 
they are right, the protest must be and 
hereby is overruled.” 

(Protest 108260-G-26480-24.) 
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SPREADING 
LIKE WILDFIRE 


So goes the good news 
about Listerine Tooth 
Paste — the dentifrice 
that gets teeth whiter 
in quicker time than 
ever before. The price 
25c for the large tube. 
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AMAZING RESULTS 


HERE are literally thousands who 

have rid themselves of loose dan- 
druff (Epithelial Debris) by the use of 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

In a few simple treatments they have 
ended a condition that is always humil- 
iating.and often dangerous. 

If you have any indication of loose 


dandruff, go after it now with Listerine. 
Douse it on full strength. Wait a mo- 
ment to let it permeate the hair and 
scalp, and then with a circular motion 


of the finger-tips, massage thoroughly. | 


Don’t expect immediate results; 
keep this treatment up systematically 
for a few days. Your head will feel 


wonderfully clean and cool—and final 
results will delight you. 

If you haven't a bottle of Listerine 
on your shelf, get one today and begin 
this easy, pleasant, effective treatment. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. | 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


— 
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Radio Commission 


Told of Difficulties 


Adequate Service to All Com- 
munities Said Possible by 
Proposed Plan. 


of engineering 


A detailed program 
principles, drawn up for t at aoe 
the Federal Radio Commission Dy ~ 
cial committee on radio broadcasting 

2 syican Enginee was 
rom aes at the March 30 session of — 
public hearings on the radio ee 
by Calvert Townley, 01 New York, cha 
man of the committee. 

The program was pres< 
pilation of engineering 
facts believed to affect the ~— 
Federal Radio Comm! sion as oe o 
sections 4 and 9 of the era fi 
1927.” and the suggestions ene. = 
spective sections and sapiviins © = 
The program covers _the subjec : 

and time, ana ths 
ations that are be- 


nted as “a com- 


principles and 
duties of the 


att. 
of frequency, power 
various other consider 
fore the Commission. 
It bears the en. 
at f - Townley, who 
ag oy aaa of the bberir. prone 
Electric & Mfg. Co., ee ae 
members of the Engineering Counc aa 
of them prominent in the field of rac 7 : 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief radio weed 
of the Bureau of Standards; Dr. wa a 
N. Goldsmith, chairman of the boars br 
consulting engineers of ae 
Broadcasting Company; Prof. C. Moreau 
Jansky, Jr., Univer sity of —— 
R “McBride, consuiting chemical = 
gineer, Washington, D. C.; Davie aaa 
vice president and general parecer .. 
the Radio Corporation of America; a 
ville Eastham, General Radio Co., c onl 
bridge, Mass.; Ray H. Mason, chief = 
gineer. Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Rochester. N. Y- 


Mfg. Co., 
The full text of the program as pre- 
wearing 


scented at the 

Text of Program 

Given in Full od 
This statement is a compilation of en- 

principles and facts believed to 

the Federal Radic 


in addition to | 
is assistant | 


of 


». 


follows: 


gineering 

fect the duties o1 
Commission as given in Sections 4 and 9 
of the Radio Act of 1927. The discus- 
is limited to broadcasting except 
in so far as other phases of radio neve 
a bearing on broadcasting. Similarly, 
it is limited to the engineering aspects 
of the Commisison’s duties except ~~ 
other aspects are necessarily and inti- 
mately involved. 

No consideration : 
mental broadcasting stations or to relay 
broadcasting stations, since neither class 
a broadcasting service to the 
public. Such stations are either im the 
experimental or point-to-point class. : 

Material improvement in the national 
svstem of broadcasting stations must be 
made in the next few months. Further 
radical alteration would be difficult or 
impossible to make aStér the Commis- 
sion’s initial establishment of a revised 
system, unless the improvements first 
made are planned to provide for them 
as an ultimate part of the system. This 
discussion therefore visualizes such a 
solution of the broadcasting proble m as 
may be practicable within the next few 
months. ; 

Paragraphs a) and (b) of Section 4 
will “presumably lead to little change 
from the status quo, and are not thought 
to have engineering features requiring 
discussion. The statements below are 
based on paragraphs (c) to (h) of Sec- 
tion 4 and on Section 9 of this Act. 
Frequency, Power 
And Time Discussed 

See. 4 (c). Frequency, Power and 
Time: This paragraph lists four duties 
of the L of 
bands of frequencies to the various 
classes of stations, assignment of fre- 
quencies to individual deter- 
mination of power each station shall use, 
and determination of ti#ie during which 
each station may operate. The discus- 
sion will be given on each of these in 
order. It is to be noted that paragraphs 
(d), (f£) and (g) are closely related to 
these subjects of paragraph (c). 

Frequency Bands for Classes of Sta- 
tions: The allocation of frequencies 
throughout the whole radio range set 
forth on page 14 of the “Proceedings 
of the Fourth National Radio Confer- 
ence” is sound and satisfactory. It is 
in accord with the technical require- 
ments of the various uses of radio, the 
existing radio services of various kinds 
throughout North America are based 
upon it, and it has worked well in prac- 
tice. 

The frequency band for broadcasting 
has been from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles. 
This is a desirable and satisfactory band 
for this purpose. While there have been 
proposals to widen it somewhat at either 
end, in order to provide more room for 
existing broadcasting stations, this is 
not now practicable for a number of 
reasons. 

1. Any widening 
frequency band would 
of narrowing one 
other useful radio services; 
striction of other radio 
work a hardship on them. 

2. <A widening of the broadcast fre- 
quency band is impracticable because of 
the inability of the millions of receiving 
sets now in operate such 
widened band. 

3. In order to accommodate a widened 
frequency band, a receiving set would 
have to have interchangeable coils 
other complicated expensive switch- 
ing arrangements or additions. 

4. Any widening the frequency 
band would increase the number of sta- 
tioms open t nterference from har- 
Mmonics of + hve ndca station 

In ordey to provide for a system of 


sion 


is given to experl- 


renders 


Commission, viz., assignment 


stations, 


the 
be at 
more 


broadcast 
the cost 
bands for 
such re- 
would 


of 


or 
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use to over 


or 
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Radio 


Agency of American Kngine ering Council Presents 
7 Program for Regulatio 


| stations of sufficient power that every 
place in the United States can have 
some satisfactory broadcasting service 
} (required by Sec. 9), it is necessary that 
i there be within the broadcast band two 
separate ranges of 
| stations competent 
' and (b) for stations 
| serving the areas in 
| vicinities. 

This Ys true, because, on the one hand, 
stations of comparatively high power 
must be used reach remote points 
(e. g. rural areas), and, on the other 
i hand, it is desirable that a sufficient 
number of stations of relatively low 
power be allowed in order to provide 
broadcasting for local areas. The for 
mer will here be called “national sta- 
tions” and the latter “local stations”’ 
(corresponding essentially to the former 
designations, Class B and Class A). The 
only known way of preventing or mini- 
mizing interference between the two 
of stations is a segregation of 


, 


their frequency bands. 


to serve large areas, 
suitable only for 
their immediate 


4 
Lo 


classes 


Two Frequency 
Ranges Recommended 

National stations’’ are not to re- 
garded as individually capable of really 
serving the whole United States, but 
rather of giving adequate service ever 
consideralle Their interference 
(best-note)-producing zone would, how- 
ever, practically the country if 
two were placed on closely adjacent fre- 
quencies (e. g.. 500 cycles apart). 


be 


areas. 


cover 


In the entire broadcast band from 550 | 


to 1,500 kilocycles there are 95 channels 
each 10 kilocycles wide. The present 
scheme of assigning frequencies 10 Kilo- 
Both theory and re- 
peated experiment have shown that per- 
fect musical quality requires a separa- 
tion of 20 kilocycles:; but this can be re- 
duced in practice to 10 kilecycles if a 
reasonable geographical separation is 
maintained. 

However, 10 kilocycles is the practical 
This separation re- 
with extreme 
of the frequency of 
The effective 


cycles is sound. 


working minimum. 
quires maintenance 
racy and ¢ ancy 
the transmitting 
use of the 10-kilocycle separation thus 
depends directly on the requirement of 
frequency regulation discussed under 
Sec. 4(f), below. 

The 95 channels may be divided at any 
chosen point into the two bands for na- 
tional and local stations. In order to ex- 
amifte the possibilities and implications 
such divis consideration will be 
given to a division into a band for na- 
tional stations from 550 to 1,250 kilo- 
cycles and a band for local stations from 
1,250 to 1,500. There are in this national 
station band 70 channels and in the lo- 
cal station band 25 channels. Assuming 
that Canada would have exclusively 6 
channels in the band from 550 to 1,250 
kilocycles, as at present, there are 
the national station band 64 channels for 
the United States. 

All 25 of the channels in the 
station band will be available for 
in the United States, although it is 
sumed that their availability will 
limited through the joint use of 12 of 
them by Canada. The needs of Mexico 
and Cuba can be cared for, without re- 
sulting in serious interference in any of 
the countries, through use of the same 
national station frequencies as Canada 
and similar sharing of some of the local 
station frequencies. 


stations. 


of n, 


lo¢al 
use 
as- 

be 


Duplication of Frequencies 
Declared Not Feasible 

Frequency Assignments to Individual 
Stations: Inasmuch as the distance range 
of the national stations will be consid- 
erable, the distance at which they will 
cause beat-note interference (particularly 
during the winter months and late after- 
noon and evening’) will be so great that 
the repetition of assignment of these 
frequencies is not feasible, except if the 
power used is not greater than five kilo- 
and the stations in question are 

not less than 2,000 miles apart. 

Strict elimination i 
means, therefore, that it will be possible 
to license not than 64 national 
tions in the United States plus a certain 
fraction of this mumber duplicated in the 
extreme East and West with the above 
power restriction. Equitable service in 
all parts of the country will require that 
a certain number of exclusive (i. ¢. non- 
duplicated) national frequencies be as- 

| signed to both in the extreme East and 
West. 

In this connection is should kept 
| in mind that the hours of broadcasting 
| are being greatly extended and that, in 

consequence, time difference between the 
east coast and the west coast of the 
United States does not afford a safe basis 
for repetition of national station 
quency assignments. 

The 25 channels in the local station 
band, on the other hand, can each be 
used for a multiplicity of stations. The 
total number of local stations depends 
upon the maximum power allowed 
{see below, discussion under “Station 
Power”). The frequency for any  par- 
ticular station would be so selected as 
to minimize interference with other sta- 
tions on the same or nearby frequencies 
(see discussion under Sec. 4(d) below). 

The licensing of individual stations on 
frequencies which are multiples of 10 
kilocycles has been the practice recently. 
It has been proposed that assignments 

made instead of the intermediate 
frequencies, ending with the digit 5. This 
proposal has several advantages Which 
to warrant its adoption, among 
the following: The second 
of each broadcasting station 
will fall on a £fxequency which is a mul- 
tiple of 10 kilocycles, and therefore can- 
not produce other than 5 kilocycle best 
(of minor _ interference-producing 
capabilities) with other broadcasting 
tations. The frequencies resulting 
from the intersection in receiving appa- 

of the carrie: of any two 
also fall at 


watts 
Inlerierence 


f 
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mor Sta- 
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National and Local 
Ranges Suggested 


| Duplication of Frequencies for 
Stations Within Same Radius 
Declared Undesirable. 


any other broadcasting siation. 

Station Power: It is not 
nor desirable to impose power limits on 
the national stations (except noted 
above for frequency duplication for sta- 
tions more than 2,000 miles apart). They 
will more effectively serve all listeners 
the greater the power they use. Being 
in a separate frequency band from the 
local stations.~ interference therewith is 
minimized. 

It is, however, 
of unrestricted 


necessary 


as 


necessary Corollary 
power that the location 
of a national stetion with respec. to the 
| nearest city must be careiully régulated, 
in order that such a station may not 
blanket the reception of other stations 
for any large body of listeners. This 
safe-guard will be accomplished if every 
national station is required to be located 
at such a place that the radig, field in- 
tensity at the nearest boundary of a 
populous center shall not be more than 
100 millivolts per meter. The definition 
of “Populous center” will necessarily 
vary for different parts of the United 
Stat 
No plan location of stations can 
prevent blanketing of reception by per- 
sons living very close toa powerful sta- 
tion. In the initial establishment of the 
national stations, it may be necessary to 
defer application of these requirements 
subject to the proviso that the stations 
in question Shall be relocated to meet | 
these requirements within some reason- 
able time. 
Power Limits 
Not Desirabfie 


Local stations within their own serv- 
ice areas can be placed on a basis of ap- 
proximaie equaiity of local effect with 
national stations, in the following way. 
They may be permitted a makimum 
power such will deliver in the  resi- 
dential portions of the city of origin as 
great an average field intensity as _ per- 
| mitted to a national station located near 
that city. Omn_ this basis the maximum 
power allowable for local stations is 14 
kilowatt (500 watts). 

The service distance range 
kilowatt (500 -watt) station 
mately 10 miles 
minimum field 


ot 


2s 


of a 
approxi- 
(corresponding to a} 
intensity of 10 maiillivolts | 
| per meter), Service distance range be- 
ing defined as the distance over which 
a signal of highly satisfactory intensity, 
steadiness, and freedom from interfer- 
ence is received at all seasons and at all 
times of the day except under unusual 
| conditions such as local lightning storms. 
Many stations, especially those having | 
only local business interests, would be | 
| adequately provided for if they were as- | 
| sured such an_ opportunity to reach 
nearby audiences without interference 
from other In fact, such 
stations find within a small geozraphic 
area substantially all of their patrons 
or customers anid it is necessary for their 
programs reach only this group. A 
local statien license provides adequately 
for this. , 


is 


broadcasters, 


to 


Restrictions of Time 


Claimed Not Necessars 
Time Allowed Each Station: 
strictions on 
between them 
This applies 


“Time re- 
Stations or time divisions 
are generally undesirable. 
With special force to the 
national stations. Time divisions lead to 
variable service to the listeners, uneco- 
homic operation of the stations, and 
difficulty in network broadcasting of na- 
tionally important programs. The prin- 
ciples given System of | 
in which every 
operate on full time, 

In order to five the public full bene- 
fit of the frequency channels it 
(with exceptions discussed under Sec. 
9 below) condition of the license, 
Zive steady service, i. e.,, 
service uninterrupicd throughout the 
evening hours each day of the week, in- 
cluding Sundays. It is not desirable 
to waste these important freque ncy as- 
signments by permitting their Continued 
use by stations which'do not fully em- 
ploy them in broadcasting to the public: 

“Silent nights” are such a waste of 
frequency assignments and are unneces- 
sary under the system outlined above; 
because distant reception ean be secured 
on selective receiving sets by Persons 
not too close to a powerful broadcast- 
ing station. This statement about silent 
nights is imtended to apply to the sys- 
tem of radio stations outlined herein 
under which there would be only a lin- 
ited number of national stations serv- 
ing each locality and those would be 
widely spaced in frequency. 
Suggestions Given As 
To Statiore Locations 

Sec. 4(d)~ Station Location: A prin- 
ciple governing the location of national 
stations at Suitable distances from cities 
‘s given above under “Station Power.” 
In order to provide distribution 
stations with as wide an _ average 
spacing aS possible between frequencies, 
the following approximations may be 
sed as a gwuide, 

1. National stations over 200. and 
‘ess than 5OO miles apart should have 
‘requencies not less than 20 kilocycle: 
war. 

2. National stations less than 200 
iiles apart should have frequencies not | 
less than 50 kilocycles apart. 

3. Local stations of 44 kilowatt as- | 
igned the Same frequency should be 
it Jess than 600 miles apart; corre- 
pondingly shorter distances may be 
used for Stations of lower power, 

This last principle allows a large nun- 


above lead to a 
broadcasting — stations 


lution could 


should 


be a 
that stations 


a 
( 
| 


olf the frequency of ; ber of local stations on full time to be 


Broadcasting 


Regulations 


| wave lengths from local stations, or 10 


| will presumably utilize 


| plication 


e 
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licensed. TE all are allowed the mavxi- 
mum power of 500 watts, there would 
be approximatcly 300 possible stations. 
Allowing less power to some of them 
| the number will be correspondingly in- 
| creased, The fact that stations tend 
| to be built where population is gereatest 
tends, on the other hand, to reduce the 
possible number, With this separation 
| between loeal stations on the Same fre- 
| quency there will be some best-note in- 
| terference, but it will not be of serious 
{consequence because the average Listener 
| to any local station will be Within a few 
jniles of it and will have partically no 
| best-note trouble. If the geographical | gar Felix, an editor of “‘Radio Broad- 
separation were diminished further, 


magazine. He recommended di- 
and the total number of local stations | vision of the country into 11 radio dis- 
| correspondingly increased, the best-!,. ,_ I h her would b ; 
note inter€erence would be inereased | — a toh — eer arith 
unless the loeal station power Were yery ithan one station with power not exceed- 
considerably reduced. ‘ing 50,000 watts. There be 
Sec. 4(e). It | throughout all districts 


Purity and Sharpness: | 
is Necessary that the power radiated | 5900-wat stations, 60 500-watt stations 
and 350) 50-watt stations, 


® . 
1 would license under the powers granted 
it under the Radio Act of 1927, 

The secend plan was proposed by Kd- 





cast” 


would 
a 


from a broadcasting station be concen. | 
trated in the earricr frequency and the | 
side bands corresponding exclusively to | 
the programa. Consequently the ratio | 
of radio field intensity at any point 10, 
kilocycles ox more from the carrier fre- 
quency to that on the Carrier fre- 
quency Should not be greater than a 


maximum walue to be specified by the| 4 large part of the day’s meeting was 
piroarerets for yee the value 0.01 | devoted to speeches by representatives of 
. y suggested. . .,,.|smail ox specialized broadcasting sta- 
Under this plan harmonic radiation | Hons 
and other _ Fadiations arising from the j svices they are rendering to rural and 
improper functioning of stations would sectional listeners. Necessity to the 
not be such as to cause INjJurious in- community, quality of program and 
terference in any considerable number amenablity to the control — authority 
of receiving: sets embodying the best were in general recommended as the 
ra ctic eBasneh ic } as > wf ° » ‘ er > : ° 
practice which is in reasonably wide | basis for the Commission’s selection ‘of 
use, except at distances less than two | stations to be licensed after all applica- 
tions for license under the 
| received April 26, 
Constant Frequencies | The fourth and final day’s hearing will 
. ° . a YY ral dise sions, 
Should Be Maintained be on oted “ ain thie: aaa rt ~ 
See. 4(£). Interference Prevention: | _ - cussion during orning sessio 
The regulations that may be made to| V@* : 7 
: ; ; h d ‘ican Engin “i ouncil 
prevent interference between _ stations of t = American E ee ee Co 
the principles (the full text of which will be found 
| elsewhere on this page). 
A regulation | n this pag 


a total of 
437 throughout the United States, witha 
additional 100 
broadcast hours 


or 


passible 
of could be ar- 
This, he said, would make avyail- 
able in any 250-miel area’ the selection 
of at least 45 individual programs. 


vision 


ranged. 


wave lengths from national stations, 


covered im the foregoing. 
will also be necessary to restrict best- 
note interference due to variation of 
stations from their assigned frequencies. 
This regulation should require every 
station have and to use regrularly a 
suitable device as an aid to holding ihe 
frequency constant. 

The frequency should be required to 
be held constant to some value within 4 
kilocyele. Persistent deviation in cx- 
cess of this should lead to revocation | 
of the station license. This is 2 noces- 
sary and reasonable requirement. 

Sec. 4 (a). Areas Served: This sub- 
ject is covered by the diseussion under | 
Sec. 4 (c) and Sec. 4 (d), above. 

See. 4 Ch). Chain Broadcasting Reg- 
ulation: The requirement that all sta- 
tions connected in a chain or network 
for broadcasting operate on the same 
frequency is not sound in the present 
state of the art. However, trials of uni- 
frequeney broadcasting by @ small nun- | regulated for the benefit of the listener; 
ber of stations have indicated that it |our program must be to give him the 
may have a real value in improving re- | pest possible service, not only accord- 
ception Over a limited area. |ing to enginecring standards, but stand- 


Operation of all stations in a network | ards im terms which he will understand 
on the same frequency is subject to the | and appreciate.” 


following engineering difficulties: 

Such operation would complicate the de 
distribution of stations im accordance 
with the principle of Section 4 (d) above. N 
In fact, with a probable distribution of | retary of the Association of College and 
stations over the country, it would render | University Broadcasting Stations; R. H. 
entirely wumnusuable some of the nearby | Langley, of the Crosley Radio Corpora- 


discussion by referring to 
report and presenting a 
|own Whereby he said 457 


plan of his 
broadcasting 


to 
all powers. 


| erage for relatively high power stations 
and ample local facilities for congested 
areas. “*In addition,” 

must provide adequate 
so that the individual 


Program choice 
listener may 


gram services,” 

Mr. Felix mentioned a possible combi- 
| nation of six non-interfering 500-watt 
stations on the same Channel as Port- 
land, Oregon, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, Portland, Maine, Pale Beach, Flor- 
ida, Laredo, Texas, and Los Angeles, 
California, ® 

“Broadcasting,” he declared, “is to be 


pated: Prof. J, C. Jensen, director of 


Station WCAJ, Lincoln, N 


frequency channels (because of principle | tion, Cincinnati; Dr. J. HY. Dellinger, of | 


(1) of Section 4 (d) above), 
would be little or no gain in 
stations possible. 

Shifting from one frequency to an- 
other to deliver both network and in- 
dividual material and the mecessity of 
keeping frequencies rigidly identical re- 
quire more complicated equipment, and 
where extra carriers or radio Channels are ' 
required furthe additional burdensome 
expense would be imposed. The utiliza- 
tion of frequencies temporarily released 
during metwork operation would be of | York, 
doubtful walue due to the varying hours.! turers 
of network operation. It is therefore in- | 
advisable to require uni-frequency chain 
broadcasting at present. However, no ob- | 
structiom should be put in the way of | 
developments in this field. 


and there 


Francis St. 
number of 


the Bureau of Standards; 
Austel, 
Iowa Listeners League; Arthur Batchel- 
ler, Department of Commerce, super- 
| visor of the New York district; E. A. 
Beane, Department of Commerce, super- 
visor of the Chicago district; H. W. Bur- 
well, of North Carolina; Paul F. Godley. 
Newark Evening News; 


representing the Radio Manufac- 
Association; P. G. 
Newcombe-Hawley Co., St. Charies, IIl.; 
Charles A, Culver, of Northfield, Minn., 
president of the Association of College 
and Uvniversity Broadcasting Stations; 
Franklin Ford, New 
Nelson, of Station WAAM, Newark. 
Reducction of Stations 
Explained for Coureil 

Called upon to explain the purport of 
the American Engineering Council re- 
port, which would cut the number of 
licensed stations from the present total 
of 735 to 360, about 300 of which would 
be low-powered stations serving limited 


Plan Said to Provide 
An Adequate Service 

Sec. 9. Service to Each State and Com- 
The principles above outlined 
indicate that 64 national stations and 
several hundred local stations can be 
provided for without interference or time 
division. Such a national array of sta- 
tions can readily provide not only ade- 
quate but “fair, efficient amd equitable 
radio service” to every community in the | 
United States, as required by the Radio | 
Act of 1927, | 

Any plan which provides for a greater 
number of stations will evidently dimin- 
ish rather than increase the actual radio | 
service to the several communities of 
the United States. If the whole 733 sta- | 
tions now operating’were allowed to con- 
tinue, it would have to be done either 
by restricting the. power, dimminishing the 
geographical separation for a given fre- | 
quency Separation, or dividing time, any 
of which would diminish service to the | 
listeners of the country. 

It recognized that a sx igorous ap- 
of the principle of full-time 
operation is not immediately practicable. 
are numerous cases where time | 
division is now practiced to the satisfac- 
tion of the station owners as well as 
the listeners, and where this condition 
may advantageously be continued, The 
division of the operating time among 
several station managements in some 
communities insures a Variety and scope 
in program material that could not other- 
wise obtained. This is particularly | 
true of the local stations. 

Division of time along these lines ap- | in connection with nétwork (chain) op- 
pears to be the only means whereby | eration, 
it would be possible for the majority of | 
existing stations to be continued and | 
interference eliminated. A study of ex- 
isting stations has in fact been made 
which indicates that reasonable time di- 
visions Can be arranged which will per- 
mit the majority of these stations to be , 
continued without impairment of the | 

the public receives. 
time gocs on and broadcasting 


munity : 


| spaced, will number inversely with the 
power. 

Mr. Felix, author of ‘what Chairman 
Caldwell referred to as the “Felix Plan,” 
disputed the plan of separation set forth 
in the Engineering Council report and 
showed how his plan would set up 11 


in each one of which one exclusive 50,- 
000-watt broadcaster might operate 
alone with 275,000-watt stations and at 
the 

each district might operate on 19 wave 
channels, 

Mr. Langley pointed out that the re- 
port of the Council contemplated a “grade 
and type of service not compatible with 
the type of receiving sets now in use,” 


is 


There 


becomes stabilized, it iss likely that time 
factory in view of the wneconomiec main- 


head, 


be the variations im service to the 


vicinity into a single station, either with 
/ or without multiple studios operated by 
the various supporters of the service. 
Such consolidation of several stations 
rendering approximately equivalent serv- 
ice into a single station of superior 
eapabilitics is advante g@eous from an en- 
gineccring point of views 


service 


As 


total of 36 | 


| set 
ity to 
stations if di- | 


who cited the importance of the | 


new law are | 


| station 


largely centered about the report | 


Edgar Felix, | 
editor of “Radio Broadcast,”’ opened the | 
the Council | 


stations might operate simultaneously on | 
Mr. Felix said “any plan to be success- 
ful, must provide adequate national cov- | 


he continued, “it | 


choose between one of a mumber of pro- | 





The two reports led to criticism and | 
fense, in which the following partici- | 


ebr., and sec- | 


of Des Moines, president of the | 


Dry. Alfred N, | 
Goldsmith, chairman of the board of con- | 
sulting engineers of the National Broad- | 
casting Company; G. C. Furness, of New | 


York, and Ira R. | 


areas, Calvert Townley, chairman of the | 
committee which drew up the report, | 
pointed out that the mumber of stations | 
in any geographical area, if uniformly | 


district powers areas in the United States 


Same time 60 500-watt stations in | 


but contemplates higher field strengths | 


division will be found less and less satis- ! 
tenance of duplicate equipment and over- | 
listeners, and the complexity which arises | 


Time division can: be avoided by con- | 
solidation of the varios stations in a | 


- 
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Com munications 


Reduectionin Nuarnber of Radio Stations 
Advocated as Policy at Public Hearing 


Two Plans Offered Commission for. Allocating . Wave 
Lengths and Assigning of Power by Specialists. 


CContinued From Page 1.] 


than we have been accustomed to use.” 
He said it might require reduction of 
tubes and might “even 
to crystal sets.” 
give 


Modern receivers will 
food service on smaller signal 
strength than the Couneil report sets 
forth as the minimum level, he said. 
Dr. Dellinger, one of the committee 
which drew up the Council report, re- 
plied to Mr. Langley by 
the report was not focused on receiving 
design, but looked 


saying that 


to 
the public in the . future, 


It was Mr. Felix’s opinion that sta- 


tions should be audible for long distances | 


without heterodyne whistles, which, he 
said, was possible to effect under proper 
allocations. Prof. Jensen he be- 
lieved the Felix plan had _ advantages 
that of the American Engineering 
Council, but that the committee probably 
would have to act on 


said 


over 


| both. 


Higher Daylight Power 
Is Under Discussion 


The question of higher daylight power | 


for the 
by Mr. 
ger’s 


service areas 
Burwell, who 


was brought up 
asked Dr. Dellin- 
Opinion on the increase of local 
power during the day. 
service would aid appreciably in his sec- 
tion of the country, said Mr. Burwell. 


Dr. Dellinger gave th ini at the | ,. : : 
AER Sa e opinion the | tion among broadcasters in the solution 


heterodyne interference range was less 
during the day than during the night, 
and that “stepping up’? power could be 


done at the Commission’s discretion. Mr. | 
' Langley remarked that there were sea- 


re ‘ing day | 
range during day | be overcome by the use of group calls, 


sonal differences in 
and night which he said Dr. Dellinger 
apparently had disregarded. 

Paul F, Godley, of the Newark Eve- 
ning News, directed a question to Dr. 
Goldsmith as to the intensity of wave 


reception at various points, first stating 
his belief that the small stations under | 


most conditions would ‘*saturate” the 
regions they serve to the exclusion of 
all other reception. Dx. 
plied that local stations could secure 
most uniform coverage of their service 


areas by locating outside the limits of | 
| the area in order to avoid the intial field | 


intensity. This is beinge done with Sta- 
tion WEAF of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, which is being removed 
outside New York City. 

Following these expressions, Commis- 
sioner Caldwell, who ‘was presiding, 
arose to ask the conference whether it 
had any constructive suggestions rela- 


| tive to the retention of all the 733 sta- 
| tioms now on the air. 


tions so far seem to lead to the conclu- 
sion, he said, that the mumber of broad- 
casting stations 
How should that policy 


be pursued, he 
asked. 


The problem of property rig*ts 


and investments in broadcasting stations | 


and apparatus is involved, Mr. Ford, of 
New York, added. 


Advice Is Requested 
On Method of Reducing 


**Therefore, gentlemen, 
is to be followed, on 
points, what have you 
this question of cutting Gown the number 


of stations? How would you advise the | 


Commission to start going about doing 
7? 


Mr. Caldwell’s remarks fol- 


were 


lowed by loud applause, but the only 


response to his direct question came 


Rindihs of the | from Ira R. Nelson, of Station WAAM, 


of Newark. Mr. Nelson said the trouble 
today is that there are too many sta- 


| tions broadcasting good and bad pro- 


grams and that the problem is neces- 
sarily one of determining who shall con- 
tinue to broadcast. Elimination, he said, 
means consolidation amd division of 
time. 

Broadcasting stations are commercial 
propositions“without altruistic motive, 
he = said, but their stock in trade is 
friendship with the listener. This 
means, he said, that the listener’s con- 
sideration comes first. He advocated 
the relicensing only of those stations 
which have for years been building up 
audiences on the basis of the degree of 
satisfaction with their service shown 
by their audiences and on the basis of 
the record of service both to the public 
and under governmental regulation. In- 
come of stations might even be con- 
sidered, he suggested. 

Mr. Nelson would demand from the 
high frequency, or . short. wave, sta- 
tions “the same high -=plane of excel- 
lency” that would be demanded of the 
larger station. Service in the past 
and at present and the quality of broad- 
casting program would be the hall- 
marks for the determination of who 
shall stay on the air, under Mr. Nel- 
son’s suggestions. 

An appeal for regulation that would 
enable religious and educational stations 
to carry on their work to advantage, 
was made by H. C. Crowill, of Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, III. 

These stations, Mx. Crowill stated, 
operate not for returms but for the pur- 
pose of aiding the population. “Espe- 
cially in view of the present crime and 
lawlessness, we ask that adequate pro- 
vision be made for the religious and 
educational broadcaster,” he said. Mr. 
Crowell outlined a mumber of reasons 
why it was advantageous for a religious 
or educational orgayization to operate 
its own station. Ineluded in the rea- 
sons he presented were the cost of broad- 
casting through a commercial station, 
the handicap of obtaining desired time 
from a commercial station, and the in- 

-ongruous character of programs which 
might immediately precede or follow the 
church hour, 

Mr. Crowell suggested to the Com- 


bring us back j 





radio's util- 


a combination of | 


Such | 


Goldsmith re-~} 


All the deiibera- | 


should be cut déwn. | 


if your advice | 
all the preceding | 
now to say on | 


Government 


Control 


mission that a small number of w 
channels be allocated for the joint us 
religious and educational stations. 

Frank W. Elliott, of WLC, Daveny § 
Iowa, told the Commission that he 
lieved that the only way to solve 
problem would be to call meetings 
the broadcasters in each zone for 
purpose of drawing up reports of w 
is neded in each section of the count 
“Then,” he said, “it is up to the bro: 
casters to met the demands amicabl) 

Ira L. Nelson, of WAAM, Newark, : 
J., defended the attitude which man 
commercial stations take toward the re 
ligious program. He stated that the re 
ligious hour which his station itself fi 
nanced had grown to be one of its mos 
valuable broadcasting assets. 

The desire that so far as possible the 
Sunday hours be held open for church 
programs and sacred concerts was eX- 
pressed by L. W. Benedict, of WLAP, 
Louisville, Ky. He described the reli- 
gious programs as being peculiar in that 
they operated entirely from altruistic § 
motic motives, and not for profit. 

This statement was put somewhat at 
issue by A. B. Church, of KLDS, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, who maintained that “every 
church broadcaster has selfish motives 
the same as any commercial station.” 
He added that he could see no advantage 
in the assigning of special bands to 
religious and educational stations be--~- 
cause he believed that division of t¥fhe 
between them and the commercial * 
tions was practicable, in that the © 
mercial broadcaster does not want the 


| early Sunday hours. 


Mr. Church told the Commission that 
in consideration of the regional broad- 
casters, he did not believe that the classi- 
fication of powers between 500 and 5,000 
was satisfactory. 

R. S. McBride, consulting engineer for 
the National Carbon Co., Washington, 


: D. C.,, said that he believed that “there 


is no substitute for a spirit of coopera- 


of the problems.” He stated that in all 
probability broadcasters would be willing 
to organize into groups if the individual 


| stations did not have to lose their identity 


in so doing. This loss, he said, might 


The Commission replied that group 


| calls had been tried successfully in some | 
| parts of the country. 


William S. Paca of WLBW, Oil City, 
Pa., suggested that a number of stations 
would eliminate themselves when time 
arrived to renew their licenses. One pol- 
icy for the entire United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Paca, would be impossible be- 
cause of inequality in density of popu- 
lation. He stated that he favored the 
broadcasters themselves coming together 


to discuss the problems before the radio 
field. 


Basis of Elimination 


| Discussed at Conference 


The suggestion of W. D. Jamieson, 
representing Stations KF NF and KMA, 
at Shenandoah, Iowa, that the select€ca 


| of stations to be licensed be made on the 


basis of their popularity with the 4gns, 
Was opposed by George E. Strong, ‘rag- 
resenting Station KFKB, Milton, Kai 
Prof. J. C. Jensen and T. C. Imes 
While the higher class programs fr 


, the larger stations should not be elin 


nated, it was argued that the local ser ~ 
ice area stations must be recognized i 
catering to indispensible needs of tt 

rural or regional listener in the tran: 

mission of weather, crop and stock r 

ports and in the broadcasting of educ: 

tional lectures. 

The analogy was drawn _ betwec 
broadcasting service and the service « 
metropolitan and rural newspaper 
While the metropolitan dailies furnis 
valuable national and international news, 
the country weeklies furnish local news 
that is just as valuable to their subscrib- 
ers. There is place for -both in the 
scheme of service, it was stated. 

Prot, Terry, of the University of Wis- 
consin, proposed a “period of recon- 
struction” during which all stations, 
whether national, sectional or local, agree 
to divide time until proper service areas 
can be determined and definite alloca- 
tions made by the Commission. G. C. 
Furness, of the National Carbon Com- 
pany and Radio Mantifacturers Associ- 
ation, declared that in his opinion the 
““murder” of certain stations “seems 
necessary.” He suggested that the Com- | 
mission take the two channels at the 
lower end of the 200-545-meter program 
broadcasting band and “put into them | 
all stations which otherwise would be! 
killed.” ; 

“T would dedicate those channels 4to § 
chaos and let the broadcasters who, use 
low f 
and low service fight it out among them- f 
selves,” he said. Mr. Furness expressed 
the belief that excellence of program, | 
priority of use of channels and consiste | 
ency in remaining on assigned frequen- 
cies in the past be made a partial basis 
for the granting of licenses. He declared 
the “wave jumper” who took advantage 
consideration than the station which has} 
hitherto cooperated with the government” 
of broken down control deserves less | 
and which has displayed regard for the! 
other broadcasters. : 

The position which religious programs | 
must occupy when broadcast from a 
commercial station, was again browse 
before the Commission by G. W. Grig-! 
non, of the Milwaukee News, Milwaukee, | 
Wisconsin. Mr. Grignon stated that he 
and his family were going to join a 
church within the next two weeks solely 
for the reason that he “was forced to 
listen to a church program.” The vre- 
ligious program, he said, immediat 
followed a program of music for w! »' 
he had “tuned in,” and which migh 
considered in harmony with the relig 
broadcasting. 

Ralph H. Langley, of the Cro 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the Commission that he wished to 1 
ate that the question was not how », 
stations should be decreased, but 
many stations should be decreasesd a 
seme time. The division of tim, 


said, was the only solution. ' 


power, give low-quality prog\@&ma | 


Clarence E. Mason, of WRAX, Phila-}! 


delphia, Pa., made an appeal for thes 
daily radio gospel program for the be! 
fit of “shut-ins,” 


ie 
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Textiles 


Wide Wool Looms 
Are Reported Less 


Active in February 


Statistics on 
Operation of All Machinery 
Given for 1,096 


Comparative 


The active machine-hours for wide 
wool looms for the monthsof February 
formed 64.3 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity, as compared with 67.9° per 
cent for the month of January, and 63 
per cent for February of last year, it 
was stated by the Department of Com- 
merce on March 30. The statistics are 
based on reports received from 919 
manufacturers operating 1,096 mills, 
and is exclusive of eight manufacturers 
operating 16 mills, 

Active woolen-spindle-hours 
month is reported at 73.8 per cent of the 


4 ‘ single shift capacity, as compared with 
a a 71.7 per cent in January, snd with 69.6 


.@ 


< 66. 


® 


4 


p 


) 


per :ent in February of last year. For 
cards, the machine-hours for 
February is placed at 75.2 per cent; 
combs, 89.4 cent of the 
single-shift capacity. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: 

The Department of 
nounces the following statistics on ac- 
tive and idle wool machinery for Febru- 
1927, on reports received 
from 919 manufacturers, operating 1,- 
096 This is exclusive of eight 
manufacturers, operating 16 mills, who 
Accord- 
directories for 


active 


and for per 


Commerce an- 


ary, based 


mills. 


failed to report for the month. 
ing to reliable textile 
1926, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with about 3,448 looms, 174 
sets of woolen cards, 133 worsted combs 
and 228,401 spindles. 

Statistics Given on Loans. 

Of the total number of looms wider 
than 50-inch reed space, 38,034, or 62 
per cent, were in operation for some 
part of the month of February, 1927, 
and 23,239 were idle throughout the 


mye Ve 
month. The active machine-hours re- 


ported for wide looms for the month of | 


February, formed 64.3 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
67.9 per cent for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1927, and 63 per cent for Febru- 
ary, 1926. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the 
reports for February, 1927, 
9 per cent, were in operation at some 
time during the month, and 5,381 were 
idle throughout the month. The active 
machine-hours for these looms repre- 
sented 61.5 per cent of the single-shift 
capacity; as against 64.6 per cent, in the 
preceding month and 61.8 per cent in 
February, 1926. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for February, 1927, was 9,779 
of which 6,467, or 66.1 per cent, were 
in operation for some part of the month, 
and 3,512 were idle throughout 
month. The active machine-hours re- 
ported for these looms represented 63.9 
per cent of the single-shift capacity of 
the looms, as compared with 65.2 per 
cent in January, 1927, and 70.2 
cent in February, 1926. 

665,378 Spinning Spindles Idle. 

Of the total number of 
spindles reported in February, 1927, 
681,749, or 71 pe: 
tion for some part of the month, and 
665,378 were idle throughout’ the 
month. The active 
hours reported for this month repre- 
sented 73.8 per cent of the single-shift 
eapacity; as compared with 71.7 
‘cent in January, 
per cent in February, 1926. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during | February, 1927, was 
1,807,364, or 69.3 per cent of the total, 
and the number idle was 799,740. 
active worsted-spindle hours were equal 
to 71.2 per cent cf the single-shift ca- 
pacity. In January, 1927, the active 
worsted-spindle hours represented 74.6 


10,888, or | 


the | 


per | 


woolen | 
1 
cent, were in opera- } 


woolen-spindle | 
per | 


1927, and with 69.6 | 


The } oars 
preliminary 


for the | 


| North 


/ ern Supply and 
Richmond; 


: Hardware Association. 


| February 
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Commerce 


Dismiss Trade Complaint 
Against Hosiery Firm 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
stated that its complaint against the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., New 
York City, has been dismissed, for the 
reason that the company has gone out of 
the business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing hosiery. 

The complaint involved certain alleged 
methods of maintaining prices in the re- 
sale of the company’s products. It was 
charged that the respondent informed 
retail merchants by various means that 


it required the products to be sold at | 


fixed prices, and that it later secured 
advertisements issued by the dealers to 
ascertain if the prices were maintained. 


Various practices of coercion in main- | 


taining the prices among the retail mer- 
chants were alleged. 


Standard Container 


Adopted for Bolts 


Standing Committee of In- 
dustry to Watch Results 
of Experiment. 


Eighteen standard size containers for 
machine and carriage bolts have been 


adopted as the result of a conference | 
of manufacturers, distributors and users 
held in the Depart- | 


of these products, 
ment of Commerce. 

The standards were adopted, it was 
stated at the conference, to 
physical economies in manufacturing 
and warehousing. The standardization 
program will extend for one year, be- 
ginning July 1. 

Results to Be Observed. 

A standing committee of the industry 
has been appointed to watch the re- 
sults of the adoption of the standard 


| size containers and to report after the 


year on further changes or modifica- 
tions. The committee was named as fol- 
lows: 

Ralph Plum, Butfalo Bolt Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., chairman; 
George S. Case, Lamson and Sessions 


effect | 





| Company, of Cleveland; J. H. Edmonds, | 
Bethlehem Steel Company; 


Alvin 
Smith, Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, Richmond, Va.; R. | 


| H. Welton, New England Iron and Hard- | 


ware Association, of Boston; and Carl | 
H. Taylor, General Motors Corporation. 
Lit of Those Present. 
Those attending the conference were: 


| W. C. Wetherill, E. W. Ely and P. H. H. 

Dunn, representing the National Com- | 
| mittee on Metals Utilization, 
| Department; H. W. Bearce, D. R. Miller, 


Commerce 


of the Bureau of Standards; Charles M. 
Best, Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh; George S. Case, 
Lamson and Sessions Company; C. A. 
Dillion, Southern Supply and Machinery 
Association, Raleigh, N. C.; J. H. Ed- 
monds, Bethlehem Steel Co.; A. G. Fol- 
lette, Committee on Standardization and 
Simplification, American Railway Asso- 
ciation; Neil A. Fowler, Wire Bound Box 


| Manufacturers’ Association of Brooklyn; | 
| Capt. 


P. J. Gorman, War Department; 
J. J. McLaughlin, Buffalo Bolt Co.; L. R. | 
McWeeney, Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
Bolt and Nut Co., of Port Chester, N. Y.; 
Lieut. Comdr. H. N. Wallin and Lieut. 
H. D. Nuber, of the Navy Department; 
BE. L. Parker and Alvin M. Smith, South- 
Machinery Dealers of 
James C. Rea, Oliver Tron 
and Steel Corporation, of Pittsburgh; E. 
G. Rose, Crane Company, of Chicago; 
Carl H. Taylor, General Motors; R. J. 
Whelan, Ohio Nut and Bolt Company, | 
and Ranna H. Welton, Chase Parker and 
Company, New England Iron and Hard- ! 
ware Association, American Steel and | 


Gain Noted in Exports | 
Of Electrical Products | 


The vaiue of electrical products ex- 
ports. from the United States during 
is estimated at $7,003,482, as 
compared with $6,967,918 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1926, according to 
figures of the Electrical 
Equipment Division of the Department 
of Commerce, just made public by the 





| Department. 


per cent of the capacity; and in Febru- | 


gry, 1926, 75.4 per cent. 
Activity of Combs Gains. 

Of the total 1umber of sets of cards 
reported for February, 1927, 5,150, or 
73.4 per cent, were in operation at some 
time during the month, while 1,862 were 
idle throughout the month. 


Shipments of motors under one horse- 
power, portable electrical tools, flash- 
lights, motor-driven household: devices 


; and telephone switchboards are reported 
| among the optstanding increases during 
| the month. Radio sending and receiving | 


The active | 


machine-hours for cards were equal to 


.75.2 per cent of the single-shift ca- 
pacity in February, 
-in January, 
. February, 1926. 

Of the combs reported for February, 
1927, 1,977, or 75.8 per cent, were in 
operation for some part of the month, 
and 632 were idle during the month. 
The active machine-hours for this month 
were equal to 89.4 per cent of the 
single-shift capacity; as compared with 
83.9 per cent in January, 1927; and 
84.7 per cent in February, 1926. 


Goushly rire of Railroad Revenues oil E ixpenses as a ia ted to iiss Interst: 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 


1927; 75.4 per cent | 
1927; and 76.2 per cent in | 


| 


February 


1927 

Freight AMMNAIE 5.5 6-5.0.5 0.9:5:008 2,475,431 

207,929 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .... 
Total expenses incl. other ... 
Net from railroad 
eS ok nae 6 BRS D8 8K 
Net after taxes, ete. 
Wat after VONtS cic viene ccm ae 
Average miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio 


4 41, 450 
594,061 
1,006,005 
2 159, 855 


556.516 

360,491 

1,944.80 
77.0 


1,997,285 


1,774,739 


| 50 per 


1926 
1,673,875 


sets also shared in the gain. 


American Autos Shown 
At Motor Show in Egypt, 


American-made automobiles et 
cent of the space at the First | 
International Motor Show at Cairo, 
Egypt, February 16-March 3, the De- 
partment of Commerce announces. The 
other 50 per cent of the space at the 
show—where dealers reported -satisfac- 
tory sales—was divided between agen- 
cies for English, French, German, Bel- 
gian and Italian cars, 


2 Months 

1926 

3,439,844 
471,727 

4,159,129 | 
904,231 | 
898,567 | 

1,485,803 

3,509,248 | 1, 
649,881 ! 
184,58 55 


1927 
5,709,359 
487,539 
6,451,612 
980,942 
1,262,553 
2,250,106 
4,733,211 
1,718,401 
175,156 
1,542,418 
1,127,037 
1,944.80 
73.4 


203,773 


517,317 
441,056 
701,364 912,208 
872,131 
456,846 
115,000 
341,155 
214,413 
945.15 
80.4 


222,546 
92,566 
128,152 
22,766 
1,908.84 
88.9 


1,908.84 
84.4 


M. | 


| J. C. Hudson, 





| Dominion 
countries and the import trade is even ; 


| tional 
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Indexes of Production, Stocks and Unfilled Orders | 
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The chart indicates the monthly relativity of production, 
prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


January, while production of raw 
February, last year. 


| New Zealand Needs 


Electrical Machinery 


American Motors and 


Other Goods. 


A good market for American elec- 


| trical machinery and motors is offered in 
| New 
5,000,000 horsepower of hydro-electricity | 
| satisfactory 
| trical motors and in fractional and small 


Zealand, where there is nearly 


available for development, Vice Consul 
at Wellington, has in- 
formed the Department of Commerce. 
Thus far, the Department announced in 
a statement on March 31, based on Mr. 
Hudson’s report, only 113,055 horsepower 
of hydroelectricity is in use in New 
Zealand, and it is estimated that the 
country requires approximately 270,000 


. - . } 
horsepower for its manufacturing needs. | 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


New Zealand, although comparatively 
small in area, offers a good market for 
American electrical machinery and 
motors. The purchasing power of the 
compares well with other 


larger than the purchasing power would 
indicate. 

A large proportion. of 
tured goods consumed in 
is imported from other countries, the 
majority of which comes from _ the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. The population is 
about 98 per cent British and conse- 
quently a strong sentiment toward Brit- 
ish goods exists, although American 
merchandise is well liked and purchased 


the 
New Zealand 


| freely. 


Much Power Undeveloped. 
On March 31, 1926, there was a total 
of 113,055 horsepower 
power in use in New Zealand, practically 


; all of which has been developed during 


It is estimated that there | 
| son, Bucharest. 


| text of the revision is not yet available, 
| advance reports from the American con- 


recent years. 
is still nearly 5,000,000 horsepower avail- 
able for development. In 1918 a survey 
made by the Hydro-Electrie Division of 


| the Public Works Department estimated ! 


the total power received by the Domin- | the 
; tn 


ion to be approximately 270,000 horse- 
power, of which just over 113,000 has 
been developed to date, leaving an addi- 
demand for 157,000 horsepower 
unsatisfied. Of this 
mately 124,000 horsepower is authorized 
or in course of contraction. When this 
is completed ,power will be available in 
nearly all parts of the Dominion. 

The sale of electrical motors and ma- 
chinery in New Zealand has been grow- 
| ing steadily during the last ‘few years, 
having risen from appr oximately $1,750,- 
000 in 1922 ta about $4,000,000 in 1925, 
The United States furnished approxi- 
mately $800,000 worth of machinery in 
1925 as against $420,000 in 1922. Amer- 
ican makes in fractional and small 
motors up to five horsepower predom- 
| inate, although those of British manu- 
| facture are more in evidence in larger 
motors. Most of the generators and 
transformers are British but the United 
States furnishes a fair amount, espe- 


Illinois Railroad. 
2 Months 

1926 1s 27 1926 
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335,189 sey 668 
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194,596 
62,326 
945.13 
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754,264 | 
4,527,170 | 
361,211 | 
1,368,391 
1,785,683 | 
3,840,231 | 
686,939 
215,000 | 
470,722 
245,004 
945.13 


a yn 
1,106,592 
1,887,043 
3,814,622 

917,715 

230,000 

686,767 

441,205 

945.15 
80.6 


maierials in February 


| ally 

Mark eported Available for | * ; 
arket R port ailable for ; tions have been furnished and bids sub- 

| mitted. 


| duction type single phase, 
| A few 110-volt motors of this type are 
| in use but are being replaced, due to the 
| change in voltage. for the 220-volt motor. 


manufac- | 


of hydro-electric | . ‘onl J 
; import tariff is expected in that country 


1 See 
amount approxi- | 


| kilos 


, ished, 
! (1,605); 
| (1,800) ; 
| binders, 


901 
450,347 
486,224 
878,848 

2,005,057 

90,844 
91,108 
*1,436 
#586 
| 2,160.47 
84.8 | 95.7 97.8 

1 * Deficit. { 


uilaing Material 


manufactured 
smaller than in 


Unfilled orders for 
Was 


cially in carts and equipment for these 


products. 


Goods Bought on Bids. 
Generators and transformers are usu- 


and are generally bought after specifica- 


Since a large proportion of 
these products is purchased by the Gov- 
ernment or public bodies, either British 
products are specified or such a prefer- 
ence is allowed to British manufacturers 
so as to preclude American participa- 


' tion. 


to secure a 
part of the trade in elec- 


American firms are able 


motors they predominate. The popular 
type of small motor is the repulsion in- 
220-230 volts. 


The British manufacturers predominate 
in the trade in motors for heavier work. 


‘Revision Announced 
Of Rumanian Tariff 


Department of Commerce Is Ad- 
vised of Changes That Will 
Affeet Automobiles. 


A general revision of the Rumanian 
import tariff, to become effective April 1. 
is expected, according to a cable from 
Minister W. S. Culbertson, Bucharest, 
made public on March 30 by the Depart- 
ment of Conimerce. Advance reports in- 
dicate that automobiles and automobile 


parts, various kinds of agricultural ma- 
| chinery, office 
; and cotton shectings will be affected. 


machinery, canned goods 


The full text of the statement by the 
Department follows: 
A general revision of the Rumanian 


to become effective on April 1, according 
to a cable from Minister W. S. Culbert- 
Although the complete 


sulate indicate that the following are 
among the commodities affected, with 
proposed rates, 
lei per 100 kilos (the present rates 
duty are given in parentheses): 

Automobiles weighing 1,000 kilos or 
560 (810); automobiles 
from 1,000 to 1,500 kilos, 
automobiles weighing more 
1.600 (900 1,305); 
parts, unfinished, 750 (1.500); 
2.500 (2,450); motorcycles, 2,000 
automobile tire casings, 7,500 
tubes, 10,000 (1,800); tr 
reapers, “00 (330); 
with drum up to 800 mm. in length. 
(1,800); thr with longer 
1.200 (360} writers, calculaii 
adding machi 5.000 (5,560); 
goods, such as ns, jellies, etc.. 4,000 
(1,300); gray 1 Sheeting, weirhing 
from 150 to 204 ams per square meter 
6.500 to 8,500 (5,850 to 7,890). 

Tt is ch ieratend in Rumania that C 
tariff revision does not propose to except 
shipments en route from the increased 
rates of duty. : 


of 


960 
than 


(900); 
1.500 
to 


spare 


threshers 
1.500 
drum, 
ing and 
canned 


e Com 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. 
February 
1927 
3,453,020] 1,517,122 
404,4 
2,095 


2 Months 

1926 
3,251,840 
917,290 | 
1.507,460 | 
828,842 | 
950,329 | 

1,654,504 | 

3,801,220 ! 
706,240 | 
228,885 
475.204 
277,479 
2,104.65 

84,3 


1926 

1,516,986 
430,208 
2.104,542 
119.899 
461,688 
761,601 
1,824,334 
280,208 

130,958 
148,349 
66,413 
2,104.65 

86.7 


1927 
153,081 
858,285 

1.549,181 

1,035,968 

1,019,464 

1,783,630 

4,225,745 
123,436 

3,283 
.770 


9% 


“0 


65 i 
! 


stocks and unfilled orders, 


purchased for specific installations | 


expressed in paper | 


weighing | 


automobile | 
fin- | 


actors, | 


1927 


> 864.444 


1,259,659 
2,848,361 


based on monthly indexes 
products increased in February over 
Januar¥, although greater than in 


Sweden Opens Fair 
To Foreign Exhibits | 


{ American Companies 
Chance to Show Adver- 
tising Media. 


Sweden will depart from custom at its 
Annual Swedish Industries Fair, to be 
held at Goteberg from May 14 to May 
| 22, and allow foreign manufactures to 
vision that the foreign firms have repre- 
| sentatives in Sweden, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
_ment follows: 

In connection with the Annual Swedish 
Industries Fair to be held at Goteborg 
from May 14 to May 22, 
being arranged an exhibition of adver- 





firms but also foreign 

and designers may exhibit, according to 
| advices from the American Consulate at 
| Goteborg. A condition for the partici- 
pation of foreign firms, however, is that 

they must be rep 
' ish firm or person. 

The exhibition is intended to 
| advertising media of all kinds. 
| It is reported to be extremely unusual 
| for foreign participation to be permit- 
ted in an exhibition of this kind to be 
held in Sweden. The reason for the de- 
parture from the general rule in the 
| present case is stated by the commis- 
| sioner of the exhibition to be due to the 
fact that a number of articles and ap- 
;} paratus widely used in advertising are 
| not manufactured in that country and 
| foreign inventions and manufactures are 
therefore being included in order to make 
the exhibition instructive and _ illus- 
trative as possible. 

It is stated by the manager of the ex- 
| hibition that no difficulty is anticipated 
| in securing temporary repres sentation for 
| the period of the exhibition for Ameri- 
wishing to participate. The 
desired for novel- 


as 


can firms 
foreign articles most 


| ties and new inventions intended for or ; 
| March 30 was $.0392). 
exports of passenger | rectly and absolutely control a factory 
five times as great | 


' capable for use for advertising purposes, 
| which will help to give the exhibition 
| sentative collection of modern advertis- 
ing media. 


On Bags Is Facilitated 


Regulation Eliminates Necessity 
for Filing Duplicate Certifi- 
entes of Delivery. 


. C, Andrews, 


Treasury, has just 


culation relating to procedure coy- 


' 
‘ving drawback on burlap bags which, he | , 
( = dre ck on burlap bag © | below, 


vid oralir, should result in a simplified 


methed of dealing with that 
the Tariff 
| issued pursuant to that act. 

Bricfly the new rule eliminates the 


neree Cominission 


yore & Hudsen Co. 
2 Months 
1926 
3,702,458 
562.8 


.607,5 
822 ae 


F¢ bruary 
1927 
5.690.016 
564,476 
6,710,634 4 
884,107 
1,980,917 
2,643,081 
5,931,795 
778.839 
254,000 
544.858 


2,939 067 
257,946 280,903 
34.629 2.473,012 
139,089 374,058 
946,151 749,656 
1,156,584 
2,476,549 
*3,587 
88,000 


92.349 


244,946 
048,873 
441,282 
176,000 
618,317 
774,997 
881.86 
309.6 


» TUN 


486,268 
117,000 
369,267 
339,401 
881.85 
85.4 


176.267 
S81.85 
88.4 


S81.86 


100.1 


* Deficit. 


| over 


| ports of 


| during 
took 100 trucks and buses in February 


present advertising media, under the pro- | 


1927, there is | 


resented by some Swed- | 


include | 


the character of a complete and repre- | 


Recover ery v of I Dr: aw vback | 


| for 
Assisiant Secretary of | 


promulgated a | 


item under | 
Act of 1922 and regulations | 


} were tren 


,578,509 | 
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Trade 


Practices 


War Department Accepts 
Plans for Two Bridges 


Two applications for approval of plans 


| for bridges, one in Alabama and one in 


Virginia, were approved March 30 by F. 


Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of | 
the Department of War announced | 
| in a statement issued on March 30. 


War, 


The projects are as follows: 


Application made by the Saint Sali | | 
| San Francisco Railway Company for ap- | 
| proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 

structed over the Warrior River near | 
| Demopolis, Alabama, under authority of 
Act of Congress approved January | 


an 
21, 1927. 


Application made by the Virginia 


State Highway Commission for approval | 


of plans for a bridge to be constructed 


Exports of Trucks 


Set New High Mark | 


'February Shipments Reach | 


10,120 Units, Gaining 72.2 
Per Cent Over 1926. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
total of 
1927. The February 


Passenger Cars Decline. 
Production of passenger cars in Feb- 
319,763 in February of last year. Ex- 
passenger cars numbered 
355 as against 22,355 in February, 1926. 
The decline in shipments of passenger 


cars to Australia was most pronounced | 


declined to 410 
and resulted 


in February, when they 
as against 2,152 in January, 


| in the United Kingdom and British India 


occupying the first two places as mar- 
| kets of importance for this classification 


| during the month. 


Offered | 


| first position in this trade which it oc- 


The reduced shipments of trucks and 
buses also dropped Australia from the 


to sixth place 
Australia 


cupied during January, 
the current month. 


as compared with 506 in January and 


| 760 in February, 1926. 


Increased shipments in this classifica- 
tion of the Dutch East Indies, British 
West Africa and the Straits Settlements 
were very noticeable during February. 

Engine Shipments. 

Shipments of automobile engines for 
passenger cars, trucks and buses from 
the United States in February numbered 
9,625, with a value of $1,098,184, a sub- 
stantial gain over the January 
of 5,540 units with a value of $677, 


| Increased shipments were also notice- 
tising media, at which not only Swedish | P 


manufacturers | 
| cars, 


in electric trucks and passenger 
motoreycles and marine engines, 
while exports of trailers, motor boats 
and aircraft equipment showed a slight 
decline. 

The United States remained far in the 
lead of countries which shipped auto- 
mobiles to France in 1926, detailed cus- 
toms statistics show. More than 80 per 
cent of all imports of passenger cars 
into France came from the United States 
during the year. This ratio is 


able 


past 


established on the basis of imports by | ,, 
| Factory 


| of similar import, or any statement or 


weight, for imports by number are mis- 
leading, due to the large quantity of 
parts brought into France for local as- 
sembly. 

In general, the foreign trade of France 


in passenger cars during 1926 (as com- | 


pared with 1925), on the weight basis, 
showed an import decrease of 35 per 
cent and an export increase of 27 per 
cent. 

Italy holds second place among the 
nations shipping automobiles to France, 
followed much farther down 
by Great Britain, Belgium and Switzer- 
land. The total passenger car imports 
from all countries were valued at 142,- 
250,000 francs (the value of the franc 
Compared with 
imports, French 
cars increased over 
in weight and almost 15 times as 
in franc value. 

On a value basis, 
market was Great Britain, followed by 
Belgium. Spain, Algeria, Switzerland, 


great 


The French 
colonies are sn important export outlet 
the French automobile 


625,000 francs. 


necessity for filing several certificates of | 


delivery and makes it possible to meet 
previous requirements through mere in- 
dorsements. 

The full text of the regulation, given 
states the 
lows: 

Under the provisions of Article 977 of 


the Customs Regulations of 1923, certifi- | 
| cates of importation covering burlap or | 
other textile material of which bags are | 
collec- | 
| factory prices or manufacturer’s prices; 


manufactured may be issued by 
tors of customs only when requested by 
the importer 01 
the material or 
ferred. 
old and resold prior to exportation, the 
following procedure may be permitted, 
theugh 
cavivemenis of said Article 977: 
When a certificate of 
e.vering burlap bags is filed, 
ivansfer of the bags, after manufacture, 
the exporter may present an application 
addressed to the collector of customs at 
the port where the burlap or other tex- 
tile material was imported, requesting the 
issuance of a certificate of importation, 
and the collector of customs at the port 
the certificate of manufacture is 

filed will indicate on the application, be- 
fore forwarding it to the collector of cus- 


Lynnhaven Inlet, at its mouth, and | 
about 10 miles from Norfolk, Va. 


7,713 exported in January of | 
figure is all the | 
more pronounced when consideration is | 
given to the truck production for the | 
month of February, which totaled 38,029 | 
| units, the exports thus registered a 26.6 


| ratio to production. | Street, 


21,- | 


! the public 


figure | 
999. | 
| that the respondents’ representations of 


| ents Jacques F. 


| Jacques 


| facturer 
| purchasers without the intervention of 


| ments in any 


the scale | 
| are offering for 


industry. | 
Total exports to all countries and col- | 
| onies were valued at more than 2,347,- | 


procedure to be as fol- | 


* by the person to whom |! 
the manufactured bags |: 
As bags are frequently | 


not in strict conformity with the | 


manutacture | 
showing | 


Furniture Firm Told 


To Abandon Tacties 
Of Slogan Deception 


**Factory-to-You”’ Campaign 
Is Found Deceptive, Since | 
Company Owns No 
Plant. 
Jacques E. Greenberger and Carrie 
Greenberger, of New York City, trading 


in furniture, have been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease and 


| desist from using the slogan “Direct 
from Factory to You” and from making 
representations or statements to the ef- 


fect that the prices at which they offer 
furniture for sale are factory or manu- 
facturers’ prices, the Commission has 
just announced. 

The Commission finds that the 
spondents do not own or 


re- 
operate any 


| plant for the manufacture of furniture, 


but buy their 


stock as retail dealers 


; and sell it at retail prices. 


The full text of the Commission’s 
order follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order directing Jacques E. and 
Carrie Greenberger, trading as Big G 
Furniture Works, and Big G Furniture 
Works, a corporation, 203-7 East 76th 
New York City, to discontinue 
the use of certain unfair business prac- 


| tices in connection with the sale of fur- 


ruary totaled 260,330 as compared with niture at retail. 


Two Firms Organized. 
The Commission found that the re- 
spondents conducted two businesses in 


| association with each other, maintaining 


the same office and place of business— 
the Big G Furniture Works, a partner- 
ship, and the Big G Furniture Works, a 

corporation. Respondent Jacques E. 
Greenberger managed both businesses, 


; and had the principal interest in each, 


As the stock in trade, adv ertising, sales 
and delivery activities of each business 
were operated jointly the businesses ap- 
peared to the public to be one concern 
operating as the Big G Furniture Works. 

By means of large signs and in their 


| newspaper advertisements and business 
correspondence, according to the Com- 
| mission’s findings, the respondents have 


for more than three years represented 


| that they were the manufacturers of 


the furniture in which they dealt and 
that their furniture was being sold to 
at manufacturer’s prices 
when the truth is that neither of: re- 
spondents have ever had any connec- 


| tion with a furniture factory but bought 


their stock as retail dealers and sold it 
at retail prices. 
Unfair Methods Charged. 
The Commission’s findings conclude 


their business and furniture 
the purchasing public, 


deceived 
injured respond- 


| ents’ competitors and were unfair meth- 
| ods of competition. 


The .Commission’s order follows: 

“It is now ordered that the respond- 
Greenberger and Carrie 
Greenberger, their agents, representa- 
tives, servants and employes cease and 


| desist, in connection with the sale and 
| distribution of 


furniture in interstate 
commerce, from directly or indirectly— 

“(a) using the slogan ‘Direct from 
to You,’ or any other slogan 
representation whatsoever that said 
E. Greenberger and Carrie 
Greenberger are the manufacturers of 
said furniture and are selling and dis- 
tributing same direct from the manu- 
or factory to their customer- 


middlemen; or 

“(b) making representations or state- 
manner whatsoever that 
which said Jacques E. 
and Carrie Greenberger 
sale and selling’ said 
are factory, prices or manu- 


the prices at 
Greenberger 


furniture 


| facturer’s prices; unless and until said 
| Jacques E. 
| Greenberger 


and Carrie 
operate or di- 


Greenberger 
own and 


or factories wherein or by which is 


| made all such furniture so offered for 
| sale and sold. 
the leading foreign | 


Order Against Corporation. 
“It is further ordered that respondent 


| Big G Furniture Works, a corporation, 
French Indo-China, Italy, Morocco, The | 
| Netherlands and Germany. 


its officers, agents, representatives, serv- 
ants and employes cease and desist, in 
connection with the sale and distribu- 
tion of furniture in interstate commerce, 
from directly or indirectly— 

“(a) using the slogan ‘Direct from 
Factory to You,’ or any other slogan of 
similar import, or any statement or rep- 
resentation whatsoever that said Big G 
Furniture Works, a corporation, is the 
manufacturer of said furniture or is sell- 


| ing and distributing same direct from 
| the manufacturer or factory to its cus- 


tomer-purchasers without the interven- 
tion of middlemen; or 

“(b) making representations or state- 
ments in any manner whatsoever that 
the prices at which said Big G Furni- 
ture Works, a corporation, is offering 
for sale and selling said furniture are 


unless and until said Big G Furniture 
Works owns and operates or directly 
and absolutely controls a factor or fac- 
tories wherein or by which is made all 
such furniture so offered for sale and 
sold.” 

The respondents are required to re- 
port to the Commission within 60 days 
the manner in which they have complied 
with the order. 


toms at the port of importation, that the 
proper certificate of delivery is endorsed 
on the certificate of manufacture to the 


| person requesting the certificate of im- 


portation, thus obviating the necessity of 
filing further certificates of delivery with 
the collector of customs who issues the 
certificate of importation, 
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Railroads 


Unreasonableness of Western Rate on Livestock 


Found Not Established by Evidence Submitted 


Record Kept Open 


For Further Inquiry 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Expresses Purpose to 
Seek Definite Information. 


In the issue of March 30 was com- 
menced publication of the decision of 
the Interstate Commis- 
sion, finding that the re cord does not 


Commerce 
justify a conclusion that rates on 
Western 


excessive, and announcing that the 


livestock on railroads are 


record will be kept open for further 

inquiry in the general rate structu 

investigation. 

The full text proceeds: : 

While the condition of the livestock in- 
dustry has materially improved since the 
period of extreme depression the recovery 
has by no means been complete. The in- 
dustry is still suffering from depression, 
although not in all branches and not in 
the same degree as heretofore, and we 
are required by the resolution to afford 


to livestock affected by that depression | 


the lowest possible lawful rates com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service. . 

Complaints contend that the June 24, 
1918, level of livestock rates, the estab- 
lishment of which they seek, is sufficiently 
high to afford the carriers a fair margin 
of profit. 

Defendants point out that w hat _com- 
plainants seek is a restoration of the 
rates in effect long before the war, and 
that meantime the prices of labor and 
commodities, and living costs in general, 
have doubled or trebled. 

In the 20-year period 1896-1916, live- 
stock prices at, Chicago approximately 
doubled. They further rose to record 
heights in the period 1917-1919, but in 
1921 they sharply declined to somewhat 
less than the 1916 level. Since 1921 there 
has been some recovery. oan 

Since 1906 the only increases in live- 
stock rates have been the 25 per cent 
increase, with a 7-cent maximum, made 
by the Director General of Railroads in 
1918, and the varying increases in 1920 
authorized by us, averaging approx!- 
mately 32 per cent of the rates as In- 
creased by the director general. These 
latter increases marked the peak and 
were followed by the general reductiens 
of 20 or 10 per cent thereof in 1921 and 

Q99 
. The present livestock rates in the West 
represent, perhaps, a net average increase 
of about 40 or 45 per cent above what 
they were 30 years ago. 

The following table introduced by the 
carriers shows the relation of freight 
rates to market prices on 1,200-1,500- 
pound native cattle moving into Kansas 


City in 1899 and 1925: 
3 Feb., 


1925 


Nov., 
1899 
Market price at Kansas 
City (per 100 pounds) 
Average freight rate to 
Kansas City (cents).. 
Relation of freight rate to 
market price (per cent) 
Percentage of increase in 
market price (percent) eeecee 
Percentage of increase in 
freight rates (percent) ...-+ 


$5.35 

20.875 

3.90 
104.50 


41.90 

Defendants’ evidence as to the pecu- 
liarities of the traffic, the special facili- 
ties necessary, and the special services 
performed is similar to that offered. in 
other livestock cases. The nature of the 
traffic is such that it must be handled 
with utmost care. 

Stock is easily injured. Damage claims 
are often filed when, by reason of de- 
lay in transit, stock shrinks unduly or 
yeaches the market too late for ad- 
vantageous They exceed 2 per 
cent of the livestock revenue. 


] 
Sale. 


Importance Is Contended 


For Maintenance of Schedule 

The carriers contend that the mainte- 
nance of schedule is more important than 
the freight rates because a market 
fluctuation of 0.5 cent per pound in price 
is equivalent to a freight-rate difference 
of 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

Livestock is handled with greater ex- 
pedition than is most other traffic, ex- 
cept perishable freight. Special runs by 
locomotives are often made in gather- 
ing the stock and getting it under way 
promptly after loading, particularly 
where it originates on branch lines, as 
a large proportion of it does. The live- 
stock trains from one division point to 
another are frequently, if not generally, 
moved at a speed several miles per hour 
greater than that of most other trains. 

Livestock also given expedited 
movement into and out of division ter- 
minals along the way. Special trains 
frequently run with only a few cars in 
order to reach division terminals and 
markets on time. 

Expedition is necessary in order 
avoid as much as possible stopping in 
transit for water, feed, and rest. Other 


is 


to 


causes for expense occasioned by live- | 


stock are the showering of hogs, clean- 
ing and disinfecting cars, and interfer- 
ence with other freight movements. 


Shippers may send caretakers with the 


stock and no charge is made for their 
transportation. The caretakers 


ally ride in cabooses, although some 


roads furnish special equipment known | 


ears. Free return trans- 


regular passenger 


as drovers’ 
portation on 





gener- | 


| attention 
| the Joaded movement of livestock into 
i~the 
| Tex., and Sioux City, as compared with 

| the loaded movement outbound from the | 


| Total incl. other revenue ... 
trains | 


is provided if the caretaker has accom- ! 


panied two or more cars of livestock to 
destination. 

The caretakers 
after the welfare 
a way as to 


expected to look 
the 


loss 


are 
of 


reduce 


stock in 


and damage 


| Total expense 


such i 


claims and relieve railroad employes of | 


For 
that 
amounted 


certain dutic in that connection. 


11 rail: 
at current 


the carriers timate 


this service 


iares 


| 


—_———¥+ 


to 5.6 per cent of the revenues from 
livestock in 1923. 

The empty-car movement occasioned 
by livestock traffic is relatively high. 
Based on a study made by nine western 
carriers for October, 1923, it was about 
86 per cent of the loaded-car mileage, 
as compared with 25 per cent for box 
cars, 72.5 per cent for refrigerator cars, 
80 per cent for coal cars, 62.3 per cent 
for flat cars, and 103.4 per cent for tank 
cars. 

Complainants question the accuracy of 
the carriers’ figures relative to move- 
ment of empty livestock cars and direct 
to figures of record showing 
Chicago, Fort Worth, 


markets of 


same markets, deducing therefrom that 


They also compare the livestock re- 
ceipts at the principal markets with the 
number of animals slaughtered at those 
markets. Neither of these comparisons 
affords a safe basis upon which to judge 
the relationship between loaded and 
empty-car movements. 

Livestock loads lighter than almost all 
other kinds of carload traffic that move 
in substantial volume. According to data 
covering 59 western railways or systems, 
the average loads for various classes 
of traffic were in 1924 as follows: Horses 
and mules, 11.68 tons; cattle and calves, 
11.57 tons; sheep and goats, 10.18 tons; 
hogs, 9.25 tons; and all carload freight, 
30.15 tons. 

Special equipment is necessary for 
livestock, and it is not generally usable 
for other commodities, although so used 
to some extent. Loading and unloading 
pens and chutes must be provided, not 
only at points where the traffic originates 
and where it is delivered, but at inter- 


| 


| 
| 


Statements Conflict 
On Costs of Service 


Computations Insufficiently Ac- 
curate to Determine Ex- 
penses of Carriers. 


| must also be borne in mind in determin- 


ing the lowest lawful rates in a particu- 


| lar situation, 


| the difference between these figures rep- | 
| resents the empty movement from those | 
| markets. 


Counsel for complainants takes the po- | 
sition that there has becn no material | 
change in the relative service performed | 


by carriers in handling livestock and 


other traffic since 1910, and directs our 


attention with much earnestness to the | 


findings of fact in the report of a spe- i on May 9 before Commissioner Meyer 


cial master made to the circuit court 
of the United States at St. Louis in 1910 


in connection with a petition for an in- | 
junction against the enforcement of our 


order in Cattle Raisers’ Asso. v. 
eT. KR. Ri key dC. SC, 


M., K. 
296, and 


I. C. C. 418, as tending to refute the car- | 


riers’ contentions as to the cost of car- 


| rying livestock. 


mediate points as facilities for stopping | 


stock in transit for feed, and 
rest. 

The law requires the carriers to bear 
the expense of loading and 
livestock at public stockyards and at 
points where it stopped for water, 
feed, and rest. Almost all other car- 
load freight is loaded and unloaded by 
the shipper. 

Basis for Ascertaining 
Lowest Possible Rates 

Complainants contend that the logical 

basis for ascertaining the lowest 


water, 


is 


pos- 


unloading | 


Counsel points especially to the fact 
that the master sustained our refusal to 
accept certain gross-ton mile cost com- 
parisons in that case, and also cites the 
opinion of the master that the cost of 
transporting cattle on certain railways 


did not exceed that of transporting the | 
average of all freight, and did not exceed | 
the cost of all carload freight by more | 


than 20 per cent. 

Findings of fact in a master’s report 
approximately 15 years old are not per- 
suasive of present-day conditions. The 
size of the average carload of freight, 
other than livestock has undergone a 
marked change in that period. 

There has also been a development in 
statistical methods since 1910. Our re- 
fusal to accept the particular gross-ton 
mile comparisons offered in- the Cattle 
Raisers’ Asso. case does not mean that 
no use whatever is to be made of the 
gross-ton mile unit. 

We later said in the 1915 Western 
Rate Advance Case, 35 I. C. C. 497, 571: 
Gross Ton-Mile Revenues 


Basis for Comparisons 
“G ton-mile 


1rOss reflect both 


revenues 


j the load and the relation of the load to 


sible lawful rates is the cost of the serv- | 


ice and that the pre-war rates on live- 
stock would yield a very substantial 
profit above the average unit costs 
handling. Apparently complainants as- 


of | 


sume that in any such computation of | 


to the traffic need be considered and that 
livestock need not contribute to such 
maintenance-of-way expenses as are oc- 
casioned by depreciation, decay, floods, 
or storms, or assist in defraying gen- 
eral expenses, taxes, or transportation 


Item. 


Number of trains 


Number of cars in train: 
EAOBBLOOK. <6 6s aeeu 
WEEN, 2 aah 6 Snseesne nese 
PUROUN <o 6.5 wa saan eae 


sete eeeeees 
eeeee 


Total cars 5 

Average number of cars ai 6 
Speed, miles per hour ...... 
Average engine rating .... 
Gross Tons Her tEAIN <. ss o.s0<0.0% 
Miles per train ieee 
Average fuel consumption (tons). 

* With or without dead freight. 


expenses not incurred in a particular 


service. 


| profit only expenses directly attributable | 


! only dead freight. 


4 66 
18.4 
2.609 
2,356 
103 
10.8 


<> 


| 


The Hoch-Smith resolution, however, | 


enjoined upon us to fix the lowest pos- 
sible rates that might lawfully be re- 
quired, compatible with the maintenance 
of adequate transportation service. It 
no new standard of lawfulness, but 
said, in effect, that to the extent that 
there are flexible limits to our discretion 
we should fix the lowest rates falling 
within those limits. 

In the past we have 
consider at what may 
“out-of-pocket” but while it has 
been contended that the carriers might 
voluntarily, in certain situations, estab- 
lish rates covering only such cost, it has 


set 


had occasion to 
times 


cost, 


| one-third 


be called | 


never been seviously contended that we | 


could lawfully require this to be done. 
Rates that we may lawfully require must 
in principle be high enough to cover all 


| the cost that ma: fairly be allocated to 


the service plus at least some margin 
of profit. Northern Pacific Ry. v. North 
Dakota, 236 U. S. 585; Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. v. West Virginia, 236 U. S. 605. 

We say “in principle” because only 
rarely definite information 
as to such cost, and in practice rates 
must often be fixed largely by compari- 


1S 


son with other rates. Of course, the other ! 


sections of the interstate commerce act 


available | 


' port 


| 
| 
| 


the weight of the equipment used, and 
when these are qualified with reference 
to the empty haul incident to a par- 
ticular variety of traffic, we have a num- 
ber of factors which make such com! 
parisons more instructive than those 
based alone on the revenue per net ton- 
mile.” 

Complainants introduced exhibits to 
show that freight trains carrying live- 
stock compare favorably from an oper- 
ating standpoint with trains carrying 
One of their witnesses 
made an analysis of the consists of 
freight trains on various railroads. 

For 234 trains on the Atchison, Topeka 


~¢& Santa Fe the result was as follows: 
(1) 

40 cars 
or more 
of live- 
stock* 
9 47 


(2) (5) 
10to39 Less than 
cars of 10 cars 

live- of live- 
stock* stock* 
59 


(4) (5) 


All dead 
freight 


All 


classes 


976 
544 


569 


6,057 
1,961 
8,018 
65 
15.9 
2,986 
2,817 
103 
11.3 


3,089 


LET 
2,961 
2,568 

110 

11.2 


2,962 
2,717 
102 
11.5 


2,960 
2,723 


104 
11.3 


the livestock cars were carried in trains 
having from 10 to 39 cars of livestock 
along with other freight and in such 
trains livestock cars numbered about 
of the total. For all four 
classes the variation from the average 
in total number of cars, in speed, en- 
gine rating, gross weight, and average 
fuel consumption is not great, although, 
comparing the first and fourth classes 
the greater speed @nd smaller gross 
weight of livestock trains and _ the 
smaller engine rating are noticeable. 
To be continued the 
April 2. 


in issue of 


Waynesburg & Washington 
Railway Evaluation Made 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 31 issued a finad valuation re- 
finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Waynesburg & 
Washington Raidroad, as of 1917, to be 
$686,630. 





| Additional tables of rail- 
road earnings will be found 
on Pages 9 and 13. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


February 

1927 
Freight revenue 1,877,633 
») 


Passenger revenu 


273,135 


2,295,900 
‘414,581 
473,177 
726,081 
1,775,531 


520,569 


O24 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses 
incl. other 
Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, et 

Net after rents 

Average miles operated 

Operating rat 
* Deficit 


10 seccese 


1926 
1,828,623 


2,278,712 


»715,871 


2 Months 

1926 

4,033,770 
617,623 
.967,941 
796,851 


1927 

1,261,573 
311,913 
1,703,850 
217,375 
269,766 
677,559 
1,291,260 
412,590 
51,685 
359,820 
199,649 
1,389.23 

75.8 


1927 
4,063,597 
557,282 
4,929,185 
845,319 
975,269 
1,529,587 
229 


300,131 


384,970 
448,420 
719,352 


677, 


3, d 

1,251,956 
370,000 
881,705 

1,021,112 


564,841 
185,000 
579,791 
413.912 
2,548.45 


75.2 


965,129 
12 1,015,012 
2,535.84 2,548.45 


74.6 33.1 


\ 


; Dallas. 


| be completed at Dallas. 


It will be noted that over one-half of | ; ‘ 
| trunk line territory and other points in 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., H. 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 
February 


Grain 
Rates 


Hearing Is Assigned 
To Investigate Rate 
On Western Grains 


eacncenngs 


Number of Formal Com- 
plaint Cases Combined by 
I. C. C.; Schedule for 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
he first hearing | 


on March 81 announced t 
assignment and the plan of procedure for 
investigation of rates on grain and grain 
products within the western district and 


for export, which has been docketed as 


No. 17,000, Part 7 and combined with a 
The 


number of formal complaint cases. 


first hearing will b held at Dallas, Tex., 


and Examiners Mackley and Hall. 

The text of the notice which is dated 
March 28, follows: 

No. 17000. Rate Structure Investiga- 
tfon, Part 7, Grain and Grain Products. 

No. 16294. State of Colorado and 
Public Utilities Commission of the State 


of Colorado v. Missouri Pacific Railway | 


Company et al. 

No. 17477. St. Joseph Grain Ex- 
change etval. v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 17992. The Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Traffic Club et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 17992 (Sub.-No. 1). The Salina 
Chamber of Commerce et al. v. Abilene 
& Southern Railway Company etal. 

No. 18203. American Maid Flour Mills 
et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 19103. Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis y. Abilene & Southern Raway 
Company et al. 

No. 19279. The Board 
Cairo, Illinois v. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri Railway Company et al. 

No. 18359. Atchison Board of Trade 
et al. Abilene & Southern Railway Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 18359 (Sub-No. 1). Sioux City 
Grain Exchange y, Abilene & Southern 
Railway Company et al. 

No. 18669. Southwestern Millers 
League v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 

No. 18669 (Sub-No. 1). Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 

No, 18782. New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 18860. Des Moines Elevator & 
Grain Company et al. v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18900. Des Moines Board of Trade 
et al. v. Kansas City, Clay County and 
St. Joseph Railway Company et al. 

Have Been Pending. 

Of the complaints listed above all but 
numbers 19103 and 19279, which were 
subsequently filed, were pending at the 


of Trade of 


time of the institution of this inquiry. | 
| All of these complaints will be heard in 


connection therewith at such convenient 


| times and places as may be agreed upon. 
| These proceedings are assigned for hear- 


ing before Commissioner Meyer and 


| Examiners Mackley and Hall at 10 a. m., 


May 9, 1927, at the Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex. Further assignments will be 
announced at the conclusion of the Dallas 
hearing. 


The carriers first 


will be heard 


the taking of testimony of the respective 


| parties, or between the direct and cross | 
| examination of each party. 


The testi- 
mony concerning the intraterritorial ad- 


justment in the southwest, that is, Okla- 
| homa, 


Arkansas, Texas, eastern New 
Mexico, Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, and Mississippi River crossings, 
Memphis to New Orleans, inclusive, will 
The interterri- 
torial adjustment between southwestern 
territory, on the one hand, and western 


the western district, on the other, may be 


heard at Dallas or Kansas City, as the | 
| parties may prefer. 


The previous notice indicates that the 


| present inquiry covers “the rates on grain | c 
| ern terminal grain markets, the State 


and grain products between points with- 
in the western district and the State of 


Illinois (including both banks of rivers | 
of the territory just | 


on 
described); 


the boundary 


rates on grain and grain 


products from the western district and 


the State of Illinois, when for export 


through any ports of the United States, | 


including points on the Rio Grande River; 


| and ex-lake rates on grain and grain pro- 
| ducts when for export.” 


of the carriers for the exclusion of west- 
ern trunk line and Illinois territories, in- 
cluding Illinois, southern Wisconsin and 
west-bank Mississippi River points, from 
the scope of the inquiry have been denied. 

The issues arise under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution as well as under the interstate 


commerce act, and include the reason- } 
| the development of the 


ableness of the rates on grain and grain 
products per se and in their relation to 
the rates on other traffic; the relation 
of markets; the relation between the 
rates on wheat and on coarse grains; 
the relation between the rates on grain 
and on grain products; and a general 
review of the rates, regulations and 


of Texas. 

2 Months 

1926 

2.341,684 
655,245 | 


1927 
2,695,134 
290.877 656,534 
1,518,013 3,633,901 
171,598 448,900 
189,836 554,163 423,716 | 
661,395 1,445,678 1,410,803 
1,135,142 2,105,935 2,469,642 | 
382,871 820,307 | 
52,500 106,226 
713,611 | 
341,048 |! 
1,389.23 


75.1 } 


1926 
1,105,579 


7 


403,433 


11, 
927,966 
103,250 


822.954 


| tant questions 


| rates on grain 
at | 
There will be no recess between | 


| Copies of exhibits to be introduced at | 
| the Dallas hearing should be sent to 
| Messrs. Clyde M. Reed, 1012 Baltimore | 


The petitions | 


| the exhibit should be avoided. 


1 1,590 
3,104,525 
3,289,949 | 14,745,361 

2,557,954 2,947,154 


5,126,207 
140.912 
3.504 ,449 3» 
1,264,868 


1,988,399 
8,929.20 
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Transportation 
I. C. C. Approves Proposed Reduction 


Of Rates on Coal 


Shipped to Cincinnati 


Order Applies to Shipments on Chesapeake & Ohio and 
on Norfolk & Western Railways. 


Reductions in freight rates proposed | 


; on bituminous, coal from mines on the 


Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & West- 
ern railways in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Kentucky to Cincinnati were approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a report made public March 31 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2750. The decrease in rates was pro- 
tested by the Louisville & Nashville | 
Railroad and (Ky.) Coal 
Operators’ Exchange. Operation of the | 
schedules previously had been postponed 
until April 30. 

The summary of the Commission’s re- 


the Hazard, 


port follows: , 


Reductions to Both 





| Banks of River Made 


The reductions are 10 cents per ton 
to Cincinnati and all destinations in that | 
district on the north bank of the Ohio | 
River. To destinations in the district on 
the south bank of the river the rates are 
reduced 1 cent from Chesapeake & Ohio | 
mines and 10 cents from Norfolk & West- 
ern mines. Rates from the former are | 
9 cents lower to destinations on the south 
bank than to destinations on the north 
bank, including Cincinnati, but from | 
mines on the Norfolk & Western, which | 
reaches the district by the north side of 
the river, the rates are the same to both 
banks. 

The proposed rates accordingly apply 
to all destinations in the Cincinnati dis- | 
trict and will result in both respondents 
placing the south bank on a parity with 
the north bank. As protestant Louisville 
& Nashville makes its rates 10 cents 
lower to the south bank than to the north 
bank, its rates to the former are now 
11 and 20 cents lower than the rates 
from comparable districts on the Ches- | 
apeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western, 
respectively. This difference would be | 
reduced to 10 cents under the proposed 
changes. 

An intrastate rate of $1.65 is applied | 
from the Hazard district to destinations 
on the south bank and shippers in that | 
district have thus a still greater advan- 
tage over those in the districts on the | 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & West- 
ern. At the hearing all parties re- 
quested that the question of the proper 
relationship of rates to destinations on | 
the two banks within the Cincinnati dis- , 
trict be left for future settlement. 

Transportation and operating condi- 
tions, respodents urge, are at least as | 
favorable over their roads as over the 
Louisville & WNashvill and afford no 
reason for the existing advantage in | 
rates from the Hazard and Jellico-Mid- | 


| practices, including transit, affecting 


grain and grain products. 

The terms grain and grain products, 
as used in the more important tariffs | 
applicable in the various rate territories | 
of the western district, include the com- | 
modities listed in the appendix. Impor- 
are whether these de- 
scriptions are too broad and whether the 
products should be as | 
low as the rates on grain from which | 
the products are made. 

In so far as practicable the respective 
parties should furnish to the commis- 
sion, to the State commissions, and to | 


| the various shippers’ and carriers’ com- 


mittees designated at the Kansas City | 
conference on January 20, not less than 
15 days prior to the hearing at which | 
they are to be introduced, sets of ex- 

hibits to be offered at that hearing. | 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo., W. R. Scott, 
G. Taylor, State House, Lincoln, Nebr., 
and E. B. Enoch, La Salle Street Station, | 
Chicago, Ill., chairmen of the committees 
for the southwestern shippers, the west- 


commissions, and the southwestern car- 
riers, respectively. 

If more than one person enters an | 
appearance for a given interest, or 
group of interests, only one of such per- | 
sons should be selected to conduct the 
examination of witnesses. 

Every effort should be made by all | 
partics to condense their evidence into 
the smallest possible compass. Oral 
at length what is shown on the face of 
at dength what is shown on the face of 
Discus- 
sion of past decisions of the Commis- 
sion should ordinarily be reserved for 
brief and argument. Evidence which is 
merely cumulative should be avoided, and 
cross-examination should be directed to 
facts. Copies 
of exhibits should be available for all 
parties entering appearance, and _ this 
will necessitate a generous supply. 

No cases already decided have been 
reopened. This is not to be construed 
as indicating that conclusions different 
from those reached in such cases may 





2 Months 
1926 
20,631,214 
6,595,369 | 
29,649,854 
4,635,349 
5,581,910 | 
10,601,550 | 
2, 23,039,087 
6,677,489 6,610,707 | 
2,568,774 2,551,056 5 
4,091,311 4,055,639 | 
3.882.003 3,826,016 | 
8,929.53 


rac neil 
8,767.55 
778 


1926 
9,928,651 
3,164,218 

14,515,855 


1927 
21,001,657 
6,356,196 
30,133,420 
,554,084 
5,650,060 
10,597,872 


25,455,931 


19 


1,2 
2,703,417 ‘ 

5,036,386 
11,191,126 


35,845 
:786,976 
694,991 
8,769.83 

78.2 


1 
1 
J 


na 


died 


| Are Relied Gn 


| their 


N 


4,866,720 
5,709,943 3,894,724 
9,663,221 
48,422 
2,043,061 
3,726,441 
7,587,614 


2,075,567 


1,561,466 
987,187 
1,911.93 


not be determined upon in the pending 
proceeding. 

The record in Grain and Grain Prod- 
ucts, 122 I. C. C, 235, will be considered 
a part of the record in No, 17000, part 7. 

A proposed report will be issued. 
dlesboro The Chesapeake & 
Ohio has a low-grade line for the entire 
distance to Cincinnati and the Norfolk & 
Western from the mines to Portsmouth. 
Both with 


mines. 


respondents are equipped 
large capacity to handle coal traffic at 
the minimum of cost. 

Operators shipping high-volatile coal 
from mines on respondent’s line testified 
that since the development of the Hazard 
district they had lost business which they 
formerly enjoyed at Cincipnati. They 
say that in normal times the profit on 
coal does not amount to 10 cents per 


| ton and that they are unable, therefore, 


to absorb a difference in rates on that 
amount and market their product at a 
profit. 
also desire the suspended rates to be- 


Consumers of coal at Cincinnati 


come effective in order to increase their 
sources of supply for coal. They contend 
that the proposed rates are compensa- 
tory and could result in no undue pre- 


| judice to mines on the Louisville & Nash- 


ville. 


Tonnage Statistics . 


To justify their respective contentions 
all parties rely upon tonnage statistics 
of coal hauled ot Cincinnati from the 
different districts during the last few 
years. There appears to be no material 
variance in the tonnage figures but each 
side wishes to eliminate certain factors. 
Our finding makes unnecessary any ex- 
pression of opinion in respect of the 
elimination of these factors, which are 
set forth hereinafter only in order that 
the conflicting contentions in this regard 


| may be clearly understood. 


The rate adjustment which would be 
changed by the suspended schedules is 
limited, and it is not altogether clear 
that protestant’s apprehension that the 
lower rates would spread over a consid- 
erable territory is well founded. To il- 


| lustrate, in 1925 the Baltimore & Ohio 


hauled only 4,918 tons of coal to Cincin- 
nati. There is room for doubt, there- 
fore, whether the Baltimore & Ohio 
would consider it sound traffic policy to 
attempt to retain this tonnage ‘at the 


| expense of reductions to the intermediate 


and related destination territory. 

The relationship which the Louisville 
& Nashville desires to preserve at Cin- 
cinnati is not in effect north of the Ohio 
River. It must be borne in mind, more- 
over, that the present scheme of rates 


fied approval of respondents, but, ac- 


| cording to them, has been tolerated be- 


cause of the relatively unimportant ton- 
nage which moved originally from the 
mines on the Louisville & Nashville to 
Cincinnati. 

Neither has it had our approval. The 
alleged menace of the suspended sched- 
ules, therefore, cannot be urged success- 
fully as a sound reason for disapproving 
them. And the narrow scope of the 


| adjustment obviates any necessity for 


the restraining exercise of our powers 
under section 15a. 


Violation of Act 


| Said Not Involved 


We know of no other violation of the 
act which would result from the going 


Municipal 


Government 


to 
| with 


Cost of Government 
In Sacramento, Cal., 


Is $45.55 Per Capita 
_ I 


Financial Statistics of City 
Are Compiledby the De- 
partment of Com- 


merce. 


In a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926, the Department 
of Commerce shows that payment for 


. j > | maintenance ¢ ration for the gen- 
powerful locomotives and steel cars of | Maintenance and operatior the gen 


eral departments of the city amounted 
$3,343,034, or per capita, 
revenue -eceipts tetaling $5,610,- 
726, or $76.44 per capita. 

Tne full text of the 
statement follows: 

It should be noted that in order to 
put the City of Sacramento on a basis 
comparable with those cities in which 
the schools and utility districts are a 
part of the city corporation, the figures 
here given include the transactions of 
the Board of Education of Sacramento 
for the fiscal year closing June 30, 
1926, and 91.4 per cent of the trans- 
actions of the utility district for the 
fiscal year closing December 31, 1926, 
the percentage in the case of the utility 
district being based on the ratio of the 
assessed valuation of the city to that 
of the entire independent district. 


$45.55 


Department’s 


Increase Over 1925. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments 
of Sacramento, Calif., for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1926, amounted to 
$3,543,034, or $45.55 per capita. In 
1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 
departments was $44.47, and for 1917, 
$20.62. Payments for the operation 
of public service enterprises (water- 
works, docks, and wharves, cemeteries, 
auditorium, and hotel) amounted to 
$244,097; interest on debt, $575,633; 
and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, including those for public sery- 
ice enterprises, $2,120,804. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 
enterprises, interest, and outlays, in- 
cluding schools and utility district, were 
$6,283,568. 

Of this amount $36,665 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 

All Payments Included. 

The total payments for the schools 
amounted to $2,416,273. Of this amount 
$1,609,853 represents the expenses for 


| maintenance; $243,818, interest en debt; 


| ments 


and $562,602, outlays. The total pay- 
included for the utility district 
amounted to $36,502, of which $5,870 was 
for maintenance and $30,652, outlays. 


| The totals include all payments for the 


year, whether made from current reve- 


. | nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
has apparently never had the unquali- | I a hanes 


The total revenue receipts of Sacra- 
mento for 1926, including schools and 
utility district, were $5,610,726, or $76.44 
per capita. This was $1,447,962 more 
than the total payments of the year, ex- 
clusive of the payments for permanent 


| improvements, but $672,842 less than the 
| total payments including those for per- 


| manent improvements. 


The revenue re- 


| ceipts for the school district amounted to 


$2,087,340 and those 

utility district, to $793. 
Of the total revenue receipts $36,665 

represents receipts from a city depart- 


included for the 


; ment or enterprise on account of services. 


into effect of the suspended schedules, | 


and we are advised’ of none by the 
parties. Each of the carriers, respond- 
ent and protestant, moves coal over its 
own rails from mines thereon to Cin- 
cinnati. Neither respondent participates 
in that haul from mines on the lines of 
a protestant. Respondents in reducing 
own rates would work no undue 


| from 1925 to 1926. 


prejudice, within the meaning of section | A 
| per cent for 1925, and 9.3 per cent for 


3, to mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville or Baltimore & Ohio, or to those 


carriers, and it is not even intimated 


by protestants that the proposed rates | 


would be less than minimum reasonable 
rates. 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have been justified. An order discon- 
tinuing this proceeding will be entered. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 31 are summarized as follows: 

No. 18328. Federal Clay Products 
Company v.:Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 24, 1927. 
Rates charged on fire brick, in carloads, 
from Mineral City, Ohio to Miami and 
Tampa, Fla., found not unreasonable or 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacifie Lines. 
February 


ew York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
February 2 Months 

27 1926 
9,268,799 
7,963,804 
19,519,913 
2,405,325 
4,360,949 
7,670,619 
15,507,659 
4,012,254 


1926 
4,486,120 


1927 
9,779,014 
7,871,039 
19,929,951 
2,692,593 
4,323,418 
7,778,926 
15,945,717 
3,984,238 2,25 
1,025,820 896,550 
2,956,026 3,114,470 
1,758,341 2,227,135 
1,911.73 1,918.76 
$0.0 79.4 


9,500,421 
1,278,690 
2,065,423 
3,777,381 
7,649,304 
1,851,117 
429,550 
1,421,137 
929,932 
1,918.76 
$0.5 


12,910 


73.5 


Taxes Are Described. 

Property taxes represented 48.9 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 47.1 
per cent for 1925, and 50.5 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 115.0 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 3.6 per cent 
The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $37.37 in 1926, $36.65 in 
1925, and $19.55 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 7.3 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 7.2 


1917. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets), for Sacra- 
mento on December 31, 1926, was $11,- 
997,195, or $163.45 per capita. Of the 


| total net indebtedness $4,870,815 was for 


| the schools. 


In 1925 the per capita debt 


; was $170.61, and in 1917, $82.38. 


Valuation Is Given. 
For 1926 the assesscd valuation of 
property in Sacramento subject to ad 


| valorem taxes for city corporation was 


$99,421,350. The levy for all purposes 


| for 1926 was $4,483,435, of which $1,- 
| 755,958, or 39.2 per cent, was levied for 


| or 36.5 per cent for the county. 


the city corporation; $1,090,991, or 24.3 
per cent, for the schools, and $1,636,486, 
The 


| per capita tax levy for the city, school 
| and county was $61.08 in 1926, $58.61 
in 1925, and $30.32 in 1917. 


In California there is no levy of the 
general property tax for State purposes, 


otherwise unlawful, except as to one 
shipment which was overcharged. Re- 
fund of overcharge directed. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension. Docket 
No. 2750. Coal from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky mines to Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Decided March 25, 1927. Pro- 
posed reduced rates on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from mines on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
Railway companies in Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, found justified. Proceeding dis- 
continued. 

No, 18248. Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company v. Canadian National Railway 


; Company et al. Decided March 24, 1927, 


} 


on of 


Rate charged a carload lumber 
shipped from Sundridge, Ontario, 
Canada, to Naperyille, Iil., found un- 


xeasonable. Reparation awarded, 


’ 


* 
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Discount 


Statistics 


St. Louis & O'Fallon 
Railroad Assessed 
On Excess of Income 





First Ruling Under “Recap- 
ture” Clause of Trans- 
portation Act Is An- 
nounced by I. C. C,. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

law which provides that roads in a sin- 
gle system may combine their returns, 
and the St. Louis & O’Fallon, in 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1923, had recapturable 
net railway operating income in excess 
of 6 per cent, while the Manufacturers’ 
Railway did not. 

The Commission also found that in- 
creases in the compensation of the presi- 
dent and chairman of the O’Fallon in 
1923 may not be included in operating 
expenses for the purpose of computing 
the net income. 


Principle Laid Down. 

“What we do in this case” the Com- 
mission said, “we must in_ principle 
do for all the railroads in the United 
states. 

“Whatever our decision, its effects in 

‘ @llars and cents is relatively unim- 
portant in this particular case. But, 
having in mind, as we must, the whole 
railroad situation, the decision is of the 
greatest consequence from both private 
and public viewpoints. 

“There is here presented, in reality, a 
great national problem affecting public 
policy and welfare in a most profound 
way. In important aspects it is a prob- 
lem which has never before been pre- 
sented to either a commission or a court.” 

The Commission finds that the excess 
iricome of the O’Fallon for the period 
March to December, 1920, inclusive was 
$106,755.96; for the year 1921, $130,- 
205.13; for the year 1922, $106,391.03; 
for 1923, $110,409.22. Of this one-half, 
it says, should be paid to the United 
States and the remaining one-half placed 
in a reserve fund with the Commission 
by the O’Fallon. 

The Commission’s decision 
a report by Commissioner 


rendered 


in Meyer, 


which with the separate opinions makes ° 


74 printed pages. Commissioners Hall, 
Aitchhison, Woodlock and Taylor dis- 
sented. 


Summary of Findings. 

The summary of the findings made 
public by the Commission follows: 

1. Proceedings for the recovery of 
excess net railway operating income 
under the provisions of section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act are proceedings 
pursuant to the direction of Congress to 
create a general railroad contingent fund 
to be used in furtherance of the public 


@ interest in railway transportation. 


2. If a carrier earns in any year, or por- 
> of year as provided by the act, net 
Sailway operating income in excess of 
6 per cent of the value of the property 
held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation, one-half of such excess shall 
be recoverable by and paid to the com- 
mission for the purpose of establishing 
such contingent fund. 

8. For purposes of recapture, para- 
graph (6) of section 15a provides that 
the value of the railway property, and 
the net railway operating income of a 
group of carriers, which the commission 
finds are under common control and 
management and are operated as a single 
system, shall be computed for the sys- 
tem as a whole irrespective of the sepa- 
rate ownership and accounting returns of 
the various parts of such system. 

4. A system is something which is com- 
plete in itself, each part complementing 
the other parts to make up the whole. 
That the same persons for convenience of 
handling accounts and economy of opera- 
tion manage and operate two properties 
which are owned by one interest is not 
sufficient to create a system. There must 
be unity of purpose in the control, man- 
agement, and operation to constitute the 
two roads “a group of carriers * * * 
operated as a single system.” 

5. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway 
Company and the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way Company found not to have been, 
during the period March 1, 1920, to De- 
cember 31, 19238, a group of carriers un- 
der contmon control and management and 
operated as a single system. 


6. The purpose of the act may not be 

feated by the distribution of excess 
$: railway operating income under the 

wise of operating expenses. The excess 
income which is subject to recapture is 
a trust fund in the hands of the carrier 
which never becomes its property, and 
charges to operating expenses which are 
plainly in excess of reasonable operating 
requirements cannot be permitted to de- 
plete that fund. 


7. Considerable latitude must be given | 


the officers of a carrier in determining 
what are reasonably necessary charges 
to operating expenses. Certain charges 
to operating expenses made by the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon Railway Company dur- 
ing the year 1923 found not within any 
latitude that may properly be allowed, 
and such charges are excluded in deter- 
mining the net railway operating income 
for that year. 

8. The ascertainment of value under 
section 19a is not a condition precedent 
to the recovery of excess net railway 
operating income. Valuations under sec- 
tion 15a may be made in a more summary 
nanner than valuations under section 19a. 

9. The value to be determined for the 
ourposes of recapture under section lba 
s, like that to be determined under sec- 
tion 19a, the “value for rate-making 
purposes.” 

10. Use of estimates of cost of repro- 
luction at current prices as the sole or 
‘ontrolling criterion in the determination 
of value for rate-making purposes found 
°0 be improper and unsound. 

11. The basic value of the property of 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Com- 
vany, as of June 30, 1919, determined 
hrough the exercise of judgment upon 
poe facts required to be ascertained and 
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Finance 


Reserve Banks Report Gains in Holdings 





Of Bills and Securities and Note Circulation 


Government Deposits Rise $26,200,000 in Week and 
Cash Reserves Decline. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
March 30, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board March 31, shows in- 
creases for the week of $16,400,000 in 
bill and security holdings, of $9,700,000 
in Federal reserve note circulation, and 
of $26,200,000 in Government deposits, 
and declines of $10,600,000 in cash re- 
serves and of $26,000,000 in member 
bank reserve deposits. Government se- 





| 








000, Philadelphia $4,700,000, and St. 
Louis $3,000,000, Holdings of acceptances 
purchased in open market increased $5,- 
100,000 at the New York bank and §2,- 
500,000 at St. Louis. Increases of $16,- 
600,000 and $6,800,000, respectively, in 
the system’s holding of Treasury notes 
and vonds were partly offset by a decline 
of $12,000,000 in holdings of Treasury 
certificates. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 


serve system, note circulation during the | 











Federal 


Reserve 








U. S. Treasury Statement 
March 29, 1927. 
(Made Public March 31, 






1927.) 





Receipts. 
Customs receipts ....-. $1,932,152.62 
Internal-revenue_ re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax ...+++.-. 4,467,342.45 
Miscellaneous ‘internal 
PEVENUE 2. eee eeeees 3,842,735.20 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 1,183,566.63 


11,375,796.90 
7,639,400.00 
423,445,152.17 


442,460,349. 07 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. .... 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... $3,454,319.2 














| 


| 
} 





curity holdings increased $10,900,000 | week comprise’ increases of $4,700,000 Interest on public debt. . 1,653,825.09 
during the week and open-market accep- | and $3,500,000, respectively, reported by Refunds of receipts .... 570,750.54 
tance holdings $6,200,000, while holdings | the Philadelphia and New York reserve | Panama Canal we teeeees 17,437.68 
of discounted bills declined $1,100,000. banks. | Operations in special ac- 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New Following is the Board’s tabulation of | counts tee ee cen eees a 52,760.10 
York reports a reduction of $20,300,000 | the resources and liabilities of the 12 | Adjusted service certifi- a 
in discount holdings for the week, San | Federal Reserve Banks combined as of cate fund see eeeeees 33,362.19 
Francisco a decline of $12,800,000, and | the reporting date, which comparisons Civil service retirement . 
Cleveland of $3,600,000, while the Fed- | with the preceding week and the cor- SONG 6-055406e st eases 12,985.09 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston shows an | responding period last year, the figures | . 
increase of $71,200,000, Chicago $14,100,- ' being in thousands of dollars: | Total ordinary expen- 
| Gitures ...ceseesee 5,795,439.95 
RESOURCES: | Other public debt ex- 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........se0e. 5-30-27 3-28-27 8-31-26 | penditures ......++:. 9,473,687.45 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 1,613,495 1,619,911 1,361,723 | Balance today ...++ 427,191,221.67 | 
52,021 51,105 49,730 ; - 
Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... ——— a aa eat ane Total. ice0a2 ecoeess.  442,460,849.07 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board......... “ate on io. a 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks...... a ias 718687 604 48i Pigeon River Railway 
Total gold reserves ...ccccscccsscces ivess, = TT —— | iv ight To A 
Pevervek Whar iit WON ...ccsscssevectcsss .. 3,021,899 33,636 2,766,878 | Given Rig bandon | 
160,794 60 64d 152,973 a = 
‘otal Be cnchananiativacn Le !SCCiTT'he: Interstate Commerce Commission 
ehh ea a rrreseesssses* 3.189.693 3,193,280 2,919,846 | has just authorized the Pigeon River 
Bills discounted: eee ew 63,759 66,465 62,078 | Railway to abandon three miles of its 
5 " OV igations........ | line i Ww unty, N. C. 
W*Oliee Mil GieSURIGD stcrerecssecccsccccese OMS ata Saar | “Oe 
0 yf vel; 

z ‘ : —______._ | of the United States should be extended 
itis Bouse ia mana Kundagre tetas 6,023 457,137 632,391 | so that the American citizens on the 
U. S. Government securities: a — 249,633 | Virgin Islands can have the United 

BUREE: vs cease pose turn ceseeeees Ober eeeceese 68.206 61,950 70,054 States money in circulation and their 
Treasury noteS .....+seseeeeeeeeeers ecccces 88,380 71.733 131,644 | banking business conducted by Ameri- 
Certificates of indebtedness .......... ~~ SGC SLC 208,564 128,189 | cans and by American institutions. 
ses = —— “The Virgin Islands will cost the 
Total U. S. Government securitics........ « ‘oneane erate aes 
Other securities ....scccssvcccscee Ss déeesanes eS rae — "oe United States from $300,000 to $500,000 
Foreign loans on gold eovecoe eccsce eorcesccce 2,000 8491 annually to maintain under present con- 
een: eae : ditions, and more than that if we should 
Total 7 and — se eeeeeeeeeeeweeees 1949.03 1,032,648 1,225,587 | move the naval base from there. We 
eedinand a DANkS ...seseesscssoeceeees 660 660 642 | have a splendid form of government 
Bank premises sos ccsssicccccsscceccossecoes 602899 644812 620.204 | there under the able management of 
All GUHEE TEAOULCER: ci.kcccicceccctiteseveesscs ; aa 7 Governor Evans. 
13,05 11,688 14, ; 
utili e “ “Agriculturally, the islands cannot be 
Total resources .....cs00. CC eb eedeebeesecece © 4090 Eo e 
LIABILITIES: - 4,970,584 5,008,019 4,902,598 
A R. notes in actual circulation.....cseseeeeeee 1,711,337 1,701,642 1,656,482 American territory and that the Virgin 
evel Islands are capable of being made one of 
Member bank—reserve account........00. 2,274,464 2,300,454 2,215,243 the finest of American resorts.” 


Government 


1 Neeeeeeeeeeeeenees pe eeneuee cou 31,869 5.700 85,813 
ee eer reerniseentreninses 5.546 5759 5,399 
CL GEPOSItS wccccccccccccecccccssccccccces 15,622 17,424 16,897 
Total deposits steer ee eereseeseveesesseees PIITEQ] 2.329,33 92 
Deferred BVAUADILITY TOME: 5.06606. c6ccecescscees "562,660 rey ane 
soe DAG WD brsses'coe8 Cee eereereresesesere 127,602 127,567 120,427 
urplus te seeesececerces eee eee ereceseseseese 228,775 228,775 220,310 
All other liabilities ...... CEN CRDOSSR OE ROR OOO 12.709 12.172 14.148 
POCA UGBIUINICE: 6siosi00cscasseeneees secceicces 4,970,584 5,008,019 4,902,598 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
Habilities combined ......cccccscces Bakes 78.8% 79.2% 73.4% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 
eign correspondents ......... cvesasiccoecees 147,608 147,946 69,161 





Extension of Federal Reserve S ystem 
To Hawaii and Porto Rico Is Pro posed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tent of $200,000,000 annually, banking 
facilities on the island could be aided by 
having the facilities of the Federal re- 
serve system available. 

“Such an extension would tend to im- 
prove conditions in Porto Rico and would 
give further demonstration to the people 
of that island that they are part of the 
United States and entitled to the privil- 
leges and rights of other American citi- 
zens. 


“I found that $12,000,000 has been 
loaned to the farmers and cooperative 
associations in Porto Rico. I consider 
land values as stable there as in the 
States on the mainland of this country. 

“My observance of the operations in 
Porto Rico indicate to me that payments 
on the island are met as promptly, if not 
more so, than in many of the States of 
the United States. A direct result of the 
extension of these loans is manifest in 
the increased production of the farms 
there, resulting in better living condi- 
tions in the rural sections of the island. 

“Through the operations of the Fed- 
eral Farm Land System, the production 
of coffee in Porto Rico has been in- 
creased 20 per cent. The further exten- 
sion of these operations will, in my opin- 
ion, mean the doubling of the output 
of coffee from that island within the 
next three years. 

“The Porto Rico problems are largely 
economic. There is no way in which the 
United States can assist those economic 
conditions than to see that the rural and 
domestic financing is made possible. 


Legislation to Be Proposed. 
“TI expect to take up these matters 


actively at the next session of Congress if 





reported in section 19a, as far as avail- 
able in this proceeding, including prices 
paid for additions to the property between 
June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1919. 

12, The basic value of the property of 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Com- 
pany brought down from June 30, 1919, 
to the respective recapture dates by add- 
ing the records cost of net additions and 
betterments. 

13. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway 
Company found to have received excess 
net railway operating income subject to 
recapture for the period March 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1920, inclusive, and for the 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


14, The Manufacturers’ Railway Com- | 
pany found not to have received any ex- 


cess net railway operating income for the 
Same periods, . 


if legislation is necessary, and legisla- 


| tion doubtles is necessary for that pur- 








pose. I hope that matters can be hand- 


led, in effecting these results, in an in- 
telligent and expeditious manner in or- 
der to bring about what is needed on 
these insular posessions for our Ameri- 
can peoples. 

“I investigated banking conditions on 
the Virgin Islands. There are approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 people in Porto Rico; in 
the Virgin Islands there are approxi- 
mately 30,000. 

“The entire banking of the Virgin 
Islands is now conducted by Danish in- 


rection of two managers of the Copen- 
hagen institutions. 

“This condition prevails under the 
terms of our treaty with Denmark pur- 
chasing the Virgin Islands. Under that 
treaty these Danish banks were pro- 
tected in their rights to authorize the 
circulation mediums in the islands until 
1934, when the grant expires. 

“The circulating medium has no value 
outside of the islands. 
script. 

“Now that the Virgin Islands are part 
of the United States, the banking laws 


It is a form of 











Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY Jr., Chairmen of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 
JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Track 4Ceach Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman ef the 
Board of Jobn R. Thompson Company 
ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord 4 Thomas and Logan 
STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
4 Katz Corporation 
ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE 8TERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
business, originating and participating in 


high-grade investment issues and prema 
special attention to first mortgage re 
estate bonds. 
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Analysis of Recelt Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 29, as Made Public March 31. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
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Tax On “ Automobiles Declared 
To Be Retarding O Output in German 





— | Disappointment Expressed By 


¥y 


~ 


Manufacturers at Gov- 


ernment’s Failure to Change Basis of Assessment. 


German and other foreign automobile 
manufacturers have evinced disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the movement in 
Germany, begun in 1925, to substitute 
the present horsepower tax on motor 
cars by a tax on motor fuel, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced in a state- 
ment March 31 based on a report from 
Assistant Commercial Attache Douglas 
Miller, at Berlin. The horsepower taxa- 
tion system, the report stated, handicaps 
automobile production, because of the 
demand for cars in the low tax class, 
and foreign manufacturers are likewise 
hampered. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The failure of the movement inaugu- 
rated within Germany during 1925 to 
teplace the present burdensome horse- 
power tax on motor cars by a tax on fuel 
has been equally disappointing to both 
the German and foreign motor car manu- 
facturers. The present taxation of pas- 
senger cars and motorcycles in Germany 
is based on an arbitrary taxable horse- 
power formula developed almost 20 years 
ago and is levied at a high rate on the 
car of average cylinder dimensions. 


Production Retarded. 

The results of this taxation have been 
that German manufacturers were 
cramped in their development of ade- 
quately powered engines through the 
demand of their domestic markets for 
cars in a low tax class and that Ameri- 
can cars sold in Germany are penalized 
by their amply dimensioned engines. 

The handicap imposed on the German 
manufacturers by this condition has re- 





extended much beyond the present scope. 
But Americans must remember that it is 


This service is 
invaluable to 
tax specialists 
and therefore 
to tax- paying 
individuals 


sulted in the extreme curtailment of 
their export trade through barring them 
from foreign markets where motorists 
have learned to prefer other types of 
cars with their quick acceleration, easy 
traffic control, hill climbing ability and 
endurance properties. 

The German industry, it is said, has 
now realized that it is no longer possible 
to hold their markets, foreign or domes- 
tic, with their small four cylinder cars 
They have turned to the production of 
six and eight cylinder engines providing 
increased flexibility and power through 
the use of larger bore and stroke dimen- 
sions. It is, therefore, natural that there 
was a movement on foot to replace the 
present system of taxation by the intro- 
duction of a gas tax. 











Opposition by interests opposed to the | 


proposed tax has, according to report in 
Germany, definitely eliminated all 
chances of a gas tax in Germany within 
the next few years. The Ministry of 
Finance, who has sided with the opposi- 
tion, claims that the administration of a 
fuel tax would absorb 40 per cent of the 
receipts and it has, therefore, definitely 
decided to find another basis for taxation 
of automobiles or leave matters as they 
stand. 


Railway Denied Claim 


For Additional Allowance | 


John R. McCarl, Comptroller General 
of the United States, has ruled adversely 


| 
| 


| on the claim of the Spokane Interna- | 
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Note 


Circulation 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph] 

New York, March 31,— The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 





March 31, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
tencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign Department: 





Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)..,......... 14073 
Belgium (belga).......csscosce -1390 
Bulgaria (lev). . peneeeee 007240 
Czechoslovakia (¢ krone). Liteendss 029618 
Denmark (KFOME)......:.::c0ceee 2666 
England (pound sterling)....... 4.8562 
Finland (markka).............. 025203 
France (franc). soveees -0392 
Germanv (reichsmark)., y ceveebas 2371 
Greece (drachma)........s.0+0% 012910 
Holland (guilder)............+ -4001 
Hungary ae SCedcestetectes -1751 
Italy (lira). -0459 
Norway (krone) . aoesenversiaree -2603 
Poland (zloty). -1142 
Portugal (@SCUGO)...vivsssseees -0511 
POOINGHID COMIND «6x asc hareverees -006306 
Spain (peseta) 1787 
Sweden (krona). ......sceseeees -2678 
Switzerland (franc).......00++. -1924 
Yugoslavia (dinar)...,.....006. ~-017586 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael).,......... -6438 
China (Hankow tael)..,.......- -6333 
China (Shanghai tael).......... -6136 
China (Tientsin tael),......... -6467 
China (Hongkong dollar)....... -4914 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... ~4481 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). -4350 
China (Yuan mee signa faivatelyes -4325 
India (rupee) . -3627 
SEDO CIGD 96 cs occ ivcsissecvee -4909 
Singapore (S. ey (dollar) sheee -5596 
North a 
Canada a rr 1.000561 
Cuba (peso). -99563 
Mexico (peso). . -470000 
; Newfoundland (dollar). -998125 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)....... -9614 
Brazil (milreis) . ..........s008- -1184 
Chile (peso). -1198 
Uruguay (peso). eavbrcisivncied 1.0158 





tional Railway Company for certain ad- 
ditional allowances for transportation 


| charges in connection with a shipment 


made by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The ruling held that the carrier 
should not be reimbursed for additional 
cost for service furnished because of er- 
ror in destination on bill of lading con- 
trary to markings on packages. Agree- 
ment of markings and bill of lading 
should have been effected by the agent of 
the carrier before signing rcipt on the 
bill of lading, he ruled. 





‘Taxation— 


There are a great many tax specialists on the sub- 


cription lists of The United States Daily. 
have told us that they subscribed because we pre- 
sent daily, or as issued: 


—Complete Internal Revenue Information. 
—Treasury Decisions. 


—Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


They 


—Decisions of the United States Court of Claims. 
—Decisions of the Supreme Court. 
—Decisions of the General Accounting Office. 


stitutions owned by four of the largest 
financial institutions in Copenhagen. 
They are being operated under the di- 

| 


and firms 


Washington, D. C. 


j enclose 


will mail \ One 


+ 


Send to the undersigned the United States Daily for 
Cross s 5 
( cut ) remittance for 


Siteat ate WG, «0 cadeawa-e-0 0 


Canadian Postage, $2.50 Per Year Extra 





—Important Laws enacted by Congress, in full, 
arranged by industries and interests (to be 
gin after Congress has adjourned). 


The satisfactory part of this service to every one 
interested in taxation is that The United States 
Daily prints the above matter, together with much 
other Government information, in full, completely, 
asissued. There is no other existing service like it. 


The subscription price is $15 per year of 308 is- 
sues. Each week there is provided to subscribers 
at no extra charge a Weekly Cross-Reference In- 
dex in one-fourth this page size for reference use. 
In the spring of 1927 we shall publish and make 
available to annual subscribers at no extra charge 
our Annual Cumulative Index, a work of refer- 
ence for all time of the official Government acts 
and information of the year then passed. 


Your subscription for the full year at $15 is 
invited, or you may take advantage of our trial of- 
fer of one hundred issues for $4.90. Please use the 
coupon below in sending in your order. 


Qtr 
To The United States Daily, 


DRG. cc x2 \thecneaee nee scare 
we eee (ex) for which I 
; aia one hundred issues’ \One 
90a) 
Sbkte eeee sen ean ee. BUNS s.c ccc ts 0 ov ecnle cones eas ANae ah cccee 
care wekleds nals x heataae Tye OF Busshess.. «0 6.3: sckaabeackamacsarce 
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Simplified Method | Awards for Infringement of Process Treatment 


Of ‘Roily Oil” Upheld by Court With Modifieation 


To Fix Brake Gear 
Held Unpatentable 


Broad Claims in Friction De- 
vice Found Covered by 
Structure Already 
on Market. 


Ex PaRTE Horace T. THOMAS; 
SIONER’S 


ComMIs- 

DEcisioN, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patents INo. .1622475 was 

Thomas, March 29, 1927, 


sion brakes, 


issued to 
transmis- 
No. 


for 
on application 
filed August 6, 1921. 

The final and 2 
of the application was affirmed by As- 
sistant Commissioner M. J. 
10, 1926. E. J. Stafford 
applicant. 

The full text of the opinion 

The 


rejection of claims 1 


Moore, July 


appeared for 


follows: 


invention relates to 
ter of the 
as follows: 

“1, In a braking apparatus 
mobiles, the combination of 
cand d, adapted to engage 
through am _ interposed part, a friction 
receiving part, h, h2, adapted to be in- 
terposed between the first-named parts 
to constitute the interengaging means, 
and a clutch apparatus, h3, ¢3, having 
a part, c3, on one of the first-mientioned 
parts and a part, h3, on said friction 
part whereby said friction part and said 
first-mentioned part may be engaged and 
disengaged — without 
braking apparatus. 
“2. In a braking apparatus 
mobiles, the combination of 
and d, adanted to engage 
through am interposed disc, a friction re- 
ceiving disc, h, h2, adapted to be inter- 
posed between the discs ¢ and d, to con- 
stitute the interengaging means, and a 
clutch apparatus, h3, ¢3, having a part 
3, on one of the discs, ¢ Or ,, anda 
part, h3, om said friction receiving disc 
whereby said friction discs and the disc, 
cor d, may be engaged and disengaged 
without disassembling the braking appa- 
ratus.” 


appealed claims is defined 
for auto- 
two parts, 
each other 


for auto- 
two discs, ¢ 
each other 


References Relied On. 

The refernces relied upon are: Riker, 
No. 1826157, Dec. 25, 1919; A lborn, No. 
1400840, Dec. 15, 1921. 

The subject matter to which the ap- 
pealed claims are directed described 
by the examiner as follows: 

“Applicant’s device is a 
on the *trzansmission shaft’ 
monly called the ‘propellor 
automobile. Because of 
the appealed claims it 
necessary to go into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the invention. 

“The plate d is secured to 
mission shaft, as shown best in Fig. 4. 
On opposite sides of the plate d are two 
plates ¢ and 2, capable of* being forced 
toward each other bx cam members f 
The plates c¢ and 2 are held against ro- 
tation by, but are freely slidable upon, 
the bolts b. 

“Hence, by manipulating the cam mem- 
ber f, the 2 otating plated may be gripped 
between the plates ¢c and ¢2 and thus 
the brakimg action applied. 

“The plates c and c2 carry 
plates h; and the plates h_= are faced 
with a friction surfacing or ‘sheet’ h2. 
It is necessary, of course, at times to re- 
new this perishable sheet h2. — So appli- 
cant provides each plate h with lugs h3 
fitting into holes d3 in the respective 
plates ¢ amd c2. Thus, after sufficiently 
separating: the plates c and c2, the plates 
h may be removed and relined.” 

It is mot understood that the appel- 
lant regards himself as the inventor of 
the type of brake disclosed by him. The 
feature of the subject matter defined by 
the appealed claims which in his opinion 
is novel and patentable consists in the 
broad idea of means by which the fric- 
tion receiving element may be placed 
in its operative position and removed by 
an unskilled person. 

Cluteh Apparatus Deseribed. 

The appealed clams are mot confined 
to any particular means by which this 
may accomplished, but define such 
me: follows: 

and a clutch apparatus, h3, 
3, having’ a part, cs, on one of the first- 
mentioned parts and a part, h35, on said 
friction Part whereby said friction part 
and said first-mentioned part may be en- 
gaged amd disengaged without disas 
semblinge the braking apparatus.” 
(Claim 1.) 

Claim 2 
tion of said means. 

The appealed claims stand 
Alborn, the position of the examiners-in- 
chief being stated as follows: 

“The patent to Alborn shows a struc- 
ture that is very different from that dis- 
closed byw appellant, but it is contended | 
that the claims are so broad as to read 
thereon. 

“The two paris corresponding to ¢, d, | 
are the parts 30 and 8, and the friction 
receiving part, corresponding to appel- 
lant’s parts h, h2, are the parts 26 and | 
62. The so-called clutch appartus h3, 
c3, comprises the pin having the eye 50, } 
afd the walls of the openings through | 
which the pin extends. 

a believed that the pin and the 
openings through which it extends are a 
clutch apparatus as much as are the 
parts h*3, 3, in appellant’s device, and | 
that this pin is capable of being with- 
drawn, for exchange of the interengag- 
ing means 26-62, with as great ease | 
as appellant can withdarw his clutch 
parts h3y 3.” 

The appealed claims are -Yreadable di- 
rectly om Alborn, as pointed out by the 
examine rs-in-chief. 

It is believed that the examiners-in- 
chief were right in holding that the ap- 
pealed claims fail to distimgruish the in- 
vention from the Alborn structure, and 
their decision is accordingly affirmed. 

July 10, 1926, 


is 
brake used 
(more com- 
shaft’ of an 


the nature of 
does not seem 


friction 


be 
ans as 


contains an equivalent defini- 


rejected on 


is 





490226, 


so-called | 
transmission brakes, and the subject mat- | 


disassembling the | 


the trans. | 


| sulphate. 
| in solution, 


Interest on Capital 


Is Held Deductible 


Different Solutions Used for the 
Same Purpose Held Not 


Double Patenting. 
PRODUCERS & REFINERS Corp., APPEL- 
LANT, V. SEARS AND JOHN S. LEHMANN, 
ExECUTOors UnpeER WILL OF WILLIAM S. 
BARNICKEL, DECEASED, ET AL.; CIRCUIT 
COURT oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT, 

No. 7O44, 

The decree of the District Court, Wyo- 
ming, adjudging the appellant 
of Barnickel 
issued April 24, 1917, 
this appeal, and the 
accounting for profits in the sum of 
$290,895.24 in favor of the administra- 
tors of the deceased patentee was af- 
firmed -wvith some modification. 

W. C. Jones (C. F. Carmine, W. J. 
Dowd, A. A, Olson, A. A. Brand and W. 
E. Mullen with him on the brief) for 
appellant; Paul Bakewell (R. N. Matson 
with him on the brief) for appellees. 

Judge Johnson delivered the opinion of 
the court (Sanborn, Circuit Judge, Mun- 
ger and Johnson, District Judges) as fol- 
lows: 

The first contention 
be considered is that 
judged 
enting. 

On April 14,1914, patent No. 10938098 
was issued to said Wililam S. Barnickel. 
It was alleged in the answer and claimed 
by appellant on this appeal that “said 
patent mumber 1225659 covers in its 
claims the identical alleged invention 
claime in said patent number 1093098, 
and théreby said patent number 1223659 
attempts to prolong the monopoly be- 
yond the 17 years allowed by law, and 
said patent number 1225659 was in- 
advertently issued, and is, and at all 
times has been, void for double pat- 
enting.”” 

Each patent covers a 
ment for what is known 
continent oil fields.as cut 
sometimes called ‘“‘b s,’’ 
settlingss.” 


an in- 
patent No, 1223, 
was affirmed in 
judgment on the 


fringer 


of appellant to 
the patent ad- 
infringed is void for double pat- 


process treat- 
in the mid- 
or roily oil, 
from “bottom 
Roily oil consists of oil and 
water and other matter so thoroughly 
and intimately mixed that they do not 
readily separate. 
History of Two 
Paterets Is Given 
Following is the history 
patents mentioned in the 
1907 while visiting the 


of the two 
answer. In 
oil fields of 


Oklahoma, Mr. Barnickel observed roily | 


oil goimg to waste, some running down 
creeks, some being burned. In 1910 he 
observed that producers were treating 
this roily oil by heating it and in that 
way separating the oil 
and other foreign 
it h:.d been mixed. 

Mr. Barnickel was a chemist and 
made some experiments about this time 
in an attempt to work out 
treatment which would break up the 
emulsion and render the oil content a 
commercial product, but 
cess. In the fall of 1911 The Texas 
Company brought in a well producing 
45,000 barrels per day of roily oil which 
could mot be separated by any process 
of heating—the only known method of 
treatment at that time. At the request 
of The Texas Company Mr. Barnickel 
renewed his experiments with samples 
taken from this well and discovered that 
avery good separation resulted by mix- 
ing a small quantity of alum or cop- 
peras (which are metallic sulphates) 
with the roily oil. 

The use of metallic 
breaking pp roily oils 
the oil content as a commercial prod- 


matter with which 


suplhates 


uct is the process covered by patent No. | 
Barnickel found | 


1093098. 
that 


not 


Later Mr. 
there were roily oils which would 
yield to the sulphate treatment. 
After considerable experimentation with 
these refactory oils he found that soap 
and other water softening agents would 
break up the roily oils foung inthe mid- 
continent oil fields. 

The use of water 
for breaking up roily 
ing the oil content commercial 
product is the process covered by patent 
No. 1205659—the patent found 
fringed. The chemicals covered by the 
first patent are metallic sulphates. The 
chemicals covered by the second patent, 
the ome infringed, are the water soften- 
ing agents in the claims designated— 
among which is soap. The difference 
in the 
by the patents is clearly 
witness Keiser, 

He testified, “In the first patent, 

where soluble metallic sulphate is added 
to the water, there is formed the 
carbonate and the lime and magnesium 
These are soluble and stay 
the iron is_ precipitated. 
is no reduction of the hardness 
water, In the second patent, 
the water is treated with a 
water softening agent, such as 
carbonate or soap, which is 
sodium oleate, there is formed calcium 
and magnesium carbonates, which are 
insoluble and are thrown down as eal- 
cium and magnesium oleates, which are 
preciptated and removed, and there 
stays in solution sodium sulphate. In 
the second case there is an actual re- 
moval of the lime and magnesia, whereas 
in the first place there is not, so that 
the second is water softening and the 
first one is not.” 

He testified that metallic sulphates 
clarify but do not softem water. In this 
connection he said, ‘*The lime and 
magnesia in the water are not dimin- 
ished; in fact they remain the seme, 
and the iron being precipitated as 
fiocculent precipitate drags down the 


softening agents 
oils and recover- 


as a 


stated by 


There 
the 
where 
soluble 
sodium 


ot 


+ not 


; now 


| oils or 

similar nature, 
| partially or 
| hardness of the water contained 


! 
broad or void so far as 


| the patent is 
; that it furnishes 


from the water | scribed in 


| plea of insufficient disclosure in the 
| may be raised because appearing, 


a chemical | : i f 
eee | of Mr. Barnickel himself, 


without suc- | 


| ticular case. 


| Hyde, 


for | 
and recovering | 7 
| the nature of a soap which he called 


_ temperature 


| Dust or 


: | factory 
in- | 


reactions the chemicals covered | : ‘ : 
tien of the -eteapeies) a patent is stated as ranging from 110 to 
e | 


: being produced by 








suspended maturities (impurities) and | 


clarifies the water.’ 
Much is made by appellant of the , 
fact that Mr. Barnickel in claims 2 


cals as a water softening agent. The 
evidence showed that a “soluble sulfate” 
is not, when used alone, a water soften- 
ing agent. It is urged that plaintiff is 
bound by the statement made in the 
claims of the second patent that “a 
soluble sulfate’? (which includes metalile 
sulphates covered by the first patent) 
is a water softening agent, and that 
he may not now for the purpose 


” 


‘a soluble sulfate’’ is 


softening agent, 


ing prove that 
a water 
that metallic 


prove the 


softening agents. 


Case of Double 


Patenting Not Made Out 
In the specification of the second 
patent the state of the prior art is given 


**it has also been known 


that soluble sulfates in rela- 


| tively small quantities would serve to | 
| separate petroleum from the roily oil 
| and bottom 
| localities 


settline obtained in some 


“My present process, briefly  de- 


| scribed, consists in treating bottom set- 


or any other natural 
from the same of a 
with an agent 
completely removes’ the 
in the 
bottom settlings or roily oil, by decom- 
posing the salts of lime and magnesia 
which are held in solution in the water, 
and thereby softening the water or 
brine, which agent will hereinafter 


roily oil 
residues 


tlings, 


thus changing the composition of the 


|} mineral salts and _ isolating the foreign 
organic matter and leaving the oil free 
| to separate from the water and foreign 
| matter in the natural way, by gravity.” 
It is apparent from the specification | 
| and claims of the second patent that the 
|} process 
| based upon the use of water 
| agents. 


claimed by the patentee 
softening 
The inclusion of “a soluble 
sulfate” 
water softening agents did not make it 
so, and conceding the patent to be too 
“a soluble. sul- 
alone is concerned, it does 


fate” used 


not make out a ease of double patent- | 
| ing or render the patent void with re- | 
| spect to the use of actual water soften- 
} ing agents covered by the patent. 


out pursuing this inquiry further we 


| think the trial court did not err in over- | 


ruling the defense of double patenting. 

It is urged in the second place that 
void for uncertainty in 
no formula for the 
de- 
no 
an- 
swer, but assuming that this question 
as it 
is claimed by appellant, upon the face 
of the patent and from the testimony 
we think the 


use of those practicing the process 


the patent. There is 


contention without merit. 

In the nature of things—for no two 
oils will be exactly the same—some ex- 
perimentation will be necessary to deter- 
mine the composition of the most effec- 
tive water softening agent in any par- 


a process one and in our judgment falls 
within the rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
the case of Mineral Separation, 
242 U. S. 261. 


Ltd., v. 


| Manufacture Began 


| Of Softening 


Agent 


Barnickel began the manu- 
water softening agent in 


In 1916 Mr. 
facture of a 


Tret-o-Lite, and which after considerable 
experimentation he had found would suc- 
cessfully break up at the relatively low 
of about 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit most of the roily oils 
mid-continent oil fields. 

He had previously found that a soap 
manufactured by Fairbanks & Company, 
known as Gold Dust or Goldine, would 
also successfully break up a great many 
of these roily oils at a temperature of 
about 180 degrees Fahrenheit. Gold 
Goldine was not entirely satis- 
because of the on 
of the temperature required, of 
of the more volatile constituents of the 
oil. However, Gold Dust or Goldine falls 
within the category of water softening 
agents covered by the patent, as the 
temperature specified in the patent for 
practicing the process covered by the 


loss, 


200 degrees Fahrenheit. Mr. Barnickel 


| sold his product Tret-o-Lite to producers 
| with the privilege or license to use it in 


: | the treatment of their roily oils. 
iron | 


At the time of the trial (1921), a large 
number of oil producers of the mid-west 
and south were using Mr. Barnickel’s 
product for treating their roily oils. In 
May, 1919, appellant purchased from Mr. 
Barnickel a quantity of Tret-o-Lite and 
began to use it to treat roily oils then 
it from wells sit- 
uated in Okmulgee County, Oklahoma. 
In a short time appellant ceased the use 
of Tret-o-Lite and began to use Gold 
Dust and Goldine instead. On July 1, 
1919, Mr. Barnickel notified appellant 
by letter that it was infringing his pat- 
ent by using Gold Dust and Goldine in 
the treatnent of its roily oil. Appellant 
disregarded the notice and continued the 
use of Gold Dust and Goldine to reduce 
its roily oils until enjoined by decree of 
the court below, on May 2, 1921. 

In the deeree the court referred the 
cause to “T. Paul Wilcox, Esq., of the 
City of Cheyenne, State of Wyoming, on 
the record and proceedings already had 
in this case, including the transcript of 
the proofs taken in open court in this 
case and exhibits filed at the hearing 


and | 
4 of the patent found infringed, named 
“a soluble sulfate” among other chemi- 


| Esq., 
| ing hereby appointed pro hac vice, 
of | 
avoiding the defense of double patent- | 


that is | 
| to say, “it is contended that he may not 
sulphate | 
| covered by the first pateg} are not water 


| the gains, 


which | to the 


heard by the trial court upon exceptions | 





} a motion 
| things asking for a re-reference of the | 
to | 
require the plaintiff to introduce proofs | 
and to sustain the burden of proof which | 
as the | 
—? of its use of the infringing proc- | 


be | 


referred to as a water-softening agent, | 


| sum 
was | 
| report in the sum of $ 
among the chemicals listed as | 


| the denial of appellant’s 


With- | 


The patent in question is | 


States in| 


of the | 


| the trial court. 
account | 
some | 





Decision of Master 
Found to Be Tenable 


Patent Said Not Open to Chal- 
lenge of Uncertainty for 
Lack of Formula. 


xe 


* and on such further proofs as may 
be taken before said T. Paul Wilcox, 
as Master, said T. Paul Wilcox be- 
to 
take and state the account of said gains, 
profits and advantages and to assess such 
damages and to report thereon with all 
convenient speed; and the defendant 
herein, Producers and Refiners Corpora- 
tion, its directors (et al.), are hereby 
directed and ordered to attend before 


said Master from time to time as re- | 


quired, and to produce before said Master 


| such books, papers, vouchers and docu- 


ments as may have any “bearing upon 


the inquiry before said Master that may | 


: , ; ; enable 
in some detail; and among-other things 


| it is stated that 


said Master to ascertain either 
profits or advantages which 
defendant has made by reason of said 
infringement, and that said de- 
fendant, its officers (et al.), submit to 
such oral examination as the said Master 
may require.” 


| Exceptions Taken 


To Master’s Findings 

There was a hearing before the Mas- 
ter, after which he reported his findings 
trial court. The matter was 


to the findings of the Master and upon 
of appellant, among other 


cause, “‘with directions to the Master 


the defendant may have made 
based upon the books and records 
of the defendant. * — 

The motion was denied and the ex- 
ceptions to the findings of the Master 
overruled and judgment entered for the 
of $263,459.37 with 
date of the Master's findings and 
$27,435.87, and as 
and for the profits of appellant result- 
ing from the use of the process covered 
by the patent infringed. 

There was no abuse 


the 


of discretion in 
motion to refer 
the case back to the Master. Roemer 
y. Bernheim, 182 U. S. 103. 
allowance of interest on the principal 
sum from the date of the Master’s find- 
ings was not improper. Tilghmam v. 
Proctor, 125 U. S. 136. 

The Master found that the process 
covered by the Barnickel patent No. 
1223659 was the only known process by 
which the roily oils treated by appel- 
lant with Gold Dust during the infring- 
ing period could be broken up and the 
oil content made a commercial product. 
Appellant attacks this finding and con- 
tends that the evidence shows that these 
roily oils could have been, and that some 
were, reduced and the oil content con- 
verted into a commercial product by use 
of the well-known and unpatented hot- 
water process, and it contends that the 
Master and the trial court should have 
used the hot-water process as a stand- 
ard of comparison in determining the 
profits realized by appellant from the 
use of the patented process. 

There is evidence. in the record that 
these roily oils could have been and 
that some were successfully treated by 
the hot-water process, but there is also 
evidence in the record that none of these 
oils were or could be successfully treated 
by the hot-water process. The evidence 
was conflicting. Both the Master and 
the trial court have found against*the 
conterition of appellant. That finding 
this court will not disturb. Skelton v. 
Federal Surety Co. (I United States 
Daily 5254.); Houchin Sales Co. v. 
Angert, 11 F. (2d) 115. 

Master’s Report 


Civen Full Faith 


In this connection the contention of | 
appeliant that the trial court conceived | 


itself to be concluded by the findings of | 
| the Master and that it failed to exercise | 
| an independent judgment in passing upon | 


the evidence will be disposed of. 
argument is based upon certain 
ments found in the 


This 
state- 
written opinion of 


tion can be thus raised it is 
merit. The trial court in its 
discusses at some length the weight to 
be given to the Master’s findings, 
depend upon the credibility of witnesses. 


Upon that subject the trial court said: | 


“Some confusion has undoubtedly arisen 
in this Circuit in that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the case of Westinghouse 
Elec. & Manf. Co. v. Wagner Elec. Mnf. 
Co., 281 Fed. 453, has seemingly applied 
the ‘unassailable’ doctrine to a case in 
which reference was made by the court 
in ordinary course without the consent 
of parties. This court is impressed with 
the thought that the dissenting opinion 
of Judge Hook in the Westinghouse case, 
supra, More clearly expresses the gen- 
eral trend of authorities upon the subject, 


but in the face of the majority deci- | 


sion, which announces the rule for 
Circuit, little latitude 
court. I am satisfied that the report of 
the Master should under any rule be 
given full faith and credit as being, if 


this 


it SO appears, the honest solution of the | 


problem entrusted to the Master’s charge, 
and that it will receive in the case at 
bar.” 

Further on in the opinion, whiJe dis- 
cussing the testimony bearing upon ‘the 
question of the availability of the hot- 
water process for reducing the roily oils 
treated by appellant during the infring- 
ing period the court said, “From the 
examination of that portion of the testi- 
mony which has been called to the court’s 
attention upon this phase of the contro- 
versy, I am inclined to believe that the 
Master was justified in his conclusion 





interest from | 


And the | 





Assuming that the ques- | 
without | 
opinion | 


which | 


| value, it was when brought to the sur- | 


is left to a trial | 





Manufactures 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABL are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


({ANCELLATION “OF INSTRUMENTS: Restitution: Fra 

4 yestoration of the parties to their original situation is all that is required, 
in cancellation of instrument, where, because of fraud, one of the parties is 
unable to make complete restoration——Duson v. Pacific Improvement Co. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—IJndex II, Page 310, Col. 5. 


ENDOR AND PURCHASER: Retrocession: Fraud.—Where A sold larid to 

B, part of purchase price being represented by notes secured by vendor’s 
lien and special mortgage, B binding himself not to alienate, deteriorate or 
encumber property, and B defaulting offered to reconvey, which offer was ac- 
cepted on condition that B reconvey all unsold land free and clear of incum- 
brance and secure certificates of elerks ofcourt that his deeds contained acre- 
age claimed and of freedom from incumbrances, and B persuaded clerks to 
omit reference to sale of certain timber B had made for the property, held: 
Retrocession was properly set aside on ground of B’s fraud in such conceal- 
ment.—Duson v. Pacific Improvement Co. (Circuit Court of Appeal, 5th Cir- 
cuit.)—Index II, Page 310, Col. 5 


Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Transmission Brake——Patent No. 1622475 was 

issued to Thomas for transmission brake. Claims 1 and 2 of application, 
the novel feature of which consists in broad idea of means for placing and 
removing friction-receiving element by unskilled person, without limitation as 
to particular means by which this can be done, held: Too Broad and rejected 
on Alborn.—Thomas, H. T., Ex parte (Comr. Dec., Patent Office.)—Index II, 
Page 316, Col. 1. 


PATENTS: Validity: Infringement.—Patent No. 1207711 to Clark for 

“changeable sign board,” held: Invalid, in view of prior art over which the 
only improvement consisted of addition of tongue forming an acute angle 
which was obvious thing to do—R. W. Clark Mfg. Co. v. Tablet & re Co. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 7 


ATENTS: Process Patent: Double Patenting—Where claims, for process 

treatment of “roily oil” based on use of water softening agents, named “a 
soluble sulfate’ among water softening agents; and same patentee’s prior 
patent used metallic sulphates for process treatment of “roily oil,” such inclu- 
sion of “‘a soluble sulfate” did not make it a water softening agent (evidence 
showing it was not) so as to make out a case of double patenting, or render 
second patent void as to use of actual water softening agents covered by 
patent.—Producers & Refiners Corp. v. =" (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sth Cireuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 2 


a 

ATENTS: Process: Double Patenting.—Barnickel Patent No. 1093098 for 

breaking up “roily oil” and recovering oil content as commercial product, 
by use of metallic sulphates which, added to the water, form iron carbonate 
and lime and magnesium sulphate which are soluble and stay in solution while 
iron is precipitated, wherein there is no water softening or actual removal 
of lime and magnesia; and Barnickel’s Patent No. 1223659 using water soften- 
ing agents (as sodium carbonate or sodium oleate—soap) which form calcium 
and magnesium carbonates which are insoluble and thrown down as calcium 
and magnesium oleates which are precipiated and removed and sodium sulphate 
stays in solution, so that there is water softening and actual remov al of lime 
and magnesia, held: Not the'same, and issuance of later patent is not double 
patenting.—Producers & Refiners “a's » Lehmann (Circuit Court of Appeals, 
8th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 


ATENTS: Process Patent: Patentability: Uncertainty —Barnickel process 
patent No. 1223659 for treatment of “roily oils by use of water softening 
agents,” held: Sufficiently definite to guide those skilled in the art for its suc- 
cessful application, and not open to challenge of uncertainty for not giving 
formula, since no two oils being exactly same some experimentation is neces- 
sary to determine composition of most effective water softening agent in any 
particular case, and it would be impossible to specify in patent precise treat- 
ment for most economical results——Producers & Refiners aa x Lehmann 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 


ATENTS: Infringement: Accounting: Interest on Capital Invested In Earn- 
ing Profits—In accounting for infringement of patent process for treat- 
ment of “roily oil,” where lease and equipment constituted infringer’s plant 
operated solely to produce oil treated by infringed process, interest on capital 
so invested is allowable deduction—Producers & Refiners Corp. ~ Lehmann 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 


PATENTS: Infringement: Accounting.—Infringer, who failed to have his 
auditor who prepared statement of operating expenses, include certain items, 
and who failed to offer proof thereof by any other witness before master, is 
precluded from saying master erred in not allowing such items, and may not 
complain in not being permitted to open case and prove ey of items after 
case decided by master.—Producers & Refiners Corp. v. Lehmann (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col, 2, 


ATENTS: Infringement: Accounting: Evidence.—In accounting for patent 
infringement involving process treatment of “roily oil,” amount of oil so 
treated being material, held: Plaintiff not justified in resorting to estimates 
of oil production where no effort was made to have infringer produce its books 
or other data from which information might have been obtained and where 
records of pipe line companies to which oil was sold would have shown daily 
deliveries of purchases made by them.—Producers & Refiners Corp. v: Lehmann 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 316, Col. 2. 


| that the steam Ter the Sica andl HOLE WALEy Poss: hot-water process 
was not of such a character in the treat- 
ment of the particular oil here in contro- 
versy, as would justify its acceptance 
by him as a recognized method to be | 
used in comparison with the patented | 
process or the infringing process.” 

Then doubtless having the “unassail- | 
able” doctrine in mind, the court added: 

“At least it was one of the disputed | 
questions of fact.” . 

The finding of the master concurred In saan 2 
by the trial court that the roily oil Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
treated by the appellant with Gold Dust Kk. D. W. _D.—)—District Court, 
during the infringing period was before Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
treatment without value is clearly sus- cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
tained by the evidence. This roily oil U. Ss. Court of Claims. See United 
without treatment was not only without States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


Patent Suits Filed 


Not ICE in filing in any cout of 
~" the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 


face a waste product to be gotten rid 
of. The amount realized from the sale 
of the commercial oil saved through 
treatment less the proper costs and 
charges of producton treatment and sale 
was all clear gain, as the master and | 
trial court found. 

It s contended that plaintiff failed to 
prove by any competent evidence that ap- 
pellant made any profits while using the 
infringing process. 

On June 1, 1921, at the request of the’ 
plaintiff, the master erdered appellant 
“under the oath of the officer of your com- | 
pany best advised in the premises, to 
bring in and file an account in respect to 
the infringement found in this case by | 
the U. S. Dstrict Court for the District 
of Wyoming by its said decree of May 2, 
1921, respecting the profits. which de- | 
fendant has made by reason of said in- 
fringement of claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9 
and 11, or any of said claims, of U. S. let- | 
ters patent No. 1223659, dated April 24, 
1917, for Treatment of Crude Oil, 
William S. Barnickel. 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.] 


eee ee 
(Notices under Sec, 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

943358, P. W. Litchfield, Tire, appeal filed 
in C, C. A. (6th Cir.), Doe. 4529, The Gees 
year Tire & Rubber Co. v. Michelin Tire Co. 
Decree affirmed, claims 1, 2 and 4 held in- 
valid, Mar. 7, 1927 

947229, 971838, W. M. Fulton, 
making tubular metal walls, appeal filed in 
C. C, A. (6th Cir.), Doe. 4490-4491, The Ful- 
ton Co, v. The Bishop & Babcock Co., and 
The Bishop & Babcock Co. v. The Fulton 
Co. Decree affirmed with modification, Mar. 
Mar. 7, 1927. 


956135, T. E. 


Process of 


Murray, Electric cut out, 
1028268, G. E. Palmer, Case for meter con- 
nection block, 1036317, Same Casing, 
293099, Same, Meter connection block, suit 
filed Dec. 14, 1926, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
2857, Metropolitan Device Corp. v. Era Elec- 
trical anne’. Corp. 

971838. (See 947229.) 

993099 (See 956135.) 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, 
| muir, lacandescent electric lamp, 
to | Mitchell & White, Tipless incandescent 
lamp, 1423957, Same, Stem making machine, 
suit filed June 30, 1926, D. C. N. J., Doe. E 
2063, General Electric Co. v. H, &) D, Radio 
} Co, et al. Bill dismissed as to, patents 





| way of 
} art as illustrated by patents; (c) lack 
of patentable novelty was presented. 
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Patent Held Invalid 
For Sign Board in 


View of Prior Art 


Appellate Court Rules Addi- 
tion of Tongue Forming 
Acute Angle Was 
Obvious. 


R. W. CLARK MANUFACTURING Co., AP- 
PELLANT, V. TABLET & TICKET CO.3 
Circuit CourT or APPEALS, 7TH CIR- 
cuit, No. 3740. 

Patent No. 1207711 for a changeable 
sign board, relating, according to specifi- 
cations, “particular manner in which 
letters or other characters constructed 
so that each will act as a spring to bind 
against the surface of the board and 
thus be securely held in position” was 
held invalid in this appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District, Illinois. 

Judge Evans delivered the opinion of 
the Court (Alschuler, Evans and Page, 
Circuit Judges), as follows: 

The single claim reads as follows: 

“In changeable sign characters adapte ly 
to be used with a board having groove 
comprising characters, the characters 
being constructed of springy material, a 
tongue formed at one end only of each 
of the characters and adapted to remov- 
ably fit into one of said grooves, said 
tongue being inclined at an acute angle 
with the character whereby when the 
tongue is pressed into a groove the 
springiness of the character will cause it 
to bind against the surface of the board 
to retain it in position, substantially as 


to 


+ described.” 


Appellee relied upon invalidity and 
noninfringement for its defenses and 
prevailed in the District Court. To sup- 
port its defense of invalidity proof in the 
(a) prior public use; (b) prior 


Prior Public Use. 

Respecting prior public use, the evi- 
dence was conflicting. Plaintiff insists 
that it was insufficient in its quantum, 
and lacking in persuasive character to 
justify the court in finding for appellee 
thereon, 

A study of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses who supported defendant’s posi- 
tion on this issue, convinces us that the 
court’s conclusion is sustained by evi- 
dence. The absence of documentary evi- 
dence or book records confirming the 
oral testimony of the plaintiff, was not 
necessarily fatal to the establishment of 
this defense. 

The gist of this invention lies in the 
italicized portion of the claim describing 
the tongue, and it is not readily apparent? 
how appellee would have preserved docu- 
mentary evidence of this feature of its 
letter characters in its so-called pri 
public use. 

(b) The prior art at least limited and 
restricted Clark in his invention, if it 
did not fully anticipate him. There are 
numerous patents disclosing changeable 
sign characters adapted to be used upon 
a board having grooves, such sign char- 
acters being constructed of springy ma- 
terial and provided with a tongue formed 
at one end or at both ends of the charac- 
ter, and adapted to removably fit into 
the grooves of the board. 

Whether Grant, in his patent (No. 
1163750) did not disclose a tongue in- 
clined at an acute angle, is a question in- 
volved in some doubt. One of the draw- 
ings, at least, discloses such a tongue. 

Tongue Basis of Claim. 

(c) But if we accept appellant’s urge 
that there is nothing in the specifica- 
tions of these prior patents which refer 
to a tongue constructed at an acute an- 
gle to the letters as sufficient to preclude 
their complete anticipation of this claim, 
we are confronted with the question of 
patentable novelty in view of this prior 
art. For, accepting as the well estab- 
lished art when Clark entered the field, 
that which was abundantly established, 
namely, “Changeable sign characters 
adapted to be used with a board having 
grooves, the characters being constructed 
of springy material, and supplied with a 
tongue ai one or at both ends,” there is 
little to stamp the addition of a tongue 
forming an acute angle to the letter 
character, as an act of inventive genius. 

It seems to us as it no doubt appeared 
to Judge Carpenter, that once the use 
found the sign characters were too easiA 
removed from the grooves, he would 
have bent the tongue so as to have given 
it a gripping or adhering tendency when 
inserted in the groove. 

True, appellant has the advantage of 
the presumption which the patent grant 
created, and this presumption may be 
somewhat strengthened by the use which 
followed the appearance of these letter 
characters (though it is questionable 
whether increased use was the result of 
the angle at which the tongue was 
placed), nevertheless, upon the entire 
record we conclude the claim is void for 
want of patentable novelty. 

The decree is affirmed. 

March 25, 1927. 
1423956 and 1423957, Jan. 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, 
machine, 1370411, Contrado, 
Schwartz, Mattress filling machine, suit 
filed Sept. 28, 1925, D. C. Mass., Doe. E 2484, 
Triangle Kapok Machine Corp. v. Baker, In- 
junction issued Jan. 18, 1926, Same, suit 
filed Mar. 2, 1927, D. C., Mass., Doc. 2791, 
: Triangle Kapok Machine Corp. v, J. “Nate 
|“ iObee6s. (See 956185. ) 

1036317. (See 956135.) 

1082933 W. D. Coolidge, Tungsten and 
| method of making same for use as filaments 

of incandescent electric lamps, etc., — 

filed Dee. 1, 1924, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 56 


General Electric Co. v. The De Forest Radia 

Co. et a Bi ismised for want of 

Feb. 24, 1927. wr 
1089907, 1181742, W. 

} trical contacts, 1155426, 


17, 1927. 
Comfortex filling 


Swanson & 


D. Coolidge, Elee- 
1155427, Liebmann 
tungsten and 
making same, 1229960, C. H. 
Metal article and process of 
making same, suit filed Nov. 24, 1926, D. C. 
KE. DN. Y.,’ Doe. 2830, Elkon Works, Inc., / 
vy. Welworth Automotive Corp, 


| 


ethod of 
{ lumphries, 





.,, Company. 
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State Litigation 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of United States 
Has 80 Cases Under Advisement 


Original Suits Number Eleven, Involving Is- 
sues in Which Sovereign States 
Appear as Litigants. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States had under advisement 11 original 


* causes and 69 cases from the lower courts 


when the Court recessed March 21 until 
April 13. 

There are, as well, numerous petitions 
for writs of certiorari and motions. The 
United States is a party in many of the 
cases. 

The following is a summary of the 
cases, giving in each instance the num- 
ber of the case, title, manner in which 
brought before the Supreme Court, ques- 
tion involved, the attorneys who argued, 
and the date, as well as reference to 
previous issues of the United States 
Daily in which a summary of the argu- 
ment appeared. 

No. 1. Federal 


Trade Commission 


et al., Appellant, v. Claire Furnace Com- | 


yany et al. Appeal from Court of Ap- 
eais, District of Columbia. Suit to 
@mpel appellees to furnish monthly re- 
ports of costs of production, balance 
sheets, etc. (S. G. Mitchell; Paul D. 
Cravath.) Reargued November 25, 1925. 

No. 3. Charlotte Anita Whitney, Plain- 
tiff in Error, v. State of California. Writ 
of error to California District Court of 
Appeals. Involves constitutionality of 
California criminal syndicalism 
(Walter Nelles; U. S. Webb.) Reargued 
March 18, 1926. 

No. 33. Southern Railway Company, 
Plaintiff in’ Error, v. Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, ete. On writ of error to 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. Involves 
question of liability of Railway and 
American Express Company for dam- 
ages during period of Federal control. 
(A. P. Humphrey; J. P. Hobson.) Ar- 
gued March 15-16, 1926. 

Franchise Tax Assessed 


Against Railway Involved 

No. 34. Andrew W. Mellon, Director 
General, etc., et al., v. Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, etc. On writ of error to Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. Involves consti- 
tutionality of tax assessed as franchise 
tax against Southern Railway Company 
and against Director General of Rail- 
roads during years the railroads were 
in possession of and being operated by 
United States Railroad Administration. 
Tax is claimed to be based on property 
and earnings derived from property 
wholly outside of State of Kentucky. 
(A. P. Humphrey; J. P. Hobson.) Ar- 
gued, March 15-16, 1926. 

No. 38. Road Improvement District No. 
1 of Franklin County, Arkansas, et al., 
Appellants v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Appeal from Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. Involves 
constitutionality of assessment and tax 
levied upon Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company, which was held by lower court 
to be arbitrary and discriminatory, as 
tax assessed upon land adjoining high- 
way for benefits resulting to land from 
the construction of highway. The rail- 
road runs parallel to highway, causing it 
to bear a large part of the burden of the 
tax. (Heartsill Regon; Edward J. 
White). Argued April 19, 1926. 

No. 46. Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company, Silas C. Delap, et al., 
Appellants v. Felix Swope and Gertrude 
M. Brown, Appellees. Appeal from Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Questions validity of tax scheme promul- 
gated by Kansas City to pay for new 
Meyer Boulevard. (J. D. Bowersuch; 
Elliott H. Jones). Reargued October 8, 
1926. Death of Hunter M. Meriweather, 
an appellant, suggested and cause dis- 
missed as to him ete. December 13, 
1926. (United States Daily, 2686.) 


No. 48. Harold B. Fiske, Plaintiff in ' 


Error v. The State of Kansas. Writ of 
error to Kansas Supreme Court. Involves 
constitutionality of Kansas criminal 
syndicalism law. (Randall C. Harvey; 
C. B. Griffith). Argued May 3, 1926. 

No. 88. Malcolm E. Nichols, Collector, 
Plaintiff in Error, v. Harold J. Coolidge, 
et al., Executors, ete. On writ of error 
to District Court, District of Massachu- 
setts. Involves construction of Revenue 
Act of 1918; particularly phrase “in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death.” (Thomas 
. H. Lewis, Jr.; Robert G. Dodge). Argued 
6-7, 1927. (United States 
Daily, 3878.) 

No. 91. United States of America, ex 
rel. Norwegian Nitrogen Products Com- 
pany, et al., Plaintiff in Error v. United 
States Tariff Commission et al. On writ 
of error to Court of Appeals, District 
of Columbia. Involves construction of 
Tariff Act of 1922. 
and Marion DeVries for plaintiff in error 
and W. D. Mitchell for Tariff Commis- 
sion. Argued March 3-4, 1927. (United 
States Daily, Index II, 15.) 

No. 101. James Duignan, Appellant v. 
United States of America, et al. On ap- 
peal from Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit. Involves question of 
whether lessor, named as defendant in 
suit in Equity to abate nuisance under 
National Prohibition Act, may be granted 
Zecree in response to his cross-bill, can- 
celing lease under Section 23 of National 
Prohibition Act. 
pellees. Alfred J. Talley for appellant. 
Argued February 21, 1927. (United 
States Daily, 4360.) - 


Claims to Title 


To Lands in Alabama 

No. 1238. United States, Appellant v. 
Shelby Iron Co., of New Jersey, et al. 
Appeal from Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit. Involves questions as to 
respective rights of United States and 
Shelby Iron Co., New Jersey corpora- 


Error, v. United States. Writ of error to 
District Court, Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. Review of conviction under in- 
dictment for criminal syndicalism. (R. 
W. Henderson; S. G. Mitchell.) Argued 
November 23, 1926. 

No, 186. Northern Railway Co. v. Don- 
ald Page et al., Administrators. On writ 
of certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals, 
First Circuit. Question of effect of set- 
tlement with sovereign State of claim 
for damages resulting in death, and also, 
what law is to govern collection of such 
claims. (Paul F. Perkins; Robert G. 
Dodge.) Argued January 17, 1927. (I 
United States Daily, 3988.) 

No. 140. Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men of Town of Vidalia, La., Appellants, 
v. Louisa McNeely, Administratrix of 
S. B. McNeely. Appeal frém District 
Court, Western District of Louisiana. In- 
volves right to operate ferry in inter- 
state commerce, i. e., across Mississippi 
River between Natchez, Miss., and Vi- 
dalia, La. (G. P. Bullis; E. H. Ratcliff.) 
Argued January 26-27, 1926. 

No. 147. James McDonald, Jr., et al., 
etc., Petitioners, v. Lawrence Maxwell 
et al., Executors. 


; to Court of Appeals, District of Colum- 


law. ! bia. 


| 


| 


Question: Whether stock dividends 
may properly be treated as addition to 
principal for purpose of computing com- 
missions of executors. (Charles V. Im- 
lay; Frederick McKinney.) Argued Jan- 
uary 20, 1927. (I United States Daily, 
4026.) 

No. 150. United States, Petitioner, v. 
Stone & Downer Co. et al. On writ of 
certiorari to United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals. Involves question whether 
certain importations of wool were prop- 
erly classified and assessed for duty by 
Collector of Customs under Paragraph 
18 of Emergency Tariff Act. W. W. Hop- 
pin for United States and E. P. Shar- 
retts for respondents. Argued February 
24, 1927. (I United States Daily, 4390.) 

No. 158. Susan Lowe, Petitioner, v. 
Alexander J. Dickson. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to Oklahoma Supreme Court. Con- 
troversy over land in Oklahoma under 
Homestead Statutes of United States. 
Samuel Herrick for petitioner and P. H. 
Loughran for respondent. 
ruary 24, 1927. (I United States Daily, 
4386.) 

No. 159. Liberty Warehouse Co., Plain- 
tiff in Error, v. Burley Tobacco Growers 
Cooperative Marketing Association. On 
writ of error to Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals. Involves constitutional founda- 
tion upon which successful cooperative 
marketing depends. Alan D. Cole for 
plaintiff in error and Aaaron Sapiro for 
defendant in error. Argued February 
23, 1927. (I United States Daily, 4378.) 

No. 163. Louisa McNeely, etc., v. 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of Town 
of Vidalia. Appeal from District Court, 
Western District of Louisiana. Cross 
appeal from No. 140, q. v. supra. (W. H. 
Watkins; G. P. Bullis.) Argued Janu- 
ary 26-27, 1926. ; 


Rights in Government 


Oil Leases in Wyoming 

No. 166. James M. Hodgson, Appel- 
lant, v. Federal Oil & Development Co. 
et al. 


Appeals, Eighth Circuit. Involves in- 


terest in certain Government oil and gas | 


lease in Wyoming. J. M. Hodgson for ap- 
pellant and H. D. Roberts for appellees. 
Argued February 24-25, 1927. (I United 
States Daily, 4400.) 

No. 167. 
Receiver, etc., Appellant, v. United States 
of America. On appeal from District 


| Court, Western District of Oklahoma. In- 


volves question of permissible deductions 
from gross income. C. H. Garnett for 


| appellant and A. A. Wheat for the United 





George R. Davis ! 


John W. Davis for ap- | 


| Passenge r revenue 


| Transportation expenses 


tion, in certain tract of land located in ; 


Shelby, Alabama. (Gardner P. Lioyd; 
E. H. Cabaniss.) Argued January 13, 
1927. (United States Daily, 3948.) 

No. 135. William Burns, Plaintiff in 


| 


States. (I United States Daily, 4400.) 

No. 171. Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Plaintiff in Error, v. Willis Yeldell, 
Administrator. On writ of error to Ala- 
bama Supreme Court. Involves consti- 
tutionality of Alabama Homicide Act. 
J. P. Mudd for plaintiff in error and 
Hugo Black for defendant in error. 
Argued February 25 and 28, 1927. 
(United States Daily, 4432.) 

No. 180. Leopold Zimmermann, et al., 


Appellants, v. Howard Sutherland, as | 


Alien Property Custodian, et al: On 


appeal from Circuit Court of Appeals, | " 
ae ' Before Court for Review 


Second Circuit. Involves obligation of 


Austrian bank to pay in Austria to cus- | 


tomer balance of general deposit ac- 
count. Charles E. Hughes for appellants; 


submitted for Alien Property Custodian ! 


and Treasurer of the United States; S. 
R. Wachtell for Wiener Bank Verien. 
Argued March 1, 1927. (United States 
Daily, Index II, 11.) 

No. 190. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 


cific Railway Co., et al., Appellants, v. | 
On ap- ,; 
peal from District Court, Northern Dis- | 


United States of America, et al. 


trict of Texas. Involves jurisdiction of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under 


On writ of certiorari | 





Argued Feb- | > a 
! ness under name “Shade Shop.’ 


| Wrecking Co., 


On appeal from Circuit Court of | 
; error, and G. R. Farnum 


American National Co., as ! 


| 1927. 





Panama Canal Act, to direct rail-and- 
water and rail-water-and-rail carriers, 
operating over routes from Oklahoma, 
via Galveston, to New England points, 
to establish joint rail-and-water and rail- 
water-and-rail rates for transportation 
of cotton. A. B. Enoch for appellants; 
Blackburn Esterline for United States; 
D. W. Knowlton for I. C. C. Argued 
March 4, 1927. (United States Daily, 
Index II, 64.) 

No. 196. Hector N. Zahn, et al., Plain- 
tiff in Error, v. Board of Public Works 
of the City of oLs Angeles, et al. On 
writ of error to California Supreme 
Court. Involves constitutionality of 
municipal zoning laws. A. J. Hill for 
plaintiffs in error; L. P. Green for de- 
fendants in error. Argued March 7, 
1927. (United States Daily, Index II, 
65.) 

No. 198. Joseph Seeman, et al., etc., 
Petitioners, v. Philadelphia Warehouse 
Co. On writ or certiorari to Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit. Involves 
validity of alleged usurious contract. S. 


' F. Frank for petitioners and O. J. Rob- 


erts for respondent. 
1927, 


Argued March 8, 
(United States Daily, Index II, 


1 TU) 


No. 199. William A. Rhéa, Petitioner, 
v. Thomas C. Smith. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to Missouri Supreme Court. In- 
volves title to real property under State 
laws, particularly Missouri State statutes 
relating to lien of judgments. Thomas 
Hackney for petitioner, W. R. Robertson 
for respondent. Submitted March 4, 1927. 


Construction is Sought 


Of Anti-Trust Statutes 

No. 200. United States of America, 
Appellant, v. Sisal Sales Corporation, ¢. 
al. On appeal from District Court. 
Southern District of New York. In- 


volves construction of Sherman and Wil- | 


son antitrust statutes. W. J. Donovan 
for United States, W. W. Aldrich and 
H. R. Medina for appellees. Argued 
March 9, 1927. (United States Daily, 
Index II, 129.) 

No. 202. Robert L. Missel, Petitioner, 
v. Foundation Co. On writ of certiorari 
to Louisiana Supreme Court. Raises 
question of extent of exclusive maritime 
jurisdiction of Federal Courts. C. L. 
Johnson for petitioner and D. M. Milner 
for respondent. Argued March 9, 1927. 
(United States Daily, Index I, 84.) 

No. 210. The Ohio Public Service Co., 
Plaintiff in Error, v. State of Ohio, ex 
rel. Joseph O. Fritz, Prosecuting At- 
torney. Writ of error to Ohio Supreme 
Court. Involves construction of fran- 
chise of public utility. F. M. Cobb and 
C. H. Henkel for plaintiff in error, and 
A. H. Etling and L. R. Critchfield for 
defendant in error. Argued March 10, 
1927. (II United States Daily 96.) 

No. 211, Federal Trade Commission, 
Petitioner, v. Alfred Klesner, doing busi- 
On writ 
of certiorari to Court of Appeals, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Involves question 
whether Court of Appeals of District of 
Columbia has, under Section 5 of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ‘Act, jurisdiction 


| to enforce, set aside, or modify, orders of 


Federal Trade Commission’ entered 
against persons engaging in commerce 
within District of Columbia, requiring 
them to cease and desist from use of 
unfair methods of competition within 
District of Columbia. A. F. Busick for 
petitioner, and H. S. Barger for re- 
spondent. Argued March 10, 1927, 


! (United States Daily Index II 101.) 


No. 214. Merritt & Chapin Derrick & 
Plaintiff in Error, v. 
United States of America. On writ of 
error to District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Involves question of 
salvage award against United States for 
services to U. S. S. “Leviathan” in 1921, 
in connection with fire at Pier 5, Ho- 
boken, N. J. D.C. Smith for plaintiff in 
for United 
States. Argued March 10, 1927. (II 
United States Daily 100.) 

No. 215. Federal Trade Commission, 
Petitioner, v. Eastman Kodak Co., et al. 


! On writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 


Appeals, Second Circuit. Question: 
Whether Federal Trade Commission has 


| power to order Eastman Kodah Co. to 


dispose of three laboratories for develop- 
ment of positive prints of cinematograph 
of Kodak Co. A. F. Busick for peti- 
tioner, John W. Davis for respondent 
Kodak Co. Argued March 10 and 13, 
(United States Daily Index II 91.) 

No. 220. Foster Kelton, et al, Plaintiff 
in Error, v. Wallace Kelton. On writ 


' of error to Tennessee Supreme Court. 


Involves construction placed on Section 
23 of National Bankruptcy Act by Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee. Argued for 
plaintiff in error by H. B. Talley. No 
brief for defendant in error. Argued 
March 11, 1927. (United States Daily 
Index II 128.) 


Statutes of Missouri 





j pany, 


No. 225. Dimmitt Hoffman, Judge, etc., | 


Plaintiff in Error, v. State of Missouri, 
ex rel., W. E. Foraker, Administrator. 
On writ of error to Missouri Supreme 
Court. Involves constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 1180 of statutes of Missouri. 
Argued by R. W. Rucker for plaintiff in 
error. Court declined further argument. 
Argued March 11, 1927. (II United 
States Daily 114.) 

No. 227. Burnrite Coal Briquette Co., 
Petitioner, v. Edward G. Riggs, et al, 
Receivers. On writ of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 


Appeals 
Motions 


Involves question of power of Federal 
Court to appoint receivers for insolvent 
corporation, receiver being appointed in 
one State and corporation being incor- 
ported in another. James J. Lynch for 
petitioner, and Merritt Lane for re- 
spondents. Argued March 11 and 14, 
1927. (II United States Daily 115.) 

No. 228. Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Minnesota, et al, Appel- 
lants, v. Duluth Street Railway Com- 
pany. On appeal from District Court 
of Minnesota. Involves validity of de- 
cree enjoining schedule of rates to be 
charged in city of Duluth by Duluth 
Street Railway, as fixed by Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Minnesota. 
J. B. Richards for the city of Duluth, 
E. C. Carman for Attorney General of 
Minnesota and Commission, Oscar 
Mitchell for appellee. Argued March 14 
and 15, 1927. (IL United States Daily 
138.) 

No. 229. New York Dock Company, 
Petitioner, v. Steamship “Pozman,” her 
engines, etc., et al. Writ of certiorari to 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit. Involves question of whether a 
maritime lien arises for wharfage fur- 
nished after arrest of vessel by United 
States Marshal. A. J. Field for peti- 
tioner; G. W. Betts for respondent. 
Argued March 15, 1927. (II United 
States Daily 148.) 

No. 237. Luther Weedin, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, Petitioner, v. 
Chin Bow. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. Involves question whether child 
born abroad of foreign-born father of 
Chinese descent who is citizen of United 
States and who resides therein, but who 


did not reside in United States at time | 


such child was born, is entitled to ad- 
mission to United States as citizen un- 
der Section 1993 R. S. 
petitioner, Charles E. Hughes for re- 
spondent. Argued March 16, 1927. 
(United States Daily Index II 165.) 

No. 241. L. Kadow, et al., Plaintiff in 
Error, v. William Paul, et al., Commis- 
sioners. On writ of error to Washing- 
ton Supreme Court. Brought to have 
Drainage District No. 3, of Clarke 
County, Washington, as established, de- 
clared void. 
in error, and A. L. Miller for defendant 
in error. Argued March 16, 1927. 


No. 242. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. | 


Paul Railway Co. el al,, Petitioners, v. 


Public Utilities Commission of State of | 
: Idaho. 


Writ of certiorari to Idaho Su- 
preme Court. Involves validity of or- 
der made August 20, 1923, by Public 


Utility Commission of State of Idaho rel- | 


ative to rates for transportation of logs. 


F. M. Dudley and Thomas Balmer for | 


petitioners and C. E. Elmquist for re- 
spondent. Argued March 17, 1927. (II 
United States Daily 217). 

No. 246. Allan Pinkerton, doing busi- 
ness as Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency et al., Appellants, v. Eugene 
Wingert et al. Appeal from District 
Court, Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
Suit to set aside and enjoin enforcement 
of act of State of Wisconsin, purporting 
to regulate private detectives, as in con- 
flict with Federal Constitution. F. H. 


Wood for appellants and Eugene Wen- : 


gert for appellees. Argued March 17, 
1927. (II United States Daily, Index 
II-188). 

Allegation Made 

Of Main Infringement 


A. A. Wheat for | 
Petitioners, v. Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association of North America, et ! 


H. D. Angell for plaintiff | § 
; In construction. 








No. 249. Beech-Nut Packing Company, ! 


Petitioner, v. P. Lorillard Company. On 
writ of certiorari to Cireuit Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit. Involves al- 
leged infringement of Beech-Nut trade 
mark and question of unfair competition. 
Charles E. Hughes for petitioner and 
John W. Davis for the respondent. Ar- 
gued March 17 and 18, 1927. (II United 
States Daily 155). 

No. 252. Portneuf Marsh Valley Canal 
Company, Petitioner, v. Howard W. 
Brown et al., Trustee. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit. 


gation system and to foretlose pledge of 
certain collateral deposited with them as 
additional security for bonds. T. C. Cof- 


Suit by trustee of bond- | United’ States 
holders to foreclose mortgage on irri- | Cirenit CG . ot 
a ourt of Appeals, Second Cir- | validity of conviction for murder in first 


| degree. 


Company, Plaintiff in Error, v. Board of 
Improvement of Paving District No. 16 
of the City of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Writ of error 
Court. Involves question whether street 
railway can be required to repave that 
part of street between its tracks to con- 
form with construction of streets as 1m- 
proved. Submitted March 17, 1927. 
(United States Daily, Index II-188). 


No. 312. George Ford, George Harris, 


et al., Petitioners, v. United States of 
America. Writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
volves construction of treaty with Great 
Britain relating to rum ships. Govern- 


ment seized British ship six miles off | 


coast, brought ship, cargo and crew, into 
American port and proceeded against 


late prohibition law of the United 
States. (J. Harry Covington and H. C. 
Faulkner; S. G. Mitchell and Marion De- 
Vries). Argued October 26-27, 1926. 
{United States Daily, 2906). 


Obligation for Tobacco 


Taken Over by Government 

No. 362. Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., Petitioners, v. United States of 
America. Certiorari to Court of Claims. 
Involves duty of United States to pay 
for tobacco, under contract or eminent 
domain, and application of Section 177, 
Judicial Code. C. A. Gwin for peti- 
tioner; H. J. Galloway for United States. 
Argued March 3, 1927. (2 United States 
Daily 32). 

No. 372. R. B. Morris, doing business, 
etc., Appellant, v. Wm. Duby, et al. On 
appeal from District Court, District of 
Oregon. Involves constitutionality of 
Motor Vehicle Law of Oregon. Sub- 
mitted February 28, 1927. (United 
States Daily, Index II-6). 

No. 412. Bedford Cut Stone Co., et al., 


al. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
plaint alleges combination and _ con- 
spiracy to restrain complainant’s (pe- 
titioner’s) interstate trade and commerce 
by calling strikes of stone cutters work- 


ing for building contractors, because 


stone produced by complainant is used | 


(W. G. Merritt, D. 
Davenport; Moses B. Lairy). Argued 
January 18, 1927. (United States Daily, 
4005). 
No. 531. 
al., Petitioner, v. United States. 
writ of certiorari to Court of Claims. 
Involves question whether, when private 
property is taken for public use under 
Act of August 29, 1916, Court of Claims 
should allow, in addition to value of. 
property at time of taking, interest on 
that value to date of payment. H. S. 


| Deming for petitioner and H. J. Gallo- 


way for United States. Argued March 
3, 1927. (2 United States Daily 24). 
No. 606. United States of America, 
et al., Appellants, v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway, et al. 


Pennsylvania. 
ing time of car shortage. Argued as 


one with Nos. 638, 709, 710, 711, 712, 
713, 714, 715 and 716 on March 2 and 


3, 1927. Blackburn Esterline for United | 
States, appellant in Nos. 606, 709, 710, | 


711 and 712; F. I. Gowen and F. M. 
Rivinus for A., C., & Y. Ry. Co., et al., 
appellees in Nos. 606 and 638; F. H. 
Wood for Bethlehem Steel Co. et al., ap- 
pellees in No. 710; and by W. D. Hines 
for Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. et 
al., appellees in No. 709. (United States 


| Daily, Index II-1). 


| trict of Pennsylvania. 


No. 638. Pocahontas Operator’s As- 
sociation et al., Appellants v. 
way, et al. District Court, Eastern Dis- 
Involves same 
question as No. 606, q. v. supra. 
(United States Daily, Index II-1.) 


No.- 655. A iti y ‘ 
: rthur Maul, Petitioner, v. | in Error, v. State of Oregon. 


On writ of certiorari to 


cuit. Questions: Have Coast Guard of- 


| ficers authority to effect a seizure of 


fin for petitioner and Edwin Snow for | 


respondents. Argued March 18, 1927. 

(United States Daily Index II-210). 
No. 254. United States, Petitioner, v. 

International Harvester Company et al. 


Suit by Government 


to enforce compliance with former de- | 


crees dissolving harvesting 
trust. (A. A. G. Donovan; William S. 
Elliott). Argued October 26, 
(United States Daily, 2905). 
No. 258. Power Manufacturing Com- 
Plaintiff in Error, v. Harvey 
Saunders. On writ of error to Arkansas 
Supreme Court. Involves validity of 
Arkansas statute which purports to make 


machinery | 
1926, ' 


! ete., 


foreign corporation liable to suit in any | 


county of State. Submitted on briefs, 
March 16, 1927. 
Index II-164). 


No. 264. Ohio Public Co., 


Service 


(United States Daily, | 


Plaintiff in Error, v. State of Ohio ex | 
rel., Johesph O. Fritz, Prosecuting At- | 


torney. On writ of error to Ohio Su- 
preme Court. Involves construction of 
franchise of public utility, F. M. Cobb 


and C. H. Henkel for plaintiff in error; | 


A. H. Etling and R. R. Gritchfield for 
defendant in error. Argued with No. 210, 
q. Vv. supra, on March 10, 1927. (United 
States Daily, Index II-96). 

No. 269. Fort Smith Light & Traction 


an American vessel on the high seas | 


beyond 12 miles from coast of United | March 9, 1927. 


tion to determine a libel of such vessel | eee Bee? 


which was at time of filing libel in cus- | 


Writ of certiorari to District Court, Dis- | tody of collector of customs? 


| trict of Minnesota. 


States? Has a District Court jurisdic- 


(Nathan 
April 1; M. W. Willebrandt). Argued 


January 19-20, 1927. 


Withdraws Plea of Guilty 
As Information for Jury 

No. 
Petitioner, v. United States. On 
writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Ci¥cuit. Question of 


privilege of prosecution to comment on | 


fact that accused has filed plea of guilty 
which subsequently had been withdrawn. 
(Edward J. Callahan; Wililam J. Dono- 
van). Argued January 19, 1927. 
(United States Daily, 3315 and 4053). 
No. 
et al., Appellants, v. 
Coal Mining Co., et al. 


Berwind-White 
On appeal from 


District Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- | 


vania. Involves same question No. 606, 
q. v. supra. (United States Daily, In- 
dex IT-1.) 

No. 710. United States of America, 
et al., Appellants, v. Bethlehem Steel 
Co., et al. On appeal from District 
Court, Eastern District Pennsylvania. 
Involves same question as No. 606, q. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


February 


1927 
5,422,612 
1,873,083 
Total incl. other revenue ...... 7,828,333 
Maintenance of way ...... ‘ 1,070,733 
Maintenance of equipment .... 1,354,332 
2,618,878 
5,421,994 
2,406,359 
450,000 
1,952,065 
1,833,455 
4,996.07 


69.3 


Freight revenue 


Total expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, etc, .....6.00. 
Net after rents 

Average miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio 


2 Months 

1926 
11,405,534 | 
5,275,978 
18,161,377 
1,781,009 
2,855,845 
6,218,118 
11,674,972 
6,486,405 
1,050,000 
5,434,471 
4,613,071 

4,924.41 | 

64.3 | 


1926 
5,801,738 
2,596,618 
9,146,871 

85,112 
1,403,133 
3,106,625 
5,778,591 
3,368,280 

500,000 
2,866,879 
2,434,434 

4,924.41 


63.2 


1927 
10,408,752 
3,753,430 
15,231,654 
2,134,465 
2,783,043 
5,362,178 
11,041,282 
4,190,372 
950,000 
4,190,372 
3,182,174 
4,996.07 

72.5 


February 
1927 
4,039,118 
1,145,512 
5,653,275 
748,620 
842,707 
2,152,934 
4,250,842 
1,402,433 
325,000 
1,076,507 
920,711 
4,260.77 


75.2 


Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

2 Months 

1926 
8,020,284 | 
3,082,883 


1926 
4,163,688 
1,345,450 
6,041,713 
810,913 
891,425 
2,258,004 
4,474,723 
1,566,990 
298,000 
1,268,239 
846,483 
4,033.04 

74.1 


1927 
8,161,680 
2,409,257 
11,510,146 
1,601,804 
1,729,746 
4,506,210 
8,826,096 
2,684,050 
625,000 
2,057,465 
1,740,338 
4,242.98 

76.7 


1,829,835 
4,605,354 
9,090,690 | 
3,105,382 
596,000 
2,508,106 | 
1,722,823 
4,033.04 
74.5 


1,610,743 | 


1927 
9,039,136 
1,581,424 
12,196,072 | 11,669,922 
1,003,527 - 
2,055,408 
4,327,518 
8,070,004 
3,599,918 
1,003,452 
2,593,013 
2,284,628 
9,391.51 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
February 2 Months 

1926 
18,281,499 
3,857,832 


1926 
8,955,000 
1,792,070 

11,862,087 
972,683 
2,700,136 
4,144,991 
8,508,123 
3,353,964 
920,346 
2,428,885 
2,202,845 
9,404.23 
71.7 


1927 
17,968,709 
3,403,132 
23,566,719 
2,084,153 
4,240,718 
9,083,935 
16,820,920 
6,745,799 
1,976,226 
4,760,200 
4,191,385 
9,391.52 

714 


2,002,092 
5,676,116 
8,914,417 
17,965,131 
6,410,385 
1,878,821 
4,524,331 
4,105,423 
9,404.23 


69.2 73.7 


to Arkansas Supreme | 


In- , 


et al., 





Charles H. Phelps, etce., et | 
On | 


{| Argued February 


i M. Leach. On writ 


Appeal | 
from District Court, Eastern District of | 
Involves order of Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission regulating | 
distribution of cars to coal mines dur- ; 





The | 
| Akron, Canton and Youngstown Rail. | 


705. Robert David Kercheval, | exceptions to master’s report, January 


| 4 and 5, 1927. Boundary dispute. (Frank | 


|; 1925. 


: , ' gent; James P. Tuttle). 
709. United States of America, | 


| Red River. 
24,375,516 | 


ARLY 
. (INDEX 
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317) 
Writs of 


Certiorari 


15 


‘Construction Sought of Statutes 


Involving Wide Range of Issues 


Litigation Concerned With Prohibition, Trade 
Marks, Trusts, Boundaries, Oil Leases, Land 
Titles and Other Matters. 


v. supra. 
dex II-1.) 
No. 711. United States of America, 


(United States Daily, In- 


é SU | et al., Appellants, v. Rainy-Wood Coke 
them criminally for conspiracy to vio- ! 


Co., et al. On appeal from District 
Court, Eastern District Pennsylvania. 
Involves same question as No. 606, q. 
v. supra. (United States Daily, In- 


' dex II-1.) 


No. 712. United States of America, 
Appellants, v. Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. On appeal from 


| District Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 


vania. Involves same question as No. 
606, q. v. supra. (United States Daily, 
Index II-1.) 

No. 713. Pocahontas Operators’ As- 


| sociation, Appellants, v. Berwind-White 


Coal Mining Co. et al. On appeal from 
District Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 
vania. Involves same question as No. 
606, q. v. supra. (United States Daily, 
Index II-1.) 

No. 714. Pocahontas Operators’ As- 
sociation, Appellants, v. Bethlehem Steel 
Co., et al. On appeal from District 
Court, Eastern District Pennsylvania. 
Involves same question as No. 606, q. 
v. supra. (United States Daily, Index 


; II-1.) 


No. 715. Pocahontas Operators’ As- 
sociation, Appellants, v. Rainy-Wood 
Coke Co., et al. On appeal from Dis- 


trict Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. Com- | 


Involves same question as No. 
(United States Daily, 


vania. 

606, q. v. supra. 

Index IT-1.) 
No. 716. Pocahontas Operators’ As- 


| sociation, Appellants, v. Public Service 


Electric & Gas Co. On appeal from 
District Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 
vania. Involves same question as No. 
606, q. v. supra. (United States Daily, 
Index II-1.) 

No. 725. Fairmont Creamery Co., 
Plaintiff in Error, v. State of Minnesota. 
On writ of error to Minnesota Supreme 
Court. Involves constitutionality of 
statute of Minnesota which purports to 


' regulate sale of milk, cream or butter 


fat. E. J. Hainer for plaintiff in error 
and C. L. Hilton for defendant in error. 
23, 1927. (United 
States Daily, 4878.) 

No. 752. United 
Petitioner, v. James 


States of America, 
M. Lee, alias James 
of certiorari to Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. In- 
volves question of whether evidence pro- 
cured by search and seizure of motor 
boat on high seas, 24 miles from coast 


of United States, and introduced in evi- ! 


dence over objections made, was ob- 
tained as result of illegal action on part 
of the Coast Guard. G. R. Farnum for 
the United States. No brief filed for 
respondent. Argued for petitioner 
March 8, 1927. (II United States Daily 
76.) 


Protection of State Banks 
Under Federal Statutes 

No. 766. C. O. Westfall v. United 
States of America. On certificate. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. In- 
volves question whether State banks, 


| members of Federal Reserve System, are 


agencies of United States, so that United 
States has power to protect them by 
penal legislation from embezzlement of 
their funds. D. S. Face for plaintiff in 
error and W. D. Mitchell for United 
States. Argued March 8 and 9, 1927. 
(United States Daily, Index II-89.) 

No. 827. Ellsworth: Kelley, Plaintiff 
In error 
to Oregon Supreme Court. Involves 
W. R. King submitted case for 
plaintiff in error and J. H. Carson ar- 
gued for State of Oregon. Argued 
(United States Daily, 


The following shows the original cases 


, now on the docket, the number, title, 


character, state of proceedings reached, 
and names of attorneys: 

No. 2. Original. State of New Mex- 
ico, complainant, v. State of Texas. Bill 
in equity. Motion to postpone hearing 
denied, December 6, 1926. Argued on 


W. Clancey; W. S. Turney). 
States Daily, 3833). 
No. 3. Original. 


(United 


Bill-in equity. 
of commissioners granted October 
Boundary dispute. 


12, 


(John G. Sar- 


No. 4. Original. State of Nevada, 
complainant, v. Crown Williamett 
Paper Co. Bill in equity. Motion for 
commissioner granted May 10, 1926. 
Nevada brought suit against this Maine 


corporation to restrain it from dumping | 


refuse, comprising acids, pulp, etc., from 
its mill into Tuckee River. (George 
B. Thatcher; Oscar Sutro). 

No. 5. Original. State of New Mex- 
ico, complainant, v. State of Colorado. 
Bill in equity. Status of case presented 
October 5, 1926. 
along Colorado River. (Frank W. Clan- 
cey; William L. Boatright). 

No. 6. Original. State of Oklahoma, 


complainant, v. State of Texas et al. Bill | 
Form of decree proposed by | 


in equity. 
Texas et al, submitted November 1, 1926. 
Statement of commissioner as to work, 
time, expenses, etc., submitted March 
14, 1927. Dispute as to boundary along 
(S. P. Freeling; C. W. Tay- 
lor). (United States Daily. 
125). 

No. 7. Original. State of Wisconsin, 
Complainant, v. State of Illinois, et al. 
Bill in equity. On June 7, 1926, order 
was entered referring cause to Charles 
E. Hughes as special master. Numerous 
other States have been granted leave to 
intervene. Case seeks to prevent de- 
fendants from diverting waters of Lake 
Michigan through [Illinois Drainage 


Dispute as to boundary | 


| 


| equity. 


Canal into Mississippi River, as complain- 
ants claim level of the lake has been 
lowered due to such diversion. (Newton 
D. Baker, Edward J. Brundage.) (United 
States Daily, 3067, 3083, 3130, 3145, 
3178, 3185, 3194, 3207, 3223, 3229, 3371, 
3394, 3410, 3428, 3971, 3988, 4001, 4015, 
4019, 4036.) ; 

No. 8. Original. United States, Com- 
plainant, v. State of Minnesota. Bill in 
equity. Status of case presented Octo- 
ber 5, 1925. Involves status of lands for- 
merly comprising Chippewa Reservation 
in Minnesota, which Government claims 
were not subject to Swamp Land Grant 
of Congress, but that lands remained In- 
dian Reservation lands, and that State 
should restore lands by cancelling any 
patents issued or pay Government money 
and interest received from sale of such 
lands. (Attorney General, Charles R. 
Pierce.) 

No. 11. Original. State of Louisiana, 
Complainant, v. State of Mississippi. 
Bill in equity. Motion for Commissioner 
granted January 11, 1926. Boundary 
dispute. (Robert Ash, John Dale.) 

No. 12. Original. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Complainant, v. State of 
New Jersey. Bill in equity. Leave 
granted January 25, 1926, to file motion 
to dismiss or answer. Involves question 
of whether New Jersey can collect tolls 
to pay for its share of cost of erecting 
new interstate bridge between Philadel- 
phia and Camden, or whether it must 
issue bonds. (George W. Woodruff, E. 
L. Katzenbach.) 

No. 13. Original. State of Michigan, 
Complainant, v. State of Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago. Bill in 
Case also seeks to have diver- 
sion of waters from Lake Michigan 
through the Illinois Drainage Canal 
stopped. Ordered on June 7, 1926, tw be 
heard before Special Master Charles E, 
Hughes, in connection with No. 7, q. v. 
supra. (Andrew B. Dougherty, Oscar E. 
Carlstrom.) 

No. 14. Original. State of New York, 
Complainant, v. State of Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago. Bill in 
equity. Motion for leave to participate 
in hearing of Wisconsin v. Illinois et al., 
No. 7s Oiriginal, before Special Master 
Charles E. Hughes, granted on Novem- 
ber 23, 1926. Case also seeks to’ stop 
diversion of waters from Lake Michigan. 
(Albert Ottinger, Hugh S. Jackson.) See 
No. 7, Original, Supra. 


Process for Treating 


Oil Declared Infringed 


[Continued from Page 12.} 

“To that end I hereby order you, on 
or before the second day of July, 1921, 
to file with me, under the oath of said 
officer of defendant corporation, a state- 
ment in writing as more specifically 
called for by clauses 1 to 13 hereof. *** 

“The said account that defendant is 
hereby ordered to render is as fol- 
lows: ***” 

Then folows an enumeration, under 
13 heads, of information to be given in 
the account in substance as follows: (1) 
the amount of roily oil treated since the 
date of the patent by the use of Gold 
Dust or Goldine or other water softening 
agent; (2) the location of the properties 
or leases where such oils were treated; 
(3) the quantity of treated oil sold; (4) 
the amount reeeived for the same; (5) 
the amount of Gold Dust or Goldine 
or other water softening agent purchased 
for the treatment of roily oils and (6) 
the cost of same; (7) the quantity of 
Gold Dust or Goldine or other water 
softening agent on hand; (8) the amount 
paid out for labor employed by it ex- 
clusively for and attributable to the 
treatment of said oils; (9) the amount 
paid for materials other than Gold Dust 
or Goldine or other water softening 


' agent, other than Tret-o-Lite, and what 
| such materials consisted of; 


(10) the 


| amount of treated oil on hand, its mar- 
| ket value, and where located; (11) the 


State of Vermont, | 
complainant, v. State of New Hampshire. | 
Motion for appointment | 


; names and addresses of the purchasers 


of the treated oil; (12) the quantity of 


' treated oil not on hand and not accounted 


for under No. 3, which was refined or 
used as fuel or for any other purpose, 
and the value of the same; (138) the 
names and addresses of those from whom 
Gold Dust, Goldine and other water 


| softening agents were purchased. 





On July 12, 1921, appellant rendered 
a so-called statement sworn to by its vice 
president in substance as follows: That 
it was impossible to give the informa- 


' tion called for under query number 1 


submitted by the master, for the reason 
that the treated and untreated oils pro- 


| duced by appellant had been commingled 


and sold together and no separate ac- 
count of either had been kept. : 
That it was impossible to give the in- 


| formation called for by query 9. That it 


4 for the reasons stated in the answer 
to query number 1. That it was impos- 
sible to give the information called for 
under queries 5 and 6 for the reason that . 
the Gold Dust and Goldine purchased by 
it was used for other purposes than the 


| treatment of roily oils and no separate 


! account had been kept. 


Index II- | 


That it was im- 
possible to give the information called 
for by query 8 as laborers employed in 
the treatment of roily oils worked gen- 
eraly on the leases and no separate ac- 
counts had been kept. That it was im- 
possible for tike reasons to give the in- 
formation caleld for by query 9. That it 
was impossible to give the information 
called for by query 12 as oil used for 
fuel had been taken from the tanks of 
commingled oil. It was stated that none 
of the commingled oil had been refined, 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 2. 
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Declares Postal Employes Are Essential Part 
of Power That Rules Country and Factor 
in Maintaining Civilization. 


The relationship of the Federal em- 
ploye to has_ been 
emphasized by John H. Bartlett, First 
Assistant Postmaster General, in a dis- 
cussion of general duties of the person- 
nel of the Postal Service. The postal 
worker, Mr. Bartlett told delegates to a 
convention of letter carriers at Norris- 
town, Pa., should regard himself not 
merely as a wage earner but an 
essential factor in the Government itself. 

The text Mr. Bartlett’s statement 
follows: 

Every one of us who is on the payroll 
of ovr country is not merely a worker, 


good government 


as 


of 


not simply a wage earner, not an em- 
ploye only, as if he were toiling in a pri- 
vate enterprise. He is more—he is a 
distinct. an essential factor, howbeit 
small, in and of the Government itself. 
We postal men are, and ought to realize 
that we are, a part of the governing per- 
sonnel of our country. 

I fear that some of us at times think 
that we are mere wage earners, em- 
ployed by some distant titanic power, 
vague and imaginary, which is called the 
Government. I fear we do not realize 
that no such thing as that exists; that 
we ourselves and a few hundred thous- 
and like us actually constitute the Gov- 
ernment. Out of a total of one hundred 
and twenty millions of people, something 
like half a million of us, from the Presi- 
dent to the modest carrier, are selected 
to constitute the human machinery of 
our Government and wield the power 
which controls the hundred and 
twenty million of our fellow-citizens. 

I want you to be quite sure that you 
get that idea. Lei’s call it the National 
Idea if you please. You must get it if 
you are to rise to the full stature of 
your positions. 


one 


Good Government Depends 


On Good Employes 

Your Government will not be perfect 
until you and others in office are perfect. 
Your Government will be about the per- 
centage perfect which you and they are 
perfect. You cannot complain of your 
Government or injure your Government 
without complaining and _ injuring 
vourselvs—meaning by yourselves all of 
that small body which constitutes the 
governing personnel of our country. Any 
blow which is aimed at the Government 
is aimed at you, a unit of it. Any policy 
or thing which is harmful to the country 
is harmful to you. Not you and*I as 
citizens but you and I as as among the 
few who are governing other citizens. 

Never for one moment have you a 
right to feel yourselves merely private 
workers for wages only. We are the 
team that runs our wonderful Govern- 
ment. 

Sometimes I hear you, or those like 
you, perhaps, speaking and thinking as 
if you are wage-earners merely; that 
you had no part in your Government 
and were not of your Government. It 
may well be that any one of us individu- 
ally is so small a fraction of the whole 
Governmental machinery that he can not 
influence its action much; it may be that 
the bigger end of the Government of 
which we are a part, through faulty op- 
eration for the time being, does not per- 
mit some of us to exercise and enjoy 
our full function and reward in the Gov- 
ernment; but that fact due to the 
weakness of our organization. It is due 
to the weakness of the human agencies 
which are placed in the positions of the 
Government. It should not be charged 
to the Government itself. Neither should 
any one of us fail to function properly 
in his little niche on the wheel because 
he does not like the individuals who are 
functioning in other parts of the great 
wheel of the Government. 

Each one of us must serve and serve 
perfectly as a governing factor—not as 
a private day laborer. If we do not 
like the responsibilities and duties which 
distinguish a man who is a part of the 
Governmental machinery from a man 
who merely a private wage-earner, 


of 


is 


is 


then we should remove ourselves and be- | 


come a private. Some men do not have 
the faculty of getting the national view- 
point, of feeling and acting themseves 
as a part of the governing function of 
the Government. They are just naturally 
against the Government, selfish and pri- 
vate.” They should be private. 

I know you have to some think- 
ing to make sure you get this distinc- 
tion I am attempting to make, although 
the difference is a very great one. No 
one fails to get the distinction between 
a high Government official and a private 
citizen, but when it comes to a so-called 
low grade Government Official, where the 
percentage of Government is smill and 
the percentage of labor is great, we then 
fail to recognize that there is any Gov- 
ernmental phase at all to our employ- 
ment. 


do 


Communication Is Basis 
For Civilization 

This is why I am impressing it upon 
you at this time. Even you, as letter 
earriers of your Government are a part 
of its organization. Civilization would 
not go on if you ceased to function. Our 
industrial life would fail if you stopped 
work. The Government itself would 
break down if it could not communicate. 
Yourselves, even you, are a part of that 
governing which holds the shield of pro- 
tection over all other workers of all 
kinds while they are pursuing their pri- 
vate employment. 

After all, Government exists simply 
that private pursuit and private em- 
playment may exist. Private pursuit 
and private employment not exist 
for the sake of supporting the Govern- 


do 


| tioning of those 


| functions of the law. 
| unchosen many who earn their wage by 
| the 


| ing guard. 


ment, but rather, the Government ex- 
ists to protect them. If you can imagine 
a state of ‘savagery or a state of non- 
government, of no officials, of no law 
and no order, then and there you at 
once see the impossibility of private 
enterprise existing. 

Law is the essence of Government. 
Our Government consists of the func- 
whose positions are 
created by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws that have 
been enacted in pursurance of that Con- 
stitution. You are functioning in pur- 
surance of law, in pursuance of the laws 
of the United States, and that dis- 
tinguishes you and your positions from 
the ones who are working in private 
enterprises and subject to private dicta- 


; tion and domination. 


Your position’ created by law confer 
on you an obligation to your flag. Their 
positions are created by employers and 
crease when privately ordered. You 
are the chosen few to carry out the 
They are of the 


sweat of their brow, the Govern- 
ment merely standing guard while they 
do it. You are one of those stand- 
If the private worker fails 
in his duty, he alone suffers. If we 
functioning for ofr Government fail as 
a class, civilization suffers. 

It may be my duty, in my relation 
to you created by statute, to cause 
you to see clearly the distinction of 
service which yours, and that I am 
trying to do. It may be my duty to 
attempt to see that in the performance 
of your Governmental functions, you 
are groomed and cared for that 
you will do it perfectly. It may be 
my function to help to keep your ranks 
clean, to discipline, to accept and re- 
ject to the end that we may have a 
perfect service of perfect men, or as 
near an approach thereto as we have 
a right to expect. It may be my duty 
to assist in those movements which are 
calculated to keep you well and happy, 
for a healthy Government must be gov- 
erned by happy men and healthy men. 
To those ends I ought to strive and 
will strive. 


1s 


so 


Unselfishness Declared 
Vital to Service 

Selfishness has no part or place in 
any one who is carrying out a Govern- 
mental statutory function. If he can- 
not rid himself of selfishness, he should 
rid the Governme::t of his service. To 
see the other fellow’s viewpoint, to put 
one’s self in the other fellow’s place, 
is the hardest thing to do, but the most 
essential. 

Do not think that you are the only 
ones who have superiors. You may be 
the only ones who have no subordinates, 
but there is no one, however high who 
does not havea superior officer. You su- 
perior officer may be a foreman. The 
superioy officer of the foreman may be a 
superintendent. The superior officer of 
the superintendent may be the postmas- 
ter. His superior officer may be an As- 


sistant Postmaster General. His superior | 


ofticer may be the Postmaster General. 
His superior officer may be the Presi- 
dent, and his superior officer may the 
suffrage of the pepole as a whole. There 
is a complete circuit of résponsibility, 
all functioning under the laws of the 
land, which in turn are made by men by 
the processes of the Constitution. 

No one in the Government can vaunt 
himslef, no one can be puffed up. Great- 
ness is always humble. Greatness is al- 
ways modest. Let me tell you that you 
have over you in this Government an or- 
ganization of modest men, of sympa- 
thetic men, strong men, and honest men. 

Now and then, out of the 48,258 city 
carriers, we remove a man for dishon- 
estly. While the percentage small, 
the number might seem great unless it 
was taken in it’s relation to the whole. 
Now and then a human who chances for 
a time in the procession of office chang- 
ing to get into a higher position finds 
himself unable to master his human 
weaknesses and falls. But other oath- 
takers around him functioning under the 
same Government take un his case, ren- 
der punishment and purge the organiza- 
tion. Thus a democracy functions. 

We cannot too often and too con- 
stantly end too universally urge the 
mandates of common honestly. Men may 
be weak and fall, but they have no right 
to be selected or to be retained among 
that few exercising the Governmetal 
function for the protection of the many 
millions. 


is 


Dishonest Workers 


Forfeit Great Honor 
Sometimes in my official capacity as 


; disciplinarian, I am urged to overlook a 


dishonest act in someone else who is also 
exercising a Government function. If I 


} were judge of a municipal court, I could 
| easily forgive him, but as guardian of 
| the Nation’s safety and honor, I have 


to say that he has forfeited his quali- 
fication to rule other people. He has 
forfeited that great honor of being one 
the Government’s governors. 

I am wiling that he should have em- 
ployment in private industry and live, 
bat I cannot be willing that my Govern- 
ment should be tarnished by his acts or 
weakened because of his weakness. If he 
is not sure that he can go straight, he 
should get into a place where his failure 


of 


| will injure only himself. 


The part your organization, so widely 
and patriotically led has played, has aided 


; noticeably in setting firm these ideas. I 


appeal to you to make this sentiment 
stronger, to keep your ranks honest and 
thus help keep your Government honest. 

None of your superiors should feel 





| milk 


| where they bear a label 


; “Greece” 
| tal Guide for 1926. 


| responsibility of their positions. 


| the 
| dishonest, and by his acts, he weakens 


| of the Government. 
' of work, and all other things which are 
| controlled by those who exercise power 
| over you, as executives or legislators, 
, should be determined, not by force or 
| fear from any source, but by principles 
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Government 


Personnel 


HIS vast organization has never 

been studied in detail as one piece 

of administrative mechanism. No 

comprehensive effort has been made 

to list its multifarious activities, or 

to group them in such a way as to 

present a clear picture of what the 
Governmett is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Topical Survey 


MAKING a daily topical survey of all the 


HE people of the United States are 
not jealous of the amount their Gov- 
ernment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for 
objects which they approve, and that it 
is being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


grouping 
which 
stand and use the fire facilities the Con- 
gress provides for them. 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad, 


Indian 


bureaus of the National Government, 
related activities, is a work 
will enable our citizens to under- 


Such a survey 
-—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 
1923- 


Trade Information Given to Auto Industry 
Through 52. Offices in Commercial Centers 


Topic 6—Industry 


Fifteenth Article—Service to Automobile Rroducers. 


In this series of articles 


Topical Survey of the Government are shown 


the practical contacts between 


bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 


ministrative organization. The 
ered was Public Health. 


and in the present group 
ered. 


By H. O. Smith, 


In-the second group 
of the series. the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
Industry 


presenting a 
divisions and 


first topic cov- 
industry. 


is consid- 


appliances. 


Chief, Automotive Division, Department of Commerce. 


HE foreign trade promotional services rendered 
to the automobile and other branches of the 


automotive industry by the 


and Domestic Commerce are made directly and 


conveniently available through the 


operative offices established in the principal commer- 
These domestic field 


cial centers of the United States. 


cffices may be described as the Bureau’s 
Those which are best known and most used 
hy the automobile industry are located in Chicago, 
San 


tions.” 


Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Louis, and Toledo. 


The men in charge of the district and cooperative 
offices are, from actual experience, well equipped to 


THE Patent Office is another unit of the Federal Gov- 

ernment which comés in contact frequently with 
the dutomotive industry. 
passes a steady stream of applications for patents 
and decisions thereon, affecting the almost limitless 
range of things that enter into the many ramifications 
of the automotive industry. 
approximately 15,000 patents on internal combustion 


Bureau of Foreign 


52 district and co- 


“service sta- engines alone. 


The Bureau 


Francisco, St. 


assist manufacturers and exporters in their respective 


districts in working out foreign trade problems. 
the files of these offices there is maintained, so far as 
space permits, that type of Bureau informational mate- 
rial which is most in demand in each district. 


* * * 


Inquiries directed to the Automotive or other divi- 
sions of the Bureau in Washington, to the commercial 


attaches, trade commissioners, or 
officers, overseas, could, perhaps, 


cases be handled with entire satisfaction and at a very 
considerable saving of time by the managers or some 
the inquirers might easily have telephoned. 

The domestic field offices have as a rule an adequate 
stock of the Bureau publications for which there is a 
This makes it unneces- 
sary for manufacturers and others interested to wait 
until an order can be sent to Washington and filled 


sale in the various districts. 


there. 
* = * 


resentatives explain the services of 


swer questions regarding exporting. 

When a representative of the Bureau who has just 
returned from a foreign post reaches a city in which 
« Bureau office is located that office immediately in- 
forms its local contacts and arranges for individual 
The chiefs and mem- 
bers of the staffs of the Divisions in Washington when 
an itinerary in the States use the domestic field offices 
as their bases of operations in each district. 


conferences or group sessions. 


* * * 


In common with the other Divisions of the Bureau 
ef Foreign and Domestic. Commerce, the Automotive 
Division enjoys the most cordial relations with other 
Frequently it happens 
that the information supplied to the automotive in- 


agencies of the Government. 
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| Canned Milk in Greece 


Must Be Properly Labeled 


Cans of condensed milk are admitted 


| to the parcel post mails to Greece only 


when properly labeled, W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant 


| has just announced. 


The full text of 
nouncement follows: 

Effective at oe, cans of condensed 
are admitted in the parcel post 
mails to Greece only in those instances 
in the Greek 
directions for 


Mr. Glover’s an- 


language indicating the 


| use. 


The above should be added to the item 
on page 287 of the annual Pos- 


the power of their positions, but all of 
your superiors are obliged to feel the 
A su- 
perior officer who retains dishonesty in 
Government knowingly, is himself 
in- 


the Government far nore than the 


' dividual of lower rank who fails. 


All who contribute to the power which 


| controls your welfare as carriers have 
a duty toward you because of their duty | 
That duty should | 
be performed towards you in a manner | 


to their Government. 


commensurate with the size and dignity 
Salaries, conditions 


which are consistent with the honor and 
security of a great nation. 
You should respect and honor, and all 


‘ citizens should respect and honor, that | 


public official who, acting from censcience 
alone, does a courageous but unpleasant 
act which he believes is for the good of 
the Government. None of us should go 
into enjoyment over a temporary act of 
generosity in any official which in the end 
will weaken the fabric of Government 
itself, 
~ 


\ ANAGERS of the district and cooperative offices 
play a prominent part in urging a greater interest 
among local manufacturers in foreign trade; this is 
accomplished through the organizing of foreign trade 
clubs, if such do not already exist, and at the regular 
meetings of such organizations the Bureau’s local rep- 


Postmaster General, 


In 


in many ways. 


American consular 
in the majority of 


purchasing power. 


the Bureau and an- 


| Leases Are Approved 
| For Postal Quarters | 


Office 


nounces Acceptance of 


| Post Department 


Eleven Proposals. 

The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 11 proposals 
to lease postal quarters in cities located 
in various sections of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

New Orleans, La. 


new quarters at 3240 Dauphine street, 


for a term of 10 years, from October 1, | 
thereafter of occupancy | 


1927, or date 
and completion of equipment. Lease to- 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
cepted proposal of Morris Wolf to lease 
new quarters at 186 Forty-second street, 


| for a term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, | 
| tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 


or date of occupancy. Lease to include 

equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 

postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Term of 10 Years. 

Grand Rapids, Minn.: Accepted pro- 
posal of George F. Kremer to lease new 
quarters on the south side of Fourth 
street, between Kindred and Hoffman 
avenues, for a term of 10 years, from 


July 1, 1927, or date of occupancy there- | 
' after and a completion of equipment. | 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
| H. Young to lease new quarters at 8023 


water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and pogtal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Edwards, Miss.: Accepted proposal of 
The Bank of Edwards to lease present 
quarters on the south side of Front 
street, between Main and Magnolia 
streets, for a term of five years, from 
June 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- 
pletion of repairs and improvements, 


of 
Department of the Treasury also comes 
with the automotive industry through 
as the studies it makes of the effect of exhaust vapors 
upon human health. 
carried on in the Bureau of Mines. 


Agriculture is usually thought of as only indirectly 
related to the automotive industry, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture comes in contact with this industry 
Some of these contacts are: The opera- 
tion of the Federal Highway Act, reports on the opera- 
tion of the completed 
system, the progress of mileage under construction and 
that proposed, a total of nearly 185,000 miles; through 
cooperation with the States in the construction of non- 
F'ederal-aided highways; through experiments in the 
engineering aspects of road construction, soil study, 
paving, etc.; through reports on State revenue from 
motor car and gas taxes, bonds, etc., and how this is 
expended; through studies of the supply of rubber, 
investigations as to the discovery of new regions for 
rubber growing, reports on cotton, forestry products 
and other kindred matters of raw material supply; 
through crop reports, prices on farm products, rela- 
tive purchasing power and general business indicators 
related to agriculture—indications of the general farm 


TP RAINING of automotive repairmen is an important 

factor in the automotive industry, and a very con- 
siderable volume of work of this nature is carried on 
through the Federal Board for Vocational Training. 
Federal aid is given to nearly 150 unit trade and part- 
time courses in automotive repair. 
also devised a complete report on shop layouts and 
equipments and is cooperating to help fill the demand 
for skilled automotive mechanics. 

The Department of Labor touches the automotive 
industry through the Department’s regular reports on 
labor statistics, showing the field of demand, the labor 
supply, skilled and unskilled, the causes that operate 
in labor turnover, 
have a related value. 


In tomorrow's issue, Le Verne Beales, Chicf 
Statistician for Manufactures, Bureau of the 
Census, will tell of the work of his office re- 
lated to the Automotive Iudustry. 


| 1927. 





dustry through this Division was collected or compiled 
in some other Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce or in some other Department of the Government. 


The Bureau of Standards, for instance, is the center 
of considerable activity of interest to the automotive 
In relation to this industry the Bureau of 
Standards makes studies in photometry, lighting, and 
electric service as related to the automobile headlight 
problem; safety engineering, as affecting traffia regu- 
lation; tests of scales to measure wheel loads on motor 
trucks; tests of precision gauges, paints, varnishes and 
other protective materials, batteries, fuels and oils, 
tires, leather and imitation leather for auto upholster- 
ing, special steels and aluminum alloys; and investi- 
gations of motor performance and the effect of various 
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and immigration statistics which 


Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, 
parcel post and postal savings furni- 
nture when necessary. 

Blackfoot, Idaho: Accepted proposal of 


| The Bridge Street Building Company to 


An- | 


lease present quarters at 45 West Bridge 
street, for a term of 10 yeays, from Au- 
gust 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- 
pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 
Provisions of Lease. 

Montpelier, Idaho: Accepted proposal 

of Sam L. Lewis to lease present quar- 


| ters on the south side of Washington 
Station D: Accepted | 
proposal of Lillie K. Leonhard to lease | 


avenue, between Ninth and Tenth streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from July 21, 
1927, or date thereafter of completion 
of repairs and improvements. Lease to 
include. equipment, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 


| savings furniture when necessary. 


Milford, Iowa: Accepted proposal of 


| J. F. May to lease new quarters at the 
| southeast corner of Broadway™fid Main 
Arsenal Station: Ac- | 


street, for a term of 10 years, from Sep- 
tember 7, 1927, or date of occupancy 
thereafter. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 


furniture when necessary. 

Glens Ferry, Idaho: Accepted proposal 
of H. K. Yamaoka to lease present quar- 
ters on the south side of First avenue, 
between Commercial and Lincoln streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from April 1, 
Lease to include equipment, water, 
safe, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Lease Includes Heat. 
., Napa, Calif.: Accepted proposal of W. 


to 807 Coombs street, for a term of 10 


| years, from May 1, 1927, or subsequent 
date 


of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
Forest City, Ark.: Accepted proposal 
of Mrs. Fannie L. Recker and Mr. 
Charles Lewis to lease present quarters 
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Cleveland-Detroit Schedule 
Is Revised for Air Mails 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced 
a change in the flying schedule of planes 
on the contract air mail route between 
Cleveland and Detroit. It was stated 
orally at Mr. Glover’s office that the 
schedule was changed so that planes may 
make a better connection with eastbound 
traffic on the transcontinental air mail 
line. The new schedule becomes effec- 
tive April 1. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Contract air mail service, schedule 
change, effective April 1, 1927, C. A. M. 6. 
Leave Detroit 10:40 a. m., arrive Cleve- 
land 12:10 p. m.; leave Cleveland 4:30 
p. m., arrive Detroit 6 p. m. (Eastern 
Time) daily except Suhdays and _holi- 
days. 


Emigration Figures 
Given for Denmark 


Total of 5,804 Left Country 
in 1926, With 3,354 Com- 


ing to United States. 


A total of 5,804 persons emigrated 
from Denmark during the year 1926, 
which was about 1,200 more than left 
the country during the preceding year, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 31 in a statement based on a re- 
port from Vice Consul E. A. Johnson, at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Of the total 
number of emigrants 3,354 were destined 
for the United States. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 


Department’s 


Emigration from Denmark increased | 
| Roman 


to a total of 5,803 persons during 1926 


or approximately 1,200 more than left | 


the country in the preceding year. The 
United States was the principal destina- 
tion of these emigrants during the past 


year, receiving a total of 3,354 persons, | 


as compared with 2,882 in 1925 and an 


annual average of 6,514 in the period | 


1909-1913. 
In spite of the fact that the greater 


part of Danes leaving their native coun- | 
try sought the United States as their | 


in 1926, emigration statis- 
number de- 


destination 
tics reveal that a larger 


parted for other countries than in imme- | 


diately preceding years. For example, 
Canada received 1,484 Danes during the 


| past year as compared with 1,013 in 


1925; Central and South America fur- 
nished destinations for 893, as against 
619 in 1925 and 397 in 1924; Australia 


witnessed the arrival of 41 during the | 


year as against 25 in 1925, while 29 went 
to Asia as compared with 21 in 1925 and 
two in 1923. 


the majority of the Danish emigrants 
seek. future homes in the Americas 
rather than in other parts of the world. 


During prewar years 78 per cent of all | 


emigrants from Denmark came to this 
country, but that proportion had 
creased to 59 per cent in the past year. 


A much larger proportion are now going | 


to Canada and to the countries of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Laborers and servants 
among Danish emigrants in 1925, fol- 
lowed in order by farmers, craftsmen, 
and merchants. Almost all departed 
from Copenhagen; 3,399 journeyed direct 
to the countries of destination aboard 
Danish steamers, while 2,405 made the 
journey via foreign ports. 


Germany to Require 


Own Stamps on Mail. 


Statement on Requirements 
of <German Authorities. 


The air mail postage on letters mailed 
in Germany must be prepaid by means 
of German postage stamps, in order to 


be transferred by the United States air | 
mail service, W. Irving Glover, Second | 
| Assistant Postmaster General, announced 


March 31. The use of these stamps be- 
comes effective May 1, 1927. 


White, Superintendent of Foreign Mails, | 
that Germany was following the practice | 
of other foreign governments in insisting | 
Germany | 


on the use of its own stamps. 
heretofore, it was. declared, recognized 
the use of American postage 
affixed by patrons residing in Germany. 
Hereafter Americans in Germany who 
happen to have a supply of American 
postage stamps with them will not be 
able to make use of them on their mail- 
ings to this country, Mr. White said. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Pursuant to the request of the Postal 
Administration of Germany, commencing 


| 


' at about 80,000. 





Immigration 


Indians’ Adherence 
To Old Pagan Faith 


Said to Continue 


From 60,000 to 100,000 


Reported Unconverted 


by Christian Mis- 


sionaries. 

There are from 60,000 to 100,000 In- 
dians ‘who of the United 
States, environed by Christian civiliza- 
tion, neighbors of Christian 
white citizens, within comparatively easy 
yeach of Christian churches, but who are 


. ¢ ” 
to all intents and purposes still pagans, 


are citizens 


avowed 


| it is estimated by the Board of Indian 


Commissioners in a statement just made 
public. 

According to the Board, no accurate 
census of the Christian Indian popula- 
tion has ever been made. The Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions, it is stated, 
estimates the Roman Catholic Indiang 


25) 
Protestant denominations interested a 
Indian missions estimate their followers 
The Indian population 
of the United States for 1926 is placed 
at 349,000. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

Accurate Census Never Made. 

No accurate census of the Christian 
Indian population has ever been made. 
The best available statistics can be noth- 
ing more than estimates. The Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions estimates the 
Catholic Indian population at 
about 100,000. The 25 Protestant de- 
nominations interested in Indian mis- 
sions estimate that their members and 
adherents number about 80,000. 

It may be legitimately assumed that 
the missionaries from whose reports 
these figures are derived are not likely 


| population at about 100,000, and the 


| to underestimate the number of their 


| Christian 


| in 


adherents, and it appears reasonably ace 
curate to say that there are from 60,- 
000 to 100,000 Indians who are citizens 
of the United States, environed by 
civilization, neighbors of 
avowed Christian white citizens, within 
comparatively easy reach of Christian 
churches, but who are to all intents and 
purposes still pagans. 

There is nothing especially surprising 
these figures. Something like the 
same proportions probably exist in the 
white population of the United States. 
Probably not: more than two-thirds of 


| the white people can be legitimately in- 
| cluded in the membership of the Chris- 
It will be seen from these figures that | 


tian churches. 
Results Termed Disconcerting. 
Nonetheless, when one considers thd@ 


; missions among the Indians have been 


| that 
de- | 


| Indian 


| dian field. 
| Board have never ceased to urge that 
Post Office Department Issues | 


| field 


carried on for more than three centuries, 
practically all of the tribes have 
been and are reached by the mission< 
aries, that there are at this moment 851 
organized mission stations maintained in 


| the Indian country, that Congress has 
; | frequently given tangible evidence of its 
predominated | 


appreciation of the missions by the pass- 


| age of numerous special acts which have 


conveyed to church organizations the 


| lands occupied by their missions, schools 


and churches, it is a bit disconcerting 
that so large a proportion of the Indian 
population has still to be classified as 


| “unreached.” 


The Board of Indian Commissioners, 


| ever since its inception in 1869, has man- 


ifested keen interest in the missions and 
generous appreciation of the efforts and 
sacrifices of the missionaries in the In- 
The annual reports of the 


Christian teaching and the upbuilding of 
Christian charactey are not only funda- 


| mental requirements but practical neces- 


sities in any plan of action designed to 
hasten the progress and development of 
the Indian wards of the United States 
and their absorption into active and 
serviceable citizenship. 

Mission Statistics Given. 

The following tables give, first, the 
general statistics of the Indian mission 
as estimated by the missionary 
boards and, second, data concerning mis- 


te : 
| Slon stations arranged to show their dis- 


It was explained orally by Eugene R. | tribution by denominations, states, ys 


and reservations. 

General statistics of American India 
Missions, 
church 


compiled 
mission 


from 
boards, 


of 
of 


reports 
Bureau 


| Indian Affairs, and from other sources; 
stamps | 


Indian population in the United States 
1926, 349,876; Indians under Federal su- 
pervision, estimated, 240,000; Protestant 
dian population, estimate of church 
mission boards, 80,000; Catholic Indian 
population, estimate, Bureau of Cathoe 
lie Indian Missions, 100,000; total Chris« 


| tian Indian population, estimated, 180,000, 


| Protestant 
Catholic (24 religious orders), 154; 


May 1, 1927, only German postage stamps | 
will be recognized in prepayment of the | 


fees required for onward transmission by 
the United States Air Mail Service of 
letters mailed in Germany. 

Postmasters will please cause due no- 
tice of the foregoing to be taken at their 


offices and the widest publicity, without | 


expense to the Department, to be given 
thereto. 


at 228 North Front street, for a term 
of 10 years, from September 1, 1927. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Springvalley, Ill: Accepted proposal 
of A. L. Faletti to lease present quarters 
at 228 East Saint Paul street, for a term 
of 10 years, from October 1, 1927. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary, F 





| with 2,971 members; Catholic (no report), 


Organized Indian 


mission stations, 
OF 
(25 


denominations), 697; 
/ mise 
sion churches, chapels, preaching stae 
tions, ete., Protestant, 708; Catholic, 3403 
ordained missionaries, Protestant, (ine 
cluding 391 Indians), 565; Catholic (Ine 
dians not reported), 200; assistants, 
Protestant (497 Indian helpers, 14 white, 
and Indian laymen and 44 white women), 
555; Catholic (446 sisters, 63 brothers), 
509; 

Mission church membership, Protestant, 
$3,803; Catholic (fot reported); mission 
boarding and day schools, Protestant, 40; 
Catholic, 76; students at mission schools, 
protestant, 2,716; Catholic, 5,162; hose 
pitals, Protestant, 4; Catholic, 3; value 
of mission properties, Protestant, $2,- 
837,792; Catholic (not reported); annual 
appropriation for Indian missions, 
Protestant, $837,500; Catholic (not ree 
ported). 

Indian mission activities, Protestant— 
Sunday schools, 411, with 19,510 meme 
bers; young peoples’ societies, 200, with \ 
2,762 members; womens’ societics 206, 


. 





